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CHESS VOICE 


4125 Zephyr Way Telephone: 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 (916) 484-6354 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single copies are available at $1 per issue 
from the editor. 

The opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined 
contributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official view 
of the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically 
identified as such. 

Scoresheets and annotated games submitted for publication 
should be mailed to Games Editor Richard Shorman c/o Hayward 
Daily Review; P.O. Box 3127; Hayward, CA 94540. All other 
material should be sent to the editor at the above address. 

Chess Voice is a member of the Committee of Small Magazine 
Editors and Publishers and of the Association of U.S. Chess Jour- 
nalists. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: If you move, the post office does not 
notify us, nor does it automatically forward your magazines. To be 
able to make accurate change of addresses we must have full infor- 
mation. Send your old address, your mew address, and your expira- 
tion date to Bryce Perry: P. O. Box 11306A, Palo Alto, CA 
94306. 

Copyright 1980 by R.E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that any 
portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess periodical 
of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to the author 
(artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


One-year subscription = %6. This includes a Tournament 
Membership in CalChess, the USCF state chapter for Northern 
California. (CalChess Tournament Membership is required to par- 
ticipate in most of the major tournaments in this region.) 


Juniors under 18 can subscribe at a reduced rate of $4/ycar. (In- 
cludes full CalChess Tournament Membership.) 


Out-of-State residents (and Southern Californians) can subscribe for 
$6/year. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: Indicate which issue you want your 
subscription to start with: Feb/Mar, Apr/May, Jun/July, Aug/Sept, 
Oct/Nov, or Dec/Jan. 


RENEWALS: Please indicate when your old subscription runs out. 
(The month and year are in the upper right-hand corner of your mail- 
ing label.) 


ae CHECKS TO: CalChess, P. O. Box 11306A, Palo Alto, CA 
306. 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE: Name, address and zip code, type of 
subscription (Regular = $6; Junior = $4- 
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Editor: R. E. Fauber 
Associate Editor: Joan C. Winston 
Games: Richard Shorman 
Photos: Richard Shorman, Bryce Perry, 


Stella Monday 

Peter Biyiasas, Max Burkett, 
Dennis Fritzinger, Mike 
Goodall, Jerry Hanken, John 
Sumares, Jim Tarjan, Walter 


Browne, Larry Christiansen, 
Alan Glasscoe 
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CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 





CHESS ASSOCIATION 
Chairman: Mike Goodall 
Vice-Chairman:  R.E. Fauber 
Treasurer: Bryce Perry 
Chess Voice: R.E. Fauber 
Memberships: Frank Hamaker 
Tournaments: Alan Benson 
Clearinghouse: Ramona Wilson 


Club Matches: Hans Poschmann 
Youth: John Marks 
Postal Chess Director: Tyler K.Kelly 
Publicity Director: Fred Muollo 
Immediate Past Chairman: Fred Muollo 
Recording Secretary: Breen Mullins 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern California. 
How to Become a CalChess Affiliate: 


Any northern California chess club can become an affiliate for $5 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles the 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championships. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Pre-printed flyers cost $25 per issue. Can be up to 10” by 15” in size 
(Consider the advantages: you get the use of our address list, we do 
the advertising, and we pay the postage. Every chess club in northern 
California and the great majority of active tournament players see a 
copy. 


Full page ad - $40 per issue. Copy should be 7/2x10", prepared for 
photocopying. 

Half page ad — $20 per issue. Copy should be 7/2” wide x 5” 
high or 3%” wide by 10” high. 

Quarter page ad — $10 per issue. Copy should be 3%” wide by 5" 
high. 
Eighth page ad — $5 an issue. Copy should be 34^ wide by 2'4* 
high. 

Classifieds — 59 per word. 


COVER 


Larry Christiansen has, over the past year, had the most consistent 


un of successes of any northern Californian and seems to be emerg- 
ng as one of the world's strongest grandmasters. A Christiansen 
cover seems only appropriate. 

In addition Christiansen has donated his talents to analyzing some 
of his most interesting recent wins. The issue features games from 
two of his prize winning events. 

If Christiansen has a tempermental drawback, it can only be that 
perhaps he is a little too objective about his own performance. 
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U.S. Open Information 


Prizes $16,500; Entry $45 to July 10, $55 thereafter; TL50/212 
Send entries to: 
USCF 
186 Rte. 9W 
New Windsor, NY 12550 

August 2-14, 1981 at the Hyatt Palo Alto, CA 10 miles from San 
Jose Municipal Airport and 25 minutes from San Francisco Interna- 
tional. 

This tournament offers more than the usual amenities available at 
U.S. Opens. Lyon’s Restaurant, right next door operates 24 hours. 
Among the various motels in the area there are many swimming 
pools. There is a bowling alley right across the street. A discount 
drug store is about a block away and a full service super market is a 
little more than two blocks distant. There are six movie theaters 
about a mile from the site on San Antonio Rd. 

Other restaurants besides those in the hotel include Dinah’s across 
the street and a reasonably priced luncheon place, Hobees (til 2 p.m.) 
with carefully prepared food and little-known wine offerings of 
quality, about an eight minute walk away. A budget car rental agen 
cy is two doors away for those who want to motor to San Francisco 
or into the Santa Clara—Santa Cruz wine country half an hour «1 
less away. 


Goodall Named USCF 
Scholastic Coordinator 


In a revival of what used to be known as the Mednis School Pro- 
gram Mike Goodall of Berkeley has been named USCF Scholastic 
Coordinator. The purpose of the program is to engage masters to 
travel to schools in their area to give lectures and exhibitions. Ex- 
penses and an honorarium for the master are picked up by USCF. 

Master interest in participating in this program and school chess 
sponsors and principals interested in arranging visiting master ap- 
pearance should write: Mike Goodall; 2020 Atherton, -6; Berkeley, 
CA 94704. 

Schools interested in having a master exhibition should give alter- 
nate dates to the amount of two or three. This is the time to set up 
your fall school schedule, when chess interest traditionally is the 
highest. 


Patron Memberships Approved 


Ai its April 24th meeting, the CalChess Board created the category 
of patron memberships. For $25 you can become a patron member. 
The main privilege of patron membership is that you will play a 
greater role in promoting chess in Northern California. Your sustain- 


$5 HYATT PALO ALTO HYATT RICKEYS ed .ontribution to chess will be noted by printing the names of the 

the 4290 El Camino Real 4219 El Camino Real patrons bi-monthly on the Chess Voice masthead. Of the $25, $5 will 

ps. Palo Alto, CA 94306 Palo Alto, CA 94309 go to the general fund where it can be used in our more ambitious 

(415) 493-0800 (415) 493-8000 scholastic chess program expected to start next year and for en- 

$50/1 and 2 $50/1 or 2 couraging more club activity. The $20 scheduled for Chess Voice will 

(Special special rate for titled probably be used to compensate masters for CV contributions (e.g. 

wee players and limited the two Christiansen contributions this issue and Fritzinger’s whale 

do VIP—through organizer) of an article last issue) and for better photography (Stella Monday’s 
em Most € kcu Fliesen photos of Lone Pine this issue). 

ca Dn MEINE S In addition patron members will get their Chess Voice mailed first 

Motel 6 Palo Alto Oaks Motel class, a particular boon to those who move without sending us 
| for O Rea 4279 El Camino Real changes of address and then wonder why they don't get the 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 Palo Alto, CA 94306 magazine. 
n (415) 941-0220 (415) 493-6644 | 
ds $11.95/1 $26.50/1 USCF Elections 
; (72 units) - (40 units) The Board also discussed this summer's USCF elections, sharing 
ya Viking Motel gossip and inside dope from a variety of sources and making a com- 
SEN 4238 El Camino Real parative analysis of the campaign mailings to that date. 

P Palo Alto, CA 94306 The candidacy of Phil Chase met with general approval as 
(415) 493-4222 qualified and not campaigning with hyperbole. There was 
$26/1 unanimous agreement in the matter of the other races that it would 
(23 units) be foolish to make a commitment until the campaign has developed 

Still Others further and many currently ambiguous matters were clarified. 
Sky Ranch Motel El Rancho Palo Alto No formal endorsements were made. 

nt 4234 El Camino Real 3901 El Camino Real 

g- Palo Alto, CA 94306 pul, CARO ANNUAL MEETING 

en (415) 493-7221 - 

Imperial Motor Lodge Mayflower Garden Motel CORRECTION 

a 3845 El Camino Real 3981 El Camino Real The editor notes with some chagrin that he announced the annual 

" Palo Alto, CA 94306 Palo Alto, CA 94306 meeting of CalChess for the wrong weekend in May. The LERA 

2 (415) 493-3141 (415) 493-4433 tournament will be held the weekend of May 23-25 and not May 


29. Junel. 

The CalChess annual meeting WILL BE HELD ON MAY 24 at 
12:30 between rounds at the LERA tournament site. Plan to attend 
and find out what CalChess has been up to this past year, its finan- 
cial condition, the state of the magazine. Complain, suggest, exhort. 


Flamingo Motor Lodge 
3398 El Camino Real 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 Palo Alto, CA 94306 
(415) 493-4492 (415) 493-2411 


Town House Motel 
4164 El Camino Real 


Stanford University Housing is available 6 miles away with good 
busing: 50 units / 1 or 2 at $14.25/1 or $21.50/2. Those wishing these 
accommodations should inform organizers of all names, arrival and 
departure by July 1. 

Please make reservations as soon as possible (for flights too). Men- 


tion the U.S. Open chess tournament. Ask for weekly rate. 


Please send a copy of your flight schedule in order to coordinate a 


pickup at San Francisco or San Jose airports. 


to: John Sumares, 1981 U.S. Open Organizers 
741 Pomeroy Avenue 
Santa Clara, CA 95051 
(408) 296-5392 (after 4:30 p.m. weekdays or on Sat and Sun) 


Boo the outgoing officers; elect next year’s officers and cheer them 
into office; kill vacant time between rounds. Eat lunch during the 
meeting but don’t litter. 











A STELLAR STATHAM 


by R. E. Fauber 


After playing in or covering seven Louis Statham Lone Pine Inter- 
national tournaments one has to ask what is there new to say about 
this classic annual event? 

Lone Pine's single stop light still turns red on you even though 
there is no other traffic on the street. The people continue to lead 
simple lives punctuated only by an occasional birth or death and the 
noontime blare of the volunteer fire department's siren. They are 
helpful and proud about the tournament. The hospital auxiliary 
makes sandwiches, cookies, and coffee for the players each year and 
raises money for its activities by charging a modest admission fee to 
spectators and selling bulletins of each round's play. 

Yet the townspeople remain a little leery about having all these 
foreigners in their midst for two weeks. They prefer to remain un- 
touched by the cosmopolitanism and tensions of modern life. They 
do like the Dutch, who all speak English with a charming accent and 
are unfailingly cheery and polite. 

To illustrate one of the problems that the influx of foreigners 
creates, a few years back grandmaster Dragutin Sahovic arrived to 
check into the Dow Villa motel. He was horrified to discover that no 
one there spoke Serbian, so he tried to speak French, which fared no 
better. "What! No one even speaks French,"' he exclaimed. 

Two stuffed figures of Indians still sit at a table in the back of the 
Last Chance Saloon, where foreign grandmasters like to be 
photographed sitting next to them. Katty-corner is the Lazy L where 
the cowboys congregate on Saturday night and try to pick fights with 
the younger American players. 

Last year one restaurant burned down and another reopened after 
two years of closure. Such is the pace of change. 

There are always plenty of grandmaster stars to be admired. Two 
world champions have played at Lone Pine. The leading players of 
the Netherlands, England, Hungary, Argentina, Yugos!a Israel, 
and the Soviet Union have all found their way by car, bus, or even 
taxi to Lone Pine. 

This year Bent Larsen held court in the lobby of the Town Hall 
after the final round. Surrounded by colleagues and admirers he 
discoursed easily on Danish explorations, science, literature and 
politics. It provided a welcome relief from the chess centered talk of 
so many other grandmasters. 

Lone Pine, 1981 was, however, different from the ten others so tar 
contested in the series. This was the year of the Russians, or of the 
emigrants, if you please. The Soviet Union sent two of its younger 
stars, Oleg Romanishin and Artur Yusupov, the 1978 World Junior 


Champion. In addition there were Russo-Israelis Lev Gutman 
and Vladimir Liberzon, the Dutch-Russ Gennadi Sosonko, the 
Russo-Canadian Igor Ivanov, a couple of Olympic teams of Yanko- 
slavs: Lev Alburt, Sergai Kudrin, Boris Kogan, Leonid Shamkovich, 
Anatoly Lein, Vitaly Zaltsman, Roman Dzhindzhikhashvili, and 
Dimitri Guervich, and last.after a sensational arrival. Viktor Kor- 
chnoi from Switzerland. So there were 15 Russians competing for the 
$50,000 prize money, nearly a quarter of the whole tournament. 
There must be something effective about the Soviet system of chess 
training that so many talents have to emigrate to find room to prac- 
tice their art. 
The Coming of Korchnoi 

The last player anyone expected to appear was Korchnoi, and he 
did come last. Telling no one connected with the tournament of his 
plans, Korchnoi left a tape with a Russian language radio in Europe 
announcing his intentions and flew from Switzerland to Los Angeles. 
At quarter to one the night before the tournament was to start the 
red-eye Greyhound from Los Angeles pulled up at the Dow Villa, 
and Korchnoi debarked. 

Tournament Travel Coordinator Jerry Hanken was playing speed 
chess in the lobby, oblivious to the bus because he thought he had 
transported and settled all the players. A friend happened to look up 
from kibitzing and saw the solitary debarking passenger. **Hey look! 
Isn't that Korchnoi?’’ he asked in a voice mingling certainty with 
disbelief. 

Hanken sprang into action and accosted Korchnoi at the front 
desk. As additional security Korchnoi had made no advance motel 
reservation, and Lone Pine was full up that night. After 45 vain 
minutes driving to the other Lone Pine hostelries Hanken and Kor- 
chnoi felt discouraged. ‘‘I guess I out-finessed myself," Korchnoi 

bserved. Ultimately Hanken remembered a player with an extra bed 

o wanted to change rooms anyway, so Korchnoi had lodging for 
the night and the tournament. 
Calling Moscow 

The next day presented a different sort of crisis for the Soviet 
players, who spent much time rattling Russian back and forth with 
their Federation. Since Korchnoi's abrupt defection from the Soviet 
Union in 1976, the only Soviet player he has faced has been Anatoly 
Karpov in their 1978 World Championship match. The Soviets refuse 
to send their players to any tournament in which Korchnoi is com- 
peting. A legion of Soviet grandmasters denounced his patriotism 
and several other things in a petition in 1976. This is no official 





Left to right; Bent Larsen, Ron Henley, Yasser Seirawan, John 
Fedorowicz, Pal Benko, and Tim Tarjan taking the sun after 


awards brunch. 
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Statham Cont. 


boycott, mind you, it is just that patriotic Soviets voluniarily don’t 
want to go to tournaments which feature Korchnoi. 
In bubblegum chess card trading circles one Korchnoi is not a 


trade for a Karpov and a Tal or a Spassky and a Kasparov. The result 
has been that Korchnoi does not get the kind of challenging practice 
he needs to keep his game at its peak. He complained of that recently 
at the Banco di Roma tournament where he wiped out a field with an 
average rating of 2450. This was his motive in coming to Lone Pine; 
there he would get to face good players. Since no advance registra- 
tion is required and no invitations sent out, he could slip into the 
field without notifying anyone in advance of his intentions. 

The Soviets had a big problem. Clearly Korchnoi had snookered 
them into a compromising position. Romanishin and Yusupov could 
hardly claim that they had come to Lone Pine to climb Mount 
Whitney. They could not back out of the tournament without mak- 
ing the boycott official, an act which is ‘‘contrary to the spirit of 
FIDE.” So they stayed, and they played. They were models of 
decorum and sportsmanship. They were also more generally friendly 
than previous Soviet participants. Perhaps it was because their 
English was better or perhaps because they were exhilarated by their 
first exposure to ““Lone Pine experience.”” 

| The Fateful Meeting 

Korchnoi held center stage with three wins in a row. Neither 
Yusupov, who drew the Russians Kudrin and Kogan, nor 
Romanishin who conceded a draw to Benko could quite keep pace. 
Korchnoi remained half a point up through round six, drawing 
challengers Bent Larsen and Larry Christiansen of Modesto. Mean- 
time, Yusupov was catching up by downing grandmasters Liberzon 
and Andy Soltis of New York. The seventh round pairing was in- 
evitable. It was Yusupov, the bright young star with a multi-year 
contract tying him to the Soviet system, against Korchnoi, a more 
tendentious free agent than Reggie Jackson and Dave Winfield com- 
bined. 

Yusupov arrived early for the seventh round but not earlier than a 
bevy of kibitzers who had taken all the seats around first board. 
Another knot stood tensely, no one moving, everyone waiting to see 
what would happen. Yusupov had already put to rest the rumors that 
he would not play Korchnoi. The inevitable announcements from 
chief director Isaac Kashdan: ‘‘No picture taking after 
1:15...etc...Start your clocks." 

Yusupov punched his clock then cradled his temples in very sen- 
sitive fingers to try to get wholly into chess and to blot out the 
distractions of life where it is not lived on a time limit. Korchnoi had 
not appeared. Yusupov sat motionless, looking very unhappy as if 
there were too much weight on his head, but the spectators all at- 
tributed his demeanor to a feeling that he was a talent too soon fac- 
ing a talent who refuses to acknowledge that it is ever too late. 

It seemed forever, but it was only 1:06 when Korchnoi clad in 
color-coordinated blue suit, shirt, and shoes strode into the room. In 
his left hand he cradled a quart of low-fat chocolate milk. He reach- 
ed the board; Yusupov half rose and extended a hand. They clasped 
gently, quickly, sat, and Korchnoi thrust 1 d4. The spectators collec- 
tively exhaled and began to scatter.except for those who had the 
ring-side seats. 
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Before the game: Korchnoi meets Yusupov 


Lone Pine Prizewinners 


Queen's Gambit: Y. Korchnoi.A. Yusupov: 1 d4, d5; 2 c4, c6; 3 
Nf3, Nf6; 4 e3, Bed. 

This is not a Karpov kind of line, so Yusupov is not pricking Kor- 
chnoi to see how he might react in September against the champion. 

“You play your own game and so do I,” he seems to be saying. Kor- 
chnoi accepts the two bishops without getting a lot out of it. 

5 h3, Bf3; 6 Qf3, e6; 7 Bd3, Nbd7; 8 Nc3, 6; 9 0-0, Bg7; 10 Rdl. 

This looks a little superficial. Perhaps 10 Bd2 with the idea of 
planting rooks on c1 and bl was more efficient.but also more 
drawish. 

10 ..., 0-0; 11 Qe2, Qc7; 12 Ba2, Rad8; 13 Racl, Qb8; 14 Bel, 
Rfe8; 15 Qc2, Rc8; 16 b4, e5; 17 de, Ne5; 18 cd, Nd5. 

Perhaps in the interest of keeping the game alive Korchnoi eschews 
19 Nd5, cd; 20 Qe2 when a later -.., d4 can be powerful. 

19 Be2, Nb4; 20 Qb3, Nd5. 

This is a real grandmaster game. Apparently after 20 ..., Na6; 21 
Ba6, ba 22 Ne4 provides White a nice ending. 

21 Nd5, cd; 22 Qd5, Rc1; 23 Rc1, Rc8; 24 Rd1, Nc6; 25 Bc4, Qc7; 
26 Qe4, Ne5; 27 Bb3, b5; 28 Qd5, a6; 29 24, Bf6. 

Black has to be careful. It does not make a draw to play 29 ..., ba; 
30 Ba4 when 31 f4 looms as a big threat. Besides Yusupov is not play- 
ing for a draw. Now if 30 ab, Rd8. 

30 Qe4, Nc4; 31 ab, ab; 32 Rd5. 
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This is a difficult position for both sides. White's bishops cover a 
lot of squares. At the time it seemed that 32 ..., Qb6 was a move, also 
32 ..., NaS was not wholly unsound since 33 Rb5?, Qcl; 34 Ra5?, 
Qel wins a rook. 

Yusupov was short of time here and embarked on a perilous 
maneuver. Korchnoi had played rapidly himself, but perhaps 
Yusupov was emboldened because Korchnoi was almost out of 
chocolate milk. 

32 ..., Ra8?; 33 Kf1, Ral; 34 Ke2, Kg7; 35 Bb4, Nb6; 36 Rd6, Rel; 
37 Rf6!, Kf6; 38 Qd4, Kg5; 39 Be7, Qe7 and resigned because of 40 
Qf4, Kh5; 41 94, Kh4; 42 Qh6 mate. 1-0. 

Yusupov shook hands again and stood in front of the board with 
his scoresheet covering his face. No one could be sure whether or not 
he was crying. 





Line Pine Prizewinners 


1 Viktor Korchnoi 7-2 ($15,000) 
2 Yasser Seirawan 62-2 ($7,333) 
3 Svetozar Gligoric 65-214 ($7,333) 
4 Gennadi Sosonko 64-2), ($7,333) 
5 Larry Christiansen 6-3 ($1,287) 
6 Tim Tarjan 6-3 ($1,287) 
7 Ron Henley 6-3 ($1,287) 
8 Arthur Yusupov 6-3 ($1,287) 
9 Bozidar Ivanovic 6-3 ($1,287) 
10 Helmut Pfleger 6-3 ($1,287) 
11 Daniel Campora 6-3 ($1,287) 
12 Lev Alburt 6-3 ($1,287) 

cont. on p. 6 








Statham cont. 


While Korchnoi gets to convert $15,000 into Swiss francs for taking 
first with a 7-2 score, Yasser Seirawan, a second on the Korchnoi 
team preparing to face Karpov in September, gets to take $7, 333 
home to Seattle by virtue of tying for second place in the Statham 
tournament with 612-22. The popular Seirawan posted important 
wins over Helmut Pfleger and Larry Christiansen before he faced his 
toughest challenges in the last two rounds. 

In round eight he faced Korchnoi. Before that game Seirawan told 
Allen Kaufman, the Executive Director of the American Chess Foun- 
dation, ‘‘In my book on grandmaster behavior there is no chapter on 
how you should play against your employer.’’ He told me that earlier 
that morning in the shower he had concluded that the only opening 
he could employ against Korchnoi ‘’was the Queen’s Gambit.’’ They 
played that opening and drew. 

The two have a very family feeling toward each other, and it was 
probably a relief that they could play a real game and still draw. 

Gennadi Sosoko of Holland, hot off a tie for first at Wilk-an- 
Zee, also had 6%. Sosonko, another Soviet emigrant, caught the 
flavor of this tournament in his awards speech, ‘‘I have spoken more 
Russian at Lone Pine than I have ever spoken in the last nine years."' 

Svetozar Gligoric of Yugoslavia provided Seirawan's ninth round 
crisis. He played a very sharp line against Seirawan's Nimzoindian 
but agreed to a draw before the complications unfolded. Seirawan 


offered the draw just before he had to commit himself. Had he 


waited another move to make the offer after playing the correct 


move, Gligoric might have played on, but Gligoric thought an incor- 


rect continuation more dangerous and so signed the peace treaty. 
This made him the third 6^. 
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Gligoric is happy to accept prize. 


At 6-3 were Bozidar Ivanovic, the Yugoslav champion and Helmut 
Pfleger, the scholarly West German. Yusupov also rebounded from 
his heart-breaking game against Korchnoi to join them. He still 
looked sad and shy at the awards brunch as the assembled players, 
press, and spectators cheered him to the podium to receive his prize. 
The more he plays the more well-liked he will become. He is a great 
ambassador of good will for the Soviet Union. 

There were also four Americans sharing the $1,287.50 prize money 
for 5th-12th places, all had received rigorous training at a number of 
previous Statham tournaments. Ron Henley, the Houston IM who 
likes to sing “Thank God I'm a Country Boy" in the showers was 3-3 
going into the stretch but socked it to three straight hopefuls in the 
concluding rounds. 

Lev Alburt of New York was also among this company. And there 
were two Californians. In the last round Jim Tarjan of Berkeley 
played magician creating chances against Romanishin out of an in- 
ferior ending. At adjournment he and John Fedorowicz were trying 
to find wins, although he was pawns down. 

There was also Larry Christiansen, the most modest world cham- 
pionship hopeful in the world. If you want to see grace under 
pressure, watch this Modesto marvel play. After the game he always 
has a bad word to say about his play, even if he wins or draws against 
some biggie. He scored 6-3 against a field whose average rating was 
2519. None of the other prize winners faced a tougher group. 


**Who he?"' we all asked about Daniel Campora of Argentina, but 
he forced his way into the prize winners’ circle with three straight 
wins in the last three rounds. The critical game was his last round win 
over Bent Larsen. This was the first time Larsen had ever finished 
out of the money at a Lone Pine tournament. 

Some games to catch the flavor of play: 

New Jersey's Michael Wilder went wild against Anatoly Lein in the 
final round. 

Queen's Pawn Opening; M. Wilder—A. Lein: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 Nf3, 
d6; 3 Nc3, Bf5; 4 g3, Qc8. 

Lein confesses, ‘ʻI don't know any [opening] theory." This 
distinguishes him from Pal Benko, who declared, **I am semi-retired. 
I don't study openings anymore."' It takes a young person to find the 
openings interesting. 

This is an extravagant idea. It aims at exchanging White's good 
bishop and then changing the pawn structure to make Black's KB 
good, but the loss of time concedes too much development and space 
in the center to White. 

: 5 Bg2, Bh3; 6 0-0, Bg2; 7 Kg2, d5; 8 Qd3, Nbd7; 9 Rel, e6; 10 e4, 
e. 

Apparently 10 ..., Bb4; 11 e5, Ne4; 12 a3 prepares the way for Nh4 
and the advance f4—f5. 

11 Ne4, Be7; 12 Bg5, 0-0; 13 Rad1, h6; 14 Bd2?!, Rd8; 15 c4, c6; 
16 Qc2, b5; 17 b3, Qa6; 18 c5, Ned; 19 Re4, Nf6; 20 Rh4, Rd5. 

Around here Lein seems too confident. After 20 ..., Nd5; 21 Rh3, 
Nf6; 22 g4 looks dangerous, but what about 20 ..., Qb7 bringing the 
queen back into action and being content with only the backward QP 
as an object of play? 

21 Rel, Rad8; 22 Bh6, gh. 

Black seems to have all the squares covered, but White has a way 
to punch a new hole: 23 RE6! and a) fe; 24 Qg6, Kf8; 25 Rh6 with 
mate threats as in the game or b) Qb7; 24 Rh6. 

23 Re6!, Kf8; 24 Rh6, Ng8; 25 Rh8, f5!; 26 Qe2!, Kg7; 27 Ne5 1-0, 


Against Soltis Yusupov boxed Black's pieces as though they were so 
many rows of chocolates. 

Modern Defense; A. Yusupov — A. Soltis: 1 d4, 6; 2 c4 Bg7; 3 
Nc3, d6; 4 e4, c6; 5 Be3, Nh6; 6 h3, £5; 7 Qd2, Nf7. 

Against weak players such off-side developing ideas can be strong, 
but White exploits Black’s lack of pressure against d4, loosens his 
pawns, and cramps his pieces in fine style. 

8 ef, gf; 9 Nge2, 0-0; 10 d5, Naó (..., e51?); 11 Nf4, Nc5; 12 Be?, 
e5; 13 de, Ne6; 14 Nh5, Bh8. 

Black has rid himself of his principal central weakness, but he has 
another—around his king. 

15 g4, Ng7; 16 0-0-0, Nh5; 17 gh, Bf6; 18 Bd4, Qe7; 19 f4, Re8; 20 
Rhg1, Kh8; 21 Bf3, Be6; 22 Rdel, Rad8. 

If a grandmaster can play like Black has against another grand- 
master, he can play that way against us. We need only increase the 
mobility the space advantage grants. The crushing blow is easy by 
comparison to coordinating the pieces to deliver it. 

23 Bd5, Ne5; 24 fe, de; 25 Re5, cd; 26 Nd5, Rd5; 27 cd, Qc7; 28 
Qc3 1-0. 

Gligoric got to show his consummate mastery of the game in this 
ending. Black's two king-side pawns paralyze White's three, but 
there are four rooks on the board, and those two pawns could prove 
to be weakies if White ever gets any rook mobility. There are a lot of 
ways not to win, but Gligoric steers his way through by carefully im- 
proving his position. 
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Statham cont. 


27 ..., Rg5; 28 Kd1, Rdg8; 29 Rdd2, Res! 

Black has commenced his siege by temporarily tying White to the 
KNP and now begins to conquer the fourth rank. The win hinges on 
never letting White's rooks get active, then activating the king, then 
forcing an exchange of rooks. 

30 Kel, Rgg5; 31 Kf2, Rc5; 32 Rd4, Rge5; 33 Rd2, Kd7; 
34 Ke2, Rg5; 35 Kf2, Rge5; 36 Ke2, Rg5; 37 Kd1, Ke6; 38 a4, a5. 

A good point for the student to note. Black wants to keep as many 
pawns on his majority side as he can. This makes him more flexible 
in exchange and leaves more target pawns against which to operate. 
Rooks love fixed pawns as much as any other pieces. 

39 Kel, Rge5; 40 Kf2, Rel. 

Notice how Black has brought his king to the front before trying 
for a rook trade. Double rook endings are much more drawish than 
single rook endings when you have to open a lot of lines by pawn ex- 
changes, therefore, the logical next step is to trade a pair of rooks. 
The next step then is to control the fifth rank so as to protect the 
king-side pawns while attacking those on the queen-side. 

41 Rd1, Rd1; 42 Rd1, Res. 

So that after 43 Kd3, d5; 44 ed, Rd5 with a winning king and pawn 
ending. 

43 Rd, c6; 44 Ke2, Rc4; 45 b3, Rb4; 46 Rd3, Ke5; 47 Rc3, d5; 48 
ed, Kd5. 

It is still important not to let the rook loose in the rear. 

49 Kd2, Rd4; 50 Kel, c5; 51 Rc2, c4; 52 Kb2, cb; 53 Kd3, Rb3; 54 
Ka2. 

The weakness of White's king-side pawns has long been neglected, 
but it is still there. On 54 Rc3, Kd4! 

54 ..., Kd4; 55 Re2. 

Larsen has been playing carefully, waiting for the chance to let his 
rook loose in the rear, but here 55 Rc7, Rd2 and White's king is too 
far away from Black's king-side pawns. 

55 ..., Kc3; 56 Re5, Rd2; 57 Ka3, Rg2; 58 Ra5, Rg3; 59 Rb5, Rh3; 
60 Rb7, Rh1; 61 ka2, h3; 62 Rf7, Rf1; 63 Rh7, Rf2; 64 Ka3, Rf3; 65 
a5, Kc4; 66 Kad, Rf1!; 67 Rc7, Kd5; 68 Re2, Ral; 69 Kb5, Rb1; 70 
ka6, Rb8; 71 Rh2, Rh8; 72 Kb7, Ke4; 73 a6, Kf3; 74 a7, Kg3; 75 Rh1, 
h2; 76 Rc1, f3 0-1. 
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Post mortem. 


Many reasonably good tournament players can reach the position 
after White’s 55th and still contrive to turn it into a draw. There are 
many tricks, but you have to study them for yourself. And there are 
points to be had for the effort. The main theme is that White laid the 
traps but Black kept the initiative even on captures. 


They’re Not Always So Cheap 

We all dream of playing an immortal game but hope to spring a 
cheapo on our opponent. That is how Tarjan described his surprise 
against Leonid Shamkovich in this game. The trick is just to sacrifice 
your queen. 

Slav-Schlechter Variation; J. Tarjan—L. Shamkovich: 1 c4, Nf6; 
2 Nf3, c6; 3 Nc3, d5; 4 e3, g6; 5 d4, Bg7; 6 Bd3, 0-0; 7 0-0, Bf5. 

This is not a defense one would expect from Shamkovich. There 
are not enough sharp moves early on. White has to try for queen-side 
initiative, but he has little else going for him. Black is not rich in 
counterchances, however, and Shamkovich likes tricky positions. 

Readers interested in this position from a theoretical viewpoint 
may refer to ECOIII, p. 378. Tarjan plays slightly more directly. 

8 Bf5, gf; 9 cd, cd; 10 Qb3, b6; 11 Bd2, Nc6; 12 Rfc1, Rc8; 13 Rc2, 
Qd7; 14 Racl, e6; 15 QbS. 

It seems hard to fault 15 ..., Qb7, which is in the passive tradition 
of the Schlecter-Slav. White’s idea is 16 Qa6, but he has also invited 
Black to fall into a trap. 

15 ..., a6; 16 Qb6, Rb8; 17 Nd5! 


cont. on p. 8 
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Black has lots of play after 17 Qa6, Nb4 but now lots of 
headaches. Uncovering the masked battery on the QB file causes im- 
mense headaches. 

17 ..., Rb6; 18 Nb6, Qd8; 19 Rc6, Re8. 

With an uncompensated pawn majority and much more active 
pieces, White must be materially and positionally up. here. 

20 Ne5, Bf8; 21 BaS, Ng4; 22 Nf3, Nf6; 23 g3, Nd5; 24 Rc8, Qe7. 

Books and plays have been written on this kind of position: The 
Spanish Inquisition is one; ‘‘I Died a Thousand Times’’ is another. 
Shamkovich hopes this is a personal narrative called Survival in 
Auschwitz (Quite a good book by Mario Pei, it leaves you hungry 
and chilly if still alive.) | 

25 Nd5, ed; 26 R8c7, Qe4; 27 Ng5, Qd3; 28 Nf7, f4; 29 ef, Re2; 30 
Bc3, Rc2; 31 Rf1, Bb4; 32 Nh6, Kh8; 33 Rc8, Kg7; 34 Rg8, Kh6; 35 
Bb4 1-0. 

For those who think of chess as a struggle from start to finish, 
there could be no game more exciting than that between Lein and 
Christiansen. Fortunately we can replay it with Christiansen’s notes 
because few of us would be able to play either side without suffering 
a coronary arrest. 





Attacks on Opposite Sides of the Board 
by GM Larry Christiansen 

One of tht most hair-raising kinds of struggles is the conflict bet- 
ween two opponents who are pushing attacks on opposite wings. The 
eighth round win at Lone Pine against Anatoly Lein is a rich, if im- 
perfect example. 

Bogo-Indian Defense; A. Lein—L. Christiansen: 1 dd, Nf6; 2 c4, 
e6; 3 Nf3, Bb4. 

Bent Larsen played this twice against me in recent tournaments. 
Obtaining nothing in the opening both times, I felt well acquainted 
with the finesses. 

4 Bd2, a5; 5 e3. 

I played 4 g3 both times against Larsen. The text is simpler. 

5 ... b6?! 

This does not really fit into this scheme. More logical is 5 ..., 0-0 
followed by ..., d5. 

6 Bd3, Bb7; 7 0-0, 0-0; 8 Nc3, d6; 9 Qe2, Nbd7; 10 a3!, Bc3; 11 
Bc3, Ne4; 12 Nd2! 

Ordinarily doubled QBP's would be a severe liability in such posi- 
tions, but here Black has compromised his queen-side with 4 ..., a5, 
which makes it difficult to play against them. 

12 ..., 15, 13 131 

Since 13 Be4, fe; 14 Qg4, Rf5! when 15 Ne4?, h5 wins a piece. 

13 ..., Nc3; 14 bc, e5; 15 Bc2! 

White plans Ba4 putting ticklish pressure on Black's position 
because Black lacks a comfortable e8 for a rook. 

15 ..., Bc6? 

Rather thoughtless. Better was 15 ..., Qe7. I thought I was being 
fancy by trying to provoke dS. 

16 f4! 

Now White takes the initiative because 16 ..., ed; 17 cd, Qe7; 18 
e4, fe; 19 Ne4!, Rae8; 20 d5, Bb7; 21 Rael gives White a tremendous 
game, while 16 ..., ef; 18 Rf4 also yields a strong initiative to White. I 


preferred to be anti-positional rather than play such dismal alter- 
natives. 

16 ..., e4!?; 17 g4!, Nf6; 18 gf. 

Also strong was 18 g5, Nd7, but White would then find it difficult 
to open lines on the king-side. 

18 ..., Qe7; 19 Khl, Bd7; 20 Rgl, h6! 

Not 20 ..., Bf5; 21 RgS. 

21 Rg3, Bf5; 22 Bad4!, Kh7. 

I hoped to get some king-side counterplay with ..., g6 and ..., NhS, 

23 d51? 

23 Bc6 was more accurate, but 23 d5 looks very strong as White is 
threatening Nb3—d4 with crushing effect. My next two moves nar- 
rowly avert this threat. 

23 ..., b5!; 24 Bb5, A4!; 25 Rb1, g6; 26 Bcó6, Rab8; 27 Rb4, Nh5; 
28 Rg1, Qf6; 29 Nb1, Qh4; 30 Bad, g5! 

Finally some counterplay. If now 31 fg? Black has 31 ..., Rb4; 32 
cb, Bd7 threatening both ..., Rf2 and ..., Ba4. 

31 BD1!, Bg6; 32 Qg2. 

Because 32 £57, Rf5!; 33 Rb8, Rf2 gives Black too much as a result 
of White’s disorganized position. Also bad is 32 Rb8, Rb8; 33 f5, 
Bf7, and Black has good play for the two pawns. 

Not good enough for Black here was 32 ..., Nf4; 33 ef, Rb4; 34 cb, 
Rf4; 35 Nc3, and Black has no way to proceed. 

32 ..., Rbe8; 33 Rb7?? 





After 32 ..., Rbe8 


The critical position. White has a better defense in 33 Bh5!, Qh5 
and now 34 Rb7, gf!; 35 Rc7, Kh8; 36 Qg6, Qf3; 37 Rg2 and Black 
has nothing but a perpetual. White cannot play 37 Qg2?, Rg8!; 38 
Qf3, ef, and it appears that Black wins in all variations. 

Also interesting was 33 Bh5, QhS5; 34 fg, Qf3 with good 
counterplay for Black. 

Not to be overlooked is 33 Nd2, Nf4!; 34 ef and now a) 34 ..., Rf4; 
35 Qg3, Qg3; 36 hg, Rf2; 37 Rg2, Rg2; 38 Kg2, e3 and Black has no 
problems in the ending or b) 34 ..., e3!?; 35 Nf3, Qf4; 36 c5, Re4; 37 
Rb7, e2!!; 38 Be2, Re2; 39 Qe2, Be4; 40 Rc7, Kh8; 41 Rg3, g4 and 
White has real problems fending off Black's attack. One resource is 
42 c4!, Qe51?; 43 Rg4!, Bf3; 44 Qf3, Rf3; 45 Rc8 with a draw by 
perpetual. 

Of course there can easily be improvements, but these variations at 
least show how dangerous Black's counterplay is. 

33 ..., Nf4! 

This is crushing when White's knight languishes on bl. 

34 Rc7, Kh8; 35 Qg4. 

Black has two crushers after 35 ef: a) 35 ...; e3 36 Bc2, e2!; 37 
Bg6, el/Q with a winning attack or simply b) 35 ..., Rf4 with threats 
both of ..., Rf2 and ..., e3. Lein offered a draw here, but Black's at- 
tack is too strong to sign an armistice. 

35 ..., Qg4; 36 Bg4, Nd3; 37 h4, Rb8!; 38 Kh2, Rb2; 39 Kg3, Ne5. 

With the aim of 40 hg, Ng4; 41 Kg4, h5; 42 Kh4, Rf3 soon follow- 
ed by mate. 

40 Rc8, gh; 41 Kh3. 

Not 41 Kh4, Rc8 and Nf3.: 

41 ..., Rc8; 42 Bc8, h5!; 42 c5, dc; 44 d6, Nf3; 45 Rh1. 

The mating net is cast, and 45 Rg2, Rbl; 46 Rg6, Rhl; 47 Kg2, 
Rgl; 48 Kf2, Rg6 is also hopeless. But Black misses the immediate 
win by 45 ..., Bf7! intending ..., Bc4 and ..., Bf1 forcing mate. 


cont. on p. 10 
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LINARES, 1981 


by GM Larry Christiansen 


What is it about Spain? Is it the food? the water? the unrushed 
lifestyle? Whatever it is, for some reason I have had extraordinarily 
;ood fortune there. This year I returned to the annual tournament in 
Linares to play in my first real heavyweight tournament. I got in only 
because I had won the previous year. 

To be honest, my goal for this tournament was to score 50 per 
cent. In the end, although I did not exceed my wildest dreams, I did 
manage to tie for first with Anatoly Karpov. 

Karpov had a fairly smooth tournament with rough spots only 
against me and Juan Bellon. By round nine he had collected seven 
points and coasted to a tie by drawing twice, while I was cleaning up 
on the two tail-enders, Garcia and Bellon. Although it was clear that 
he would win on tie-break, it puzzled me why he would take a short 
draw with Kavalek as White in round ten. 

I led the tournament early on, scoring 4% out of the first five 
rounds. I won in good style both from Spassky in round one and 
Portisch in round five. Then I had to play Karpov, who was half a 
point down. The position quickly became wildly unclear with pieces 
strung all over the board. At one point I had a chance to seize a clear 
advantage with 28 ..., Kh7, but I passed over that and made a few 
subsequent feeble moves which allowed Karpov to press on to vic- 
tory. 

There followed hard fought draws against Ribli and Larsen, a 17 
move Petdrawish with Ljubojevic and an oasis at the end with Garcia 
and Bellon. 

Although Karpov and I had the same score, it is Spanish custom 
ways to declare a single champion. Since Karpov won on tie-break, 
ie received the magnificent solid silver artwork reserved for first 
rrize plus his substantial playing fee. I got a bronze trophy and about 
11,500 as a runner-up. 

Bent Larsen came third. The uncompromising Dane might have 
lone better had he taken Ribli's draw offer and avoided Spassky's 
Jever trap. Some consider him to be the world's best endgame player 
(Korchnoi leads my own list.). At any rate, his attractive style is 
popular with the public and organizers. He told me that he has ‘‘got- 
ten tired of saving tournaments” and now charges a large fee for his 
participation. 

Zoltan Ribli of Hungary came in fourth. He had looked to be a 
threat for first place until he lost to Bellon and drew Garcia. 

Boris Spassky and Lubosh Kavalek tied for fifth and sixth. 
Kavalek, a last minute replacement for Mikhail Tal, seemed tired and 
unambitious. Spassky had some interesting games but for some 
reason did not apply the knock-out punch in some games he would 
normally win. 

Lajos Portisch could not recover from early losses with the White 
pieces against Larsen and Karpov. I learned at least one thing about 
Portisch in this tournament: DO NOT PLAY A BENONI 
AGAINST HIM. He had Garcia in virtual zugzwang after about 15 
moves in that line. 

The chess public in Linares showed inspiring enthusiasm. The 
tournament hall was invariably full of fans, and the spectators were 
very courteous. I must have signed over a thousand autographs dur- 
ing the tournament. 

Yasser Seirawan arrived as “Official Spectator.” Presumably he 
was scouting Karpov for Korchnoi in preparation for their upcoming 
world championship match. 

As is the custom for this tournament, the organizers arranged a lit- 
tle bull-fight on one of the free days. The catch was that they wanted 
the players to be the matadors! In the end only Seirawan, Kavalek, 
and I entered the ring. I was a repeat performer from last year, but 
Lubosh and Yasser found this new experience terrifying if ex- 
hilarating. Kavalek caught on quickly to the sport amidst the chant 
of **Ole! For better or worse, we were all well fortified with wine 
before we donned our capes. 

The organizers staged a memorable closing ceremony in which 
Larsen contrived to star. giving autographs to young women on his 
knee and singing Danish folk songs. Kavalek held on for the American 
side with a rousing rendition of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.’’ 


When it’s mano e mano, Larry Christiansen agrees: 
heaven for little bulls.” 
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Perhaps a few games may be in order: 

Queen’s Gambit Declined; L. Christiansen — B. Spassky: 1 d4, 
d5; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Nf6; 4 cd. 

I was in a bit of a daze at the start of this game. Before lunch Boris 
and I agreed to have some wine during the meal. Then, relaxing in my 
room before the game, I dozed off and awoke 20 minutes late for the 
game. I hurriedly threw some water on my face and rushed to the tour- 
nament hall. As the fog lifted, I decided to play the Exchange Varia- 
tion in deference to Spassky's great knowledge of the Tartakover V 
ariation. 

4 ..., ed; 5 Bg5, Be7; 6 e3, 0-0; 7 Bd3, Nbd7; 8 Nge2, Re8; 9 Qc2, 
Nf8; 10 h3. 


Cont. on p. 10 
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Linares cont. 


I decided to castle Q-side. My plan is a slow pawn advance on the 
K-side with the object of gaining space, not really playing for mate. 
10 ..., c6; 11 g4, Bd7; 12 0-0-0, Rc8; 13 Kb1, b5; 14 Nf4, a5. 

Better is 14 ..., h6; 15 Bf6, Bf6; 16 Bf5, Ne6! with a comfortable 
game for Black. 

15 Bf5, a4?!; 16 Nd3! 

If now 16 ..., a3; 17 b4! seals up the Q-side. 

16 ..., Bf5; 17 gf, N8d7; 18 Rhgl, Bf8? 

After the game we decided that 18 ..., cS! was cu:rect while White 
should play 19 dc, Nc5; 20 Nc5, Rc5; 21 Qd3. After 21 ..., a3; 22 b3, 
Rc3?, 23 Qc3, Ne4; 24 Qg7! wins for White. I think White is better in 
this line after 21 Qd3, but Black has some counterplay. 

9 Rg2, c5. 

Preferable is 19 ..., Kh8, But White would have a powerful attack 
simply by 20 Rdgl. 

20 dc, Nc5; 21 Nc5, Rc5; 22 Qd3, Kh8. 

On 22 ..., a3; 23 Qd4 crushes. 

23 Ne4!, Re4. 

Since 23 ..., Rc6; 24 Nf6, gf; 25 Bh4 decides. 
2À Qe4, Qc8; 25 Qd3, Ne4; 26 f3!, Ng5, 27 Rg5, Be7; 28 f6!, Bf6; 29 
Rd5, h6. 

Also hopeless is 29 ..., g6; 30 Rc5, Qc5; 31 Qd6. 

39 Rc5, Qc5; 31 Rc! 1-0 

English Opening; L. Christiansen,L. Portisch; 1 c4, c5; 2 Nc3, Nf6; 
3 Nf3, e6; 4 g3, Nc6; 5 Bg2, d5; 6 cd, Nd5; 7 0-0, Be7; 8 d4, 0-0; 9 e4, 
Nc3. 

A surprise. Portisch has been successful with 9 ..., Ndb4; 10 dc, Bc5; 
11 a3, Nd3; 12 Qe2, Ncl; 13 Rcl, e5! as in Vaganyan , Portisch; Rio de 
Janeiro, 1979 E 

10 bc, cd; 11 cd, Bf6; 12 Bb2. 

A game Gavrikov „Tukmakov; USSR. 1979 continued 12 Ba3, Re8; 
13 Rel, Qa5?; 14 Bd6 gave a big advantage for White, but Black can 
do better with 13 ..., Nd4; 14 e5, Be7!; 15 Nd4, Ba3; 16 Nb5, Qa5. 
Black looks all right. 

12 ..., 16; 13 Rb1, Bd7; 14 d5, ed; 15 ed, Na5; 16 Ne5, Be5? 

Although this is inexplicable, I think White is slightly better after 16 
..., Rc8; 17 Rcl1! (to keep the Na$ out of play), Qd6; 18 Rel, Rcl; 19 
Qcl, Rc8; (19 ..., Bd5; 20 Ba3); 20 Qf4! with a sharp position. After 
20 ..., Re8; 21 Qa4! is strong. 

17 Be5, Rc8. 

Because 17 ..., Nc4 fails to 18 Bg7. Perhaps Portisch overlooked this 
trick when he played 16 .... BeS. 

18 Rc1, Qd7; 19 Bc3, Ba6; 20 Rel, Nb7; 21 Qd4d, f6; 22 Bb4. 

White's game plays itself. The passed pawn and two bishops are too 
strong. 

22 ..., Rel; 23 Rel, Rce8; 24 Rc8, Qc8; 25 h4, BbS. 


After 25 ..., Qc4 White simply plays 26 Qd2 threatening 27 d6. 

26 d6, Nc5; 27 Qd5, Kf8; 28 Qed! 

Effective and elegant. If now 28 ..., Qd8; 29 Bc5, bc; 30 Qb7, Bes: 
31 Qc7, Qd7; 31 Qc5 with an easy win. Also decisive is 28 ..., Kg8; 29 
Bc5. bc: 3^ 0e7, Bd7: 31 Bd5. Kh8: 3! n7 

28 ..., Kf7?1; 29 Qe7, Kg6; 30 h51, Kh5; 31 Qf7 1-0. 

Other Games 

Pirc Defense; A. KarpovAL. Christiansen: 1 ed, d6; 2 d4, Nf6; 3 
Nc3, g6; 4 f4 Bg7; 5 NI3, 0-0; 6 Be3, Nc6; 7 Qd2, eS; 8 de, de; 9 Qd$, 
Rd8; 10 de, Ng4; 11 Bg5, Rd7; 12 Bb5, h6; 13 B2, Rd8; 14 Nds5, 
Nce5; 15 Nc7, Rb8; 16 h3, Nf3; 17 gf, Nf2; 18 Rf1, Bb2; 19 Rb1, Bd4; 
20 Nd5, Nh3; 21 Bh6, Be6; 22 Rd1, Be5; 23 f4, Bg7? 

Instead 23 ..., Kh7 is advantageous. 

24 Bg7, Kg7; 25 Rd3!, g5?; 26 Rg3, Bd5; 27 ed, Rd5; 28 Bd3, /Rh8; 
29 Rf3, Nf4; 30 Rf4, Rh2; 31 a4, b6; 32 Rc4, Rh1; 33 Kd2, Ra1; 34 
Rf3, Rd7, 35 R£S, f6; 36 Kc3, Rf7; 37 Rd5, Rgl; 38 Rc8, g4; 39 Rh5, 
f5; 40 Bf5, g3; 41 Rh7 1-0. 

Benoni; L. Portisch¢G. Garcia 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nf3, c5; 4 d5, 
ed; 5cd, d6; 6 Nc3, g6; 7 Bf4, a6; 8 a4, Bg7; 9 e4, 0-0; 10 Be2, Nh5?; 11 
Bg5, f6; 12 Bd2, Bh8; 13 h3, b6; 14 0-0, Ra7; 15 Nh2, Ng7; 16 f4, Re7; 
17 Bc4, f5?; 18 e5, Nd7; 19 Nf3, h6; 20 Qc2, Ne8; 21 Rael, Kh7; 22 
Qd3, Bg7; 23 e6, Ndf6; 24 g4!, Ng8. 

If instead 24 ..., fg; 25 Qg6!, Kg6; 26 Bd3, Kh5; 27 hg, Kg4; 28 Re2 
wins. 

25 gf, gf; 26 Kh2, Ra7; 27 Rgl, Bh8; 28 Ne4, Bb2; 29 Ng3, Ng7; 30 
Rb1, Qf6; 31 Qc2, Bd4; 32 Nd4, cd; 33 Rb6, Rc7; 34 Qb3, Ne7; 35 
Rd6, Qh4; 36 Qd3, Rg8; 37 Rg2, Ne8; 38 Rd8, Rc4; 39 Qc4, Ng6; 40 
Re8, Re8; 41 Qd4 1-0. 

Queen’s Gambit Declined; L. Christiansen—S. Gligoric: 1d4, d5; 2 
c4, e6; 3 Nf3, Nf6; 4 Nc3, Be7; 5 Bg5, 0-0; 6 e3, h6; 7 Bf6, Bf6; 3 Rol, 
c6; 9 Bd3!?, de; 10 Bc4, Nd7; 11 0-0, eS; 12 Bb3!, ed; 13 ed, Nb6; 14 
Ne5, Nd5?; 15 Nd5, cd; 16 Qd3!, g6; 17 Rfel, Bf5; 18 QbS, Bs5; 19 
Rc5, b6; 20 Rd5, Qe8; 21 Qf1!, Qc8; 22 Rd6, Kg7; 23 f4, Be7; 24 R«6, 
25 QN, Bh4; 26 g3, Bf6; 27 Rd1, Rc8; 28 Rc8, Qc8; 29 d5, Bg4; 30 
Rel, Bh3; 31 d6, Qb7; 32 Rdl, b5; 33 Bd5, Qa6; 34 Bg2, Be6; 35 a3, 
Bd8; 36 Kh1, Bb6; 37 Qe2, Qa4; 38 Bd5, Bh3; 39 Nf”", Rf7; 40 b3, 
Qa3; 41 Qe5 (Qe8!), Kh7; 42 Bf7 1-0. 


Christiansen cont. 

45 ..., Kg7?; 46 ad, Rb8?; 47 Bd7, Kf6; 48 Bb5! 

Black threatened Bf5 followed by ..., RG8 forcing mate. 

48 ..., Bf5; 49 Kg2, c4!; 50 d7, Ke7; 51 Rd1, h3; 52 Kf2, h2; 53 
Na3, Bh3!; 54 Bc4. 

And 54 Kg3, Rg8; Kh3, h4; 56 d8/Q, Rd8 is also hopeless. 

54 ..., Rb2; 55 Kg3, Bd7; 56 Rh1, h4 0-1. 


Grandmaster Peter Biyiasas 
Will Analyze Your Best 
Games On Casette 











One Game (15 minute casette) -- $ 25, 
Two Games (30 minute casette) -- $ 45, 
Three Games (One hour casette)-- $ 80. 
Send scoresheet and check or money 
order to: Grandmaster Peter Biylasas 
298 27:h Ave. Telephone: 
Cen vuPrzhgixsSto, A 94121 (415) 668-9262 
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ANDERSSEN'S EVERGREEN GAME 
What Color Is It Really? 


by Ronald H. Rosen 





This position occurred after Black's 18th move in the game Adolf 
Anderssen-Jean Dufresne (a pseudonym, anagram fashion for E.S. 
Freund), Berlin, 1852. The concluding moves were 19 Radl, Qf3; 20 
Re7, Ne7; 21 Qd7, Kd7; 22 Bf5, Ke8; 23 Bd7, Kf8; 24 Be7 mate. This 
is Anderssen’s ‘‘Evergreen Game,’’ which, together with his ‘‘Im- 
mortal Game"': Anderssen-Kieseritzky, London, 1851, has brought 
pleasure to generations of chess players who appreciate grandiose 
tactical displays. 

Critics have shown, however, that the final combination in the 
‘Immortal Game’”’ is flawed. Some objections have also been raised 
about the concluding play in the ‘‘Evergreen Game.’’ 

First of all, it has been claimed that Black should have played 19 
..., Rg4. After this move no one could find a win for White. Second- 
ly, it was asserted that White had a better move. 19 Be4, that would 
have won easily. Finally it was pointed out that Black's 20th move was 
weak. Instead of 20 ..., Ne7?, Black might play 20 ..., Kd8! when the 
outcome of the game is unclear. This article offers analysis pointing 
to the conclusion that only the third objection may have some merit. 

The diagrammed position is fascinating to analyze. The complica- 
tions are so great that I suspect no current computer chess program 
could cope with them. In any event it would be an interesting experi- 
ment. There are three readily accessible sources for readers who wish 
to read more about this game: Euwe, The Development of Chess 
Style; Emanuel Lasker, Manual of Chess; and Reti, Modern Ideas in 
Chess. 


The Greening of Analysis 


My interest in this game revived in 1973. A reader of Larry Evans’ 
column in Chess Life and Review suggested that Black should play 
(starting from the diagram): 1 Radl, Rg2; 2 Kg2, NeS. Evans sug- 
gested that 3 Be4 would hold for White. This seems likely, although 
there are still some complications after 3 ..., Qg4. 

I offered the following analysis, which appeared in CL&R in Sept- 
ember, 1973: 3Qd7 (in the spirit of Anderssen and Jerry Hanken), 
Nd7 If 3 ..., Kf8; 4 Qe7; Kg8, 5 Bed or if 3 ..., Kd8; 4 Bg6 and 5 
Bh5), 4 Re7, Kd8 (or ..., Kf8; 5 Re5); 5 Rd7, Kc8; 6 Rd8; Kd8; 7 Bf5 
and mates quickly. 

In 1980 a contest was announced in James Schroeder's chess 
magazine. The Boylston Chess Club offered cash prizes to anyone 
who could find a win for White after 1 Bed, Rg4. If 2 Qc2—the 
recommended move in Lasker's Manual of Chess—the Boylston 
move was 2..., d5. 


Ronald Rosen is Professor of Mathematics at the University of 
Michigan, where he specializes in topology, which may paritally ex- 
plain his enjoyment of chess analysis. Back in the 50's and 60's he 
played out of Cleveland, the Manhattan Chess Club, the University 
of Wisconsin, and finally Ann Arbor. During this time he effortlessly 
maintained a 2150 rating while methodically advancing his profes- 
sional career. His deep attachment to the music of Wagner and 
Mahler attests to his fondness for the big effect in chess as well. 
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The more I investigated the position resulting from 2 ..., d5. the 
less I liked it for White. Black threatens ..., Qh3 and ..., Rg2, if 
White retires the KB to d3. On 3 Bf5 to stop the threats. Rf4; 4 Bh7 
(or 4 Re7, Ne7; 5 Qe2, Re4), Rf6 and Black consolidates a piece up. 
It seems, therefore, that the move 1 Bed may be dismissed. Far from- 
winning it may not even draw! 

Since all commentators agreed that White’s position in the 
diagram was obviously superior, it seemed reasonable to go back to 
the move in the game. 

| spent some time analyzing this line: 1 Rad1, Rg4; 2 Bed. The best 
| could find for Black was 2 ..., Kf8. Here is one possibility: 3 Re7, 
Ne7; 4 Be7, Kg8; 5 Bf7, Kh8 (on 5 ..., Kf7; 6 Qg4, Bf3; 7 Qg7, Ke6; 8 
Rel and White should win); 6 Bh5, Rad when White probably has no 
better than a draw with 7 f7, Kg7; 8 f8/Q, Rf8; 9 Bf8. 

One More Time 

sadly I had to conclude that 2 Bc4 would not do. After looking at 
the position off and on for six months, I decided to look one more 
time. Once more: 1 Radl, Rg4, then I decided to try something 
different, 2 Red. This is a logical move. Black's counterattack 
vanishes after 2 ..., Re4; 3 Qe4. The question is, does White maintain 
enough pressure to win? 

My analysis supports this view, but the position is still so complex 
that I recognize I may not have exhausted all of Black’s resources. 
Conversing with a friend I noted that, even in a postal game, I would 
not have been likely to think of 2 Re4. There are two main lines. The 
least attractive is 2 ..., NeS when 3 NeS, QeS (3 ..., Rg2; 4 Kg2, QeS; 
5 Be7 leaves White a piece ahead); 4 Re5, Rad; 5 Be7, Ra5 and even 6 
Bb5 wins. 

This leaves us considering the exchange of rooks, one of the 
simplest decisions of the analysis, 2 ..., Red; 3 Qed and we have a 
diagram to which we shall constantly recur: 





IA 
In these variations Black tries to maneuver his queen, possibly to 
exchange it. 3 ..., Qg6; 4 Qh4, Nf5; 5 Qh3, Qf6; 6 Bf5, d6; 7 Qh7, 
Qc3; 8 Bcl, and it is hard to see a satisfactory continuation for 
Black. White threatens 9 Bg5 or 9 Rel. Also 7 ..., Ne5; 8 Qh8, Ke7; 9 
Bg5 will not do. 


IB 
Or try 3..., Qf5; 4 Qh4, Qe6 ( ..., Qa5S is subsumed under ID); 5 
Rel, Qa2; 6 Be7, Ne7; 7 Re7, Kd8; 8 Qg4, Bf2; 9 Kh1, Qal; 10 Nel 
with fatal consequences. 


IC 
Then there is 3 ..., Qd5; 4 Qh7, d6 (Bf2; 5 Kf2, Qa2; 6 Rd2, Qa3; 7 
Qh8, Ng8; 8 Qg8, Qf8; 9 Re2); 5 Rel with pawns and threats, e. g., 5 
«4, Kd7; 6 Qh3 or 5 ..., Ne5; 6 Qh8, Kd7; 7 NeS, de; 8 Qh2 and 
White chooses how to win. 
ID 
While on 3 ..., Qa5 comes 4 Be7 (White can also get away with 4 
Qh7, which transposes into IB after 4 Qh4, Qa5; 5 Qh7, d61; 6 Rel, 


cont. on p. 13 








A Tournament Director's Notebook 
FIRST ROUND THRILLS 


by Robert T. Goraon 


Chest tournaments are exciting events. If they did not hold that 
element of excitement, few of us would sustain the interest necessary 
to improve. The immediate game becomes a closed world. The 
nuances of that game assume overriding importance. The tourna- 
ment, itself, leaves the ‘‘real’’ world behind. Two or three days when 
time shrinks and stretches (how often have you studied a position, 
hard — for an eternity — made the move, and noticed that two 
minutes had passed on the clock, and then casually scanned another 
position for an instant or two, made the move and noted twenty-two 
were gone?). In all, a refreshing experience that leaves the player 
ready to return to the unimportant ‘‘real’’ world. 

Directors have the same excitement. Time shrinks just before a 
round when pairings are to be made, and there are not enough 
minutes. Time stretches during the rounds when there are too many 
minutes and not enough action to disturb a snail. 

Accompany a director through a tournament weekend: 

Directors, for the most part, try to be at the tournament site about 
half an hour ahead of the earliest registration time. They are usually 
met by only five players wondering why the delay. (That is all right, 
since the early birds are willing to set up tables.) If the director ar- 
rives on time, the confusion is horrendous — 500 questions that can- 
not be handled because of the need to set a registration table, make 
sure the playing tables are ready and numbered, signs are posted, ash 
trays are out and the coffee is started. 


Rumbles of Registration 


Basically, it does not matter what the director does. Registration 
time at a tournament is chaos. Either there are not enough people to 
handle on-site registration, or the number of problems is amazing (all 
on-site registrants are newly joining members, tournament members, 
can not be found in a Rating Supplement, mailed an entry that did 
not arrive, need to renew, phoned from 25 miles away saying **pair 
me, Im coming,” or mailed a registration without money and 
haven’t shown). 

At some point, it seems forever, registration is complete. (Never 
mind the knucklehead that will arrive after the start of Round One. 
He has come only about 120 miles and did not plan on the fog that 
delayed him 22g for a phone call was beyond his ken; he has been 





working on a new wrinkle for move 14 in the Sicilian dragon.) The 
pairing cards for the players from Bear Valley, the Lakeport, and 
Susanville, and South Tahoe have been marked so that they won’t be 
paired in Round One or Two (Hah! One of those pairings ALWAYS 
happens), and it is only 10 minutes late for Round One to start. (I 
need to do the pairings and hold the players meeting.) First round 

_ pairings are easy: line up the cards, split them, and write the pairing 
sheet. (Oh! Oh! Bear Valley is paired; shift one up — I don't notice 
that that pairs South Tahoe.) 

The Players' Meeting. The usual announcements: be careful castl- 
ing; turn results in at the box provided and write results on the pair- 
ing sheets, not the wall charts; rest rooms are down the hall; use ash 
trays not the floor; face all clocks toward that (point) wall; move 
analysis into the spare rooms provided; please be quiet during play; 
time control is 40/90 today and 40/2 tomorrow, it will be 30/60 for 
the second time both days; please set your clocks at 4:29; and the 
closest places to eat are three blocks that way and to the left, or four 
blocks in the other direction and to the right. Then come the ques- 
tions: yes, time control is 40/90 (just as I said, the flyer said and the 
sign on the wall savs); ves, we are going to do our best to have the se- 
cond round start at 4:00 (just as it was published, the flyer said, and 
the sign on the wall savs); yes, adjourned games will be played off in 
the morning (just as the flyer stated and the sign on the wall says); 
yes, tomorrow 's first round starts at 10:00 (as Chess Llfe published, 
the flyer said, and the sign on the wall says); yes the second time con- 
trol is 30/60 (just as I said, the flyer said and the sign on the wall 
says); yes, all score sheets must be submitted in algebraic (as the 
Federation has announced for two years ' it IS now 1981 ' the flyer 
stated, and the sign on the wall says). 

At last the meeting is over, and the pairings posted, and the first 
round begins. Oh! Oh! South Tahoe is bitching. Yes, John, the 
clocks are to face that (pointing) wall. DOES ANYONE HAVE A 
SPARE CLOCK? Score sheets are there, but there were two on each 
table. Yes, Alan, the time control is 40/90. Yes, I have a pen; please 
return it (he won't). DOES ANYONE HAVE A CLOCK HE CAN 
LOAN? Yes, Thurston, time control is 40/90. Score sheets are there. 
Ask Arthur, he usually has a clock to loan. Yes, Bill, time control is 
40/90. Yes, Lewis, here's a pen; please give it back (he won't). 


cont. on p. 13 





OREGON OPEN 


SEPT 5-6-7 OREGON OFEN. Cosmopolitan Hotel, 1030 
NE Union Ave., Portland OR 97232. USCF & NW rated. 


USCF & OCF/ WCF required. 1 section, 7 rds. Limited 
Smoking. Rds 1-2 40/90, rds 3-7 40/120. Half-pt-bye 
rds 1-3, EF $30 by Sept 3; $33 if phoned by 11:00 pm 


Sept 4; $35 at site. PRIZES ($2,650 guar, 20 USCF Grand 
Prix pts) $500 - $300 - $200; Cand Mstr $200 - $100; 
Categories 1, 2, 3, 4, each $200 - $100; unr $100 - $50. 
U SCF ratings used, if none, then NW, CFC, or FIDE. 
SCHEDULE: Reg 8-10, players mtg 10:40, rds Sat 11 - 5 - 
7, Sunll - 4, Mon9- 3, Adjmts 8 am Sunday. OCF 
mtg 9:30 am & 8:30 pm Sunday. INFO/ENTRIES Clay 
Kelleher, 8815 SE Mill St. Portland, OR 97216. Make 
checks to Chess Services of Oregon. 
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Anderssen cont. 


Kd7; 7 Qf7, Qa3; 8 Bf5.and 7 ..., Re8; 8 Bg6, Rg8; 9 Qe6, Kd8, te 
decides.), Qa2; 5 Bc5, Kd8; 6 Bc4; Qad; 7 Qd3, Ne5; 8 Ne5, Bc5; 9 
Bb5. 
HA 

There does not appear to be a playable queen move, and Black’s 
natural defenses come up against the prospects of a hopeless ending. 
In this position the defender does not prosper by simplification: 3 sa 
BCS; 4 Bc5, Qc5; Qh7, d6 (..., Nd5; 6 Rel or ..., Ng6; 6 Bg6, fg; 7 
Qd7); 6 Rel, Bc8; 7 Qg8, Kd7; 8 Qf7 and Black's position is 
hopeless. 


IIB 
Black may move his QP. First let us look at 3 ..., d5.; 4 Qe2. 
Then a)..., Ne5; 5 Qe5, QeS5; 6 Ne5, Ng6; 7 Bb5, c6; 8 Nc6, Bc6; 9 
Bc6, Kd8; 10 Bd5 and wins. Or b) 4 ..., Kd7; 5 fe, Re8; 6 Bb5, Kc8; 7 
Qd3 when White threatens 8 Qd5 and Rel .should Black play 7 ..., 


Rg8. 
IIC 


More complex is 3 ..., d6. White can now afford to reeploy his 
rook by 4 Rel when we have: 

a) 4..., Kd7; 5 fe, NeS (or Re8; 6 Qf5, Qf5; 7 Bf5); 6 Ne5, de; (or 6 
-.., Qe5, 7 Qgd or 6 ..., Ke8; 7 Bb5) 7 Bb5, c5 (..., Ke6; 8 Qb7!); 8 
Qd5 mates quickly. 

b) 4 ..., Ne5; 5 BbS, c6; (also 5 ..., Bc6; 6 Ne5, Bb5; 7 Nc6 6 Bd6, 
cb (If 6 ..., Nf3; 7 Qf3, Qf3; 8 Re7, Kd8; 9 gf decides. Anderssen has 
a winning ending.); 7 Qe5, Qe5; 8 Re5, Rd8; 9 Re7, Kf8; 10 Ng5!, 
Rd6; 11 Rf7, Ke8; 12 Re7, Kf8; 13 Nh7, Kg8; 14 f7 crushes. 

(Surely, this is the most difficult variation of analysis, and the one 
readers might most enjoy jumping on — editor) 

bl) 4 ..., NeS; 5 Bb5, Kf8; 6 fe, Kg7; 7 Qb7!, Rb7; 8 Res, de; 9 
e8/Q. 

IID 

King moves offer little hope. One possibility is 3 ..., Kf8; 4fe, Ke8; 
5 Rel, d6 (5 ..., d5; 6 Qf4); 6 Qf4, Ne5 (White threatened 7 Qf6 
followed by 8 Bf5); 7 Ne5, de; 8Qf6, Qg4; 9 Bb5, c6; 10 Qh8, Kd7; 
11 Qb8. 

IIE 

Finally, we have 3 ..., Ne5; 4 Qe5, Qe5; 5 Ne5, Ng6; 6 Rel, Ne5; 7 
Re5, Kd8; 8 Be7, Kc8; 9 Rg5, c5; 10 Rg8, Kc7; 11 Bd6 and wins. 

These lines emphasize that, even in an ending, Black's lineup of 
pieces on the QN file has its disadvantages. 

Keeping it Going 

Although some of these lines may need revision, and others have 
been pruned for space reasons, I think that they demonstrate that, 
after 2 Re4, White would have good reason to be confident of winn- 
ing. I would like to turn next to the third criticism of the 
“Evergreen”? combination. From the first diagram: 1 Rad1, Qf3; 2 
Re7, Kd8 (instead of the game move 2 ..., Ne7); 3 Rd7, Kc8; 4 Rd8, 
Kd8 (This is all Euwe's analysis); 5 Bf5, Qd1; 6 Qd1, Nd4; 7 Bh3. 
Euwe describes the resulting position as unclear. The assessment is 
fair, but I question the move 7 Bh3. At f5 the KB commands two key 

diagonals and guards the key bl square. It also leaes White's KRP 
unobstructed. 

For these reasons I examined 7g3. I am not going to claim a win 
for this continuation but only point to a few suggestive lines. 


GE 
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Euwe recommended 7 Bh3, Bd5 so let's roll a few samples out and 

see who wants to buy it against 7g3. 
IIIA 

7 ..., Bd5; 8cd, Rg5 (8 ..., Rh8; 9 Qe2); 9 Be7, Ke8; 10 Bh7, Be6; 

li Bed, and the pawns are potent while Black's king is exposed. 
IIIB 

Let’s have another try from the diagram: 7 ..., Bf3; 8 Qd3, Be2; 9 
Qd2, Bf3; 10 cd and we are getting to a position similar to the last ex- 
cept that Black has wasted more time. 

HIC 

Black’s most dangerous try is 7 ..., Rg5 when White would bitterly 
regret 8 Bh7, Bf3: 9 Qd3, Res. Or if 9 Qd2. Rd5 or if 9 Del Ne6. 

More interesting is 7 ..., Rg5; 8cd, KIS; 9 Qg4, Bc8 (9 ..., Rf6; 10 
Qh4; 10 Qg8, Kd7; 11 Qf7, Kc6; 12 Qe8, Kb7; 13 f7. Also possible is 
12 ..., Bd7; 13 Qb8. The game is still a struggle. 

Maybe we ought to color this ever-difficult game green after all. 
Certainly there are fascinations in analyzing this 130 year-old master- 
piece. It is rich in enigmatic possibilities, and we have also to ask 
how many of them Anderssen saw over the board? 


TD cont. 

Finally, it calms down. It is time to verify the pairing cards and do 
the wall charts. The players are involved in their games so there will 
be no interruptions. (Yes, Jerry, here's a cigarette). Wall charts and 
Rating Reports are the reason directors are so testy during registra- 
tion. If registration was accurate, everything virtually constructs 
itself. If registration was sloppy, players have to be contacted during 
the first round (Scott, do you have a middle initial?), and the one you 
need to talk to is on the move and pulling his hair frantically (Bob, 
does your USCF card say Bob or Robert?) (Mike, the Supplement 
shows you expired three months ago, do you have a renewal?). 

The quiet is heaven while doing the wall charts. (Yes, Ed, the 
restrooms are down that hall.) Is that a 2 or a 7? Better check the 
Supplement. (Oh, Chuck, a blunder on move twelve? I'm sorry. Are 
you going to lunch? Get me a cheeseburger, will you?) Now, does he 
spell his name — ei or ai — I’ve got to be more careful next time. 


After the Walls Are Charted 


Let’s see, the wall charts are done, and they are correct (I hope). 
Now to post them, put a sign over them so the players won’t write on 
them, and maybe I can use them THIS time for the Rating Report 
(some SOB will write on them — incorrectly — sure as hell). 

Time control for the First Round is about two-thirds gone, so all 
the director has to do is keep the pairing cards and wall charts up to 
date and monitor games as they approach time control. The prob- 
lems that the players ask questions about have been answered (yes, 
Milt, second time control is 30/60), clocks are working, everyone has 
a pen that works (in that box, Chuck), and the players have found 
the rest rooms (down that way, Bill). I can begin dividing the pairing 
cards for Round Two, ONE's in this pile and ZERO's in that pile. 

Also, I'd better walk around and see if anyone looks as if he could 
be in time trouble. Board 15 has twenty moves in twenty minutes; 
board 22 has twelve moves in fifteen minutes (oh, that doesn't matter 
— mate in two is rather strong); board 9 — no, the clock is stopped, 
they are signing score sheets; oh, oh, at board 8 the flag has fallen — 
no, they are on move forty-three, no sweat. I'd better check the 
clocks in about fifteen minutes and see what's going on. 

Fifteen more score sheets in the box. Pairing cards, wall charts. 
Ah, board 15 is done, no worry about time there. (Down the hall, 
Bill.) What's the noise? Oh, board 22 has ended, and they are analyz- 
ing (move to the other room, you guys). Let's see, two games going 
and thirty-five minutes to next round. (Yes, John, there's a burger 
joint that way six blocks. 

At last! First Round games are complete! I can get the second 
round paired at least five minutes before the second round is to start. 
Good, an even number of players in each score group will make this 
easy. No need to start odd-man problems this early. Ah, pairings are 
Jone; the pairing sheet is ready. Round Two is on its Way. 

(Continued next issue. If you felt that a director had a confusing 
time with Round One, wait until you find out what is in store with 

the Rounds that remain to be played.) 








JAN TIMMAN 


Among the leading players of Western Europe only Bent Larsen 
and Tony Miles might dispute Jan Timman's the best. On the current 
world rating list he was ranked 7th to 9th alongside Alexander Beli- 
avsky and Lev Polugaevsky at 2620. Timman's style is one which lets 
him revel in complications and leaves his faris and opponents reeling 
from the complications. Svend Novrup interviewed him at Tillburg, 
1980 and these are Timman’s highly original comments as reprinted 
from the AIPE News. AIPE is the international chess press associa- 
tion — editor. 

I wass born in Amsterdam 14 December 1951, but shortly after- 
wards my family moved to Delft near den Haag and Rotterdam and 
lived there for 16 years. 

My father was a mathematician, played a little chess and had some 
books on the game. I learned draughts in the first place, and when I 
was 8 I was taught the chess game by my elder brother. He is a good 
player and even represented Holland in a students’ olympiad before 
losing his interest in the game and turning to a study of mathematics, 
like my father. My father backed me up very strongly for all his life, 
and it was a shock for me when he died five years ago. 

Draughts in Holland is brain sport like bridge, Go, backgammon 

— and chess. But when I learned chess I finished totally with 
draughts except for only placing my pieces on the dark squares for a 
long time when I played chess. 

I don’t know if chess is such a good occupation for children as 
many people claim. While it is surely a great game, it should in any 
case never be made compulsory. 

When 11 years old I won the junior championship of den Haag, 
and in 1966 I played in the Dutch Junior Championship, which I won 
in '67. That same year I came third in the World Junior Champion- 
ship after Kaplan and Keene but ahead of Hubner. Despite these 
results, I did not really play seriously. Neither did I care very much 
for anything else. In school I once passed a class, but later I had to 
repeat one (I think Timman is referring to what we call ““grades” in 
the U.S. —editor). I went on to finish high school and entered a 
university study but never made much of it. 

The times were good and money was no problem. I played quite a 
lot of chess because of the nice travels and the money prizes. I won 
quite a number of Opens — an ability I have totally lost since, 
whatever the reason is. 

My military service was postponed, and finally I ended up in 
penalty camp in 1975. I was not contrary to it, but I simply didn't 
care the least. and after one and a half weeks they released me. 

In 1969 I made my first appearance in the Dutch senior champion- 
ship group and came third. Normally this would qualify for a seat in 
the master group of one of the two big traditional Dutch tour- 
naments, but maybe I was too long haired and not ambitious 
enough. In any case, I had my international debut in Hastings, 
’69/’70 where I finished only a half a point behind Smyslov (1. Por- 
tisch 2. Unzicker). Still I had no real chances in Holland, but in ’71 I 
played the masters in Hoogoven and won. The same year I finished 
my IM title in Malaga, Spain. 

In that same year I began having small jobs with chess writing. 1 
wrote a book, The Art of Chess Analysis, translated into English. In 
1972 I made a book of the Reykjavik match; later I produced one 
about the Baguio match too. But otherwise my main job in writing 
has been my editorial work for Schaakbulletin, which I began in 
1976. But I was sure no professional — not in my study, not in a job, 
not in chess. Maybe I was a professional nothing! 

In 1972 I played in the Olympiad and have done so on every occa- 
sion since. In 1974 I won my first national championship and have 
repeated it in '75-76-78 (=Sosonko) and 80. 

| won at Hastings ’72/’73 tied with Tal and Szabo, and later that 
year | earned the final leg for my GM title. In the very strong tourna- 


meni at Sochi I scored 812-34, a very good result. 
in inat year for the first time J began taking a closer look at my 
game, but it is, in fact, not until the last three years that I have been 
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working real seriously with it. The reason is that only then I had a 
regular way of living with a daily rhythm, after I had married, and we 
had got a child. 

I have been trying to improve on my concentration. One of the 
means is analyzing while music is playing in the room. Having to ig- 
nore that is a good exercise, recommended by Botvinnik. 

Today I analyze an average of three hours a day, and I work better 
with my game than ever. Maybe my results were a bit better a couple 
of years ago, for example at Tillburg, but my work and understand- 
ing of the game is much better now. 


cont. on p. 15 
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The Art of Chess Analysis by Jan Timman, introduction by 

Lubomir Kavalek; RHM Press, 1980. 216 pages. 
Reviewed by Mark Buckley 

As part of a trend reflecting the chacter of top level chess, an in- 
‘Teasing number of books emphasizing the calculative element of 
tournament play have appeared. I am thinking of authors Kotov and 
Bronstein specifically. Timman's effort represents a continuation of 
this happy development. One finds few generalities or platitudes in 
this volume. Just a lot of hard analysis. 

Following Botvinnik's pronouncement that by publishing analysis 
one receives objective criticism, Timman (currently ranked eighth in 
the world with a 2620 rating) offers 24 games for perusal. The selec- 
tion consists of top level grandmaster games of the 1970's, including 
several by Fischer. 

The analysis covers the middle and end games quite thoroughly, 
while the openings get lighter treatment. Each game is introduced by 
brief but informative commentary on the technical and sporting 
features of the contest. Timman also makes some fascinating 
remarks on players! styles. For example, he calls attention to Kar- 
pov's avoidance of draws (when he stands slightly worse) as part of a 
winning technique. For the rest, the author confines himself to 
analysis, including frequent refutations of others' annotations. 

The notes are concrete, with few superfluities, and remarkably in- 
structive. Only after the attractive but incorrect lines are refuted does 
he give the polished ‘‘final’’ wordarather in the style of Keres. This 
annotating technique clearly demonstrates the depth of the game and 
the work involved in a thorough analysis. (Perhaps in a future book 
Timman will give us a still more process oriented view of home 
analysis.) 

These games are models, ‘‘solved problems,’’ that the student may 
use as a standard or a goal. Coupled with, say, Kotov’s suggestions 
in Think Like a Grandmaster the aspiring player has the makings of a 
good program. | 

The more casual reader will delight in the sparkling lines as well as 
the demolished annotations. In addition, the chronological format, 
beginning with game notes by the young master Timman and 
finishing with a detailed look at a Karpov — Hort end game, gives an 
idea of the author's rise to the top. 

Some of the book's drawbacks include a few annoying typos and a 
lack of an openings index—both minor complaints. As usual, the 
binding by RHM is not first class, although it is better than their 
previous books. A relatively slim volume at $9.95 should be more 
sturdily bond 

All things considered, uus oook which covers beautirul games, 
begs to be given the closest scrutiny. And that, in fact, is Timman's 
stated objective. 
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Our Chess Heritage 
By R. E. Fauber 


This is the introduction to a series of articles on the major figures 
in chess history. Many of the players attracted to chess over the past 
decade have been overwhelmed by the mass of literature on chess. 
Naturally, we are all most eager to find the latest opening wrinkles 
and the best tactical swindles. What sells are opening books and /n- 
formants. This may make for enhanced prowess at the game, but it 
neglects the richness of existence in the present which depends upon a 
firm knowledge of the past. 

Times change. No longer do monarchs present fortunes to suc- 
cessful chess players. There are few monarchs left, for that matter, 
but chess players have not changed that much. A life in chess, even as 
an amateur, is a life within a special culture, which has evolved ac- 
cording to its own logic. 

It is distressing to hear players remark, ''Yeah, I’ve heard a lot 
about how great Capablanca was, but I don’t know anything about 
him." Eventually this series can cure such maladies. lt is nice to 
know that Emanuel Lasker never carried a watch so as never to be 
“tyrannized by time" — at least away from the board. Chigorin and 
Steinitz conducted sharp theoretical disputes, but their letters in- 
dicate that they were the best of friends. When Sammy Reshevsky 
won his first U.S. Championship, he did not own either a board or 
set. He professed to not liking chess very much, but it was in 1936 
and a depression so what could you do? 

You will miss a lot of brilliant chess, if you do not know the games 
of the past. Bobby Fischer surged to the dominant position in the 
chess world by studying the games of Steinitz and Anderssen. He at- 
tributed a key win in his 1971 match with Petrosian to the fact that 
** Anderssen used to play that kind of position all the time.’’ It is bet- 
ter to emulate Fischer's historical sense than to ape his openings, 
which were more creative than definitive. 


The Early Birds 


Chess got a new lease on life in the 16th century when new moves 
transformed the queen and bishop from stumblebums to hard- 
hitting, long-range pieces. Before that they tried to get in the way of 
oncoming forces. With their new moves the idea was often to clear 
things out of their way so that they could get after the opposing king. 
Castling came about the same time, although the exact method of 
castling was not standardized in Europe until well into the 19th cen- 
tury. Castling was an equally important innovation in that it allowed 
a shivering monarch to get out of the storm of threats generated bv 
the struggle for the center. Still, in the 16th century many still played 
as though they had been weaned on the slower medieval form of 
chess and were only reluctantly adjusting to fast action. 

It was an age of adventure. If you were not fighting in some Euro- 
pean war, you could go to the New World and exploit some Indians 
for a fortune. It was an age of discovery. Copernicus discovered that 
the earth was moving around the sun. Machiavelli discovered that 
politics was not a moral science. Luther discovered that Church doc- 
trine was not all that it might be. 

Ruy Lopez discovered that it was bad to weaken the pawns around 
a castled king. 


Adventurers 


The best chess players of the 16th century came from the provinces 
of the Spanish Empire. There was the Spaniard, Lucena, who gave 
us the basic winning position in rook and pawn endings. There was 
Damiano, a Portuguese who moved to Italy and published a book in 
Rome. It is not notable for his defense: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, f6 3 NeS, 
Qe7, but it does contain the aphorism, ‘‘When you find a good 
move, look for a better.’’ This was later attributed to Siegbert Tar- 
rasch. It is a good idea. 

The leading Italian practitioners were swashbuckers. Paolo Boi 
(1528-98) led an Errol Flynn sort of existence. He had a good sight of 
the board that Francois Philidor only matched in the 18th century. 
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Fimman cont. 


For physical training I play some tennis, the only sport, I think, in 
which you have a second for reflection before deciding your action. 
In almost every other sport the immediate action is primary. Before 
the IBM tournament in addition I swam one and a half kilometers a 
lay. 

A danger in top chess is to lose interest in everything but chess, and 
I try very much to avoid that. It is easier when you have a family, but 
even without I think I could manage to keep myself up-to-date on the 
happenings in society in general. Also I am very keen on literature. 

When I play in tournaments, I always play to win — never for a 
draw, like Sosonko. I don’t want to criticize. His play is very respec- 
table but unambitious. He is almost impossible to defeat. I want to 
win, but it can be difficult, especially with Black lest White wants to 
win! Sometimes a draw is simply an unavoidable result. 

The fight for a win is dangerous when you fail, especially in such a 
short tournament as this one. I lost to Karpov here, and all later tries 
have been in vain; he is still that one point ahead of me. The tour- 
naments nowadays are so short that many players refuse to take ma- 
jor risks in their games. Everything gets faster these days. No one 
writes romances any more, only short stories! 

Of course it was a terrible disappointment to me that I did not 
qualify for the candidates, especially after being that close, but one 
of us four had to drop out. It is a bit annoying to see that my score 
against three of the four finalists is positive. 

Korchnoi I don't play in the fields today because of the cir- 
cumstance, but I think that Karpov ought to forget earlier and future 
(!) statements by Korchnoi and show that he can win the tour- 
naments with him in the fields too, so that he can be included again. 

I really like my job. I have come to see chess as an ordinary job, 
like every other. I write; I play; and I love it. Especially super tour- 
naments like this one. 

| am very flexible in my play, and this allows me to aim each game 
according to the psyche of my opponent. I am not nervous, and the 
only really difficult opponent I have is Andersson, my second. 

| am not particularly fond of teams' chess, but I like the Olym- 
piads where you meet with so many friends and players. On the other 
hand, the Swiss System spoils the sporting value of the Olympiad, 
and we should come back to qualifications and finals. 

In individual chess I used to say that matches are best, but I am not 
so sure any more. Tournaments may be better, but they should be 
longer and maybe double round. The grandmasters ought to have the 
opportunity to give advice concerning the organization. Yugoslav 
tournaments are among the world's best. The atmosphere and treat- 
ment is very nice there. The Interpolis tournament is very good too, 
but we are staying too far away from the playing hall, and the 
kibitzers are missing. It is unbelievable that so many appear even if 
they can't watch play except on demonstration boards and internal 
TV. 

The Candidates Final is very open. I like Hubner and the way he 
works. He is analyzing really seriously and trying to find THE truth 
of a game in a very scientific approach. If he annotates a game, he 
will take up at least 18 pages. His limitation is a somewhat narrow 
opening repertoire. 

Among Soviet players Karpov, Kasparov, and Romanishin are the 
most interesting today. Karpov is a worthy champion. His piay is in 
no way dull, like it is sometimes said. In this tournament, for exam- 
ple, he has already played two remarkably creative games against 
Spassky and Hubner. Karpov often criticizes his colleagues but never 
unfairly. 

Kasparov is surely something special, and his talent seems to take 
him far. But in a short time he will reach a critical point when he has 
to WIN from the world's best, and then let us see. Romanishin is 
unique in his style. He is breaking all the established rules of chess 
and getting away with it! 

But there are many experiments in top chess today, and very much 
fighting. And in the work with:the openings you will find TNs as ear- 
ly as move six. Chess is developing very fast in our time. 

The future? Well, of course I expect to qualify for the next can- 
didates’ tournament, and I aim at the world crown. Now, finally, 1 
have the ambitions and do the hard work which I did not think of in 
the good, but lazy days of the 60's. 








Chess Heritage cont. 


Pope Pius V enriched him with is patronage. But Boi liked to 
travel. He journeyed to Hungary in the east where he played chess 
against Turks blindfold on horseback. He went to Spain in 1575 
where both he and his compatriot, Leonardo da Cutri vanquished 
the Spanish champions, Ruy Lopez and Ceron in matches. The king 
of Spain rewarded him with 500 crowns (don't ask me how much 
that was exactly, but it was a big bundle) and some state appoint- 
ments in Sicily. 

On his way back to Italy his ship was captured by Algerian pirates. 
At age 47 he was not exactly suited to rowing on the galleys, so the 
Algerians set him to playing chess for stakes. His Corsair captor 
made a fortune pitting him against all comers and eventually granted 
him his freedom. 

His compatriot,da Cutri, moved to Rome to study law but was 
seduced by the allure of chess. About 1562 he learned that his 
brother had been captured and enslaved by the Algerian pirates. He 
went off to ransom him and settled on a ransom of 200 crowns with 


the pirate captain. Finding that the captain was a chess devotee, da . 


Cutri engaged him for stakes, won the ransom and another 200 
crowns besides. Moslem pirates were not reknowned for a sense of 
honor, but, apparently, chess was an exception. Da Cutri went off 
with his head, his freedom, and his crowns intact. 


Pawn of God 


Quite a different chess hero was Ruy Lopez, a pious priest from 
Estramadura in Spain. Despite a biography, his career is very foggy 
until he began to demonstrate chess eminence. In 1559 he visited 
Rome on business and took a chess holiday which included defeating 
da Cutri in two day's play. He also perused a copy of Damiano's 
treatise and disliked it. In response he published in 1561. The Book of 
the Free Invention and Art of the Play of Chess. In those days titles 
were almost as long as the books themselves, and authors wanted to 
be sure you knew what the book was about. 

In some ways the book was quite advanced. It warned against 
pawn weaknesses. In analyzing the opening now known as the Ruv 
Lopez or as the Spanish game is also showed in appreciation for con- 
trol of the center. 

Lopez also became a favorite of the Spanish king Phillip li. Phillip 
was a gloomy king. He had his bedroom at El Escorial installed next 
to the chapel. He liked to pray a lot. He also loved to regale his cour- 
tiers with tales of his sufferings from the latest illnesses he had con- 
tracted. One pictures him importing foreign doctors to find foreign 
diseases he suffered without previously suspecting. Chess was one of 
his most outgoing forms of levity. 

Lopez constantly fretted about being elevated to bishop because he 
feared that Phillip had only made the appointment because of 
Lopez' skill at chess. 

On another visit to Rome in 1573, Lopez demonstrated his 
superiority over Italian players. Da Cutri was in a deep tunk and 
studied harder than ever. In 1575 came sweet revenge when da Cutri 
and Boi visited Spain. They vanquished all challengers including 
matches against Lopez played in Phillip's presence. The king award- 
ed jewels, furs, and 1,000 crowns to Leonardo. 

These players are legendary more for the money and titles they 
won in their day than for their games. This was the era when the 
most elementary cheapos were gradually being discovered. Most 
cheapos focused attention on the pieces as objects of attack, but 
there was one exception. Players soon discovered that the KB2 
square, guarded only by the king, was a particularly inviting square 
to attack. The notion that attack and defense revolve around 
strategic squares was to have a great history in chess. 

There is little surviving evidence in the kind of game Lopez or da 
Cutri played. What there is suggests that the players had difficulty 
generating threats of any depth. They employed two or three move 
combinations that even a slightly experienced novice would avoid to- 
day. 

The beginning of the game consisted of a haphazard bringing out 
of pieces until one or the other player saw an opportunity to attack. 
A sharp hand-to-hand conflict ensued in which the defense usually 
demonstrated a total lack of awareness of where the attack focused. 
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King's Gambit Declined 

Ruy Lopez — Leonardo da Cutri: Match 157y5: 1 e4, eS; 2 f4, d6; 
3 Bc4, c6; 4 Nf3, Bg4? 

It is not clear what Black thought hc was accoimplishing with 3 .... 
c6, and this pinning move is more a gestire than à threat. Indeed, it 
loses bv force. 

5 fe, de: 6 Bf7, Kf6; 7 Ne5, Ke8; 8 Qp4, Nf6. 

Black sees only that this move attach: ‘he queen and completely 
misses White's threat. 

9 Qe6. Qe7; 10 Qc8, Qd8; 11 Qd8, hi8; 12 Nf7 and won. 

And da Cutri, the haphazard directo: ot the Black pieces won the 
match! 

Other Italians aided in the dissemination of chess knowledge, and 
their analyses are generally better than the play of the day. Both 
Alessandro Salvio (1570-1640 ca.) and Giulio Polerio (1548-1612) 
published important analyses. As was the custom of the time, it was 
essential for someone to become your patron before you could 
publish a book. This was before the time you could write an opening 
book which could be made into a movie (Such as ‘‘Sex and the Single 
Pawn Opening"). 

Salvio was prolific in analysis of the King's Gambit as well as do- 
ing a biography of da Cutri. His analyses of the Muzio and Salvio 
Gambits continued to have validity for centuries. To Polerio we owe 
the invention of the “Fried Liver Attack,' a staple in the chess 
player's diet for 400 years. It is important because White attacks a 
square, f7, at some sacrifice to force the Black king out into the 
center where it is a vulnerable target. 

Two Knights Defense 

(Polerio analysis); 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bc4, Nf6; 4 Ng5. 

White strives to overpower the weak squares at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. It is still not clear if this is premature attack or if it is the most 
efficient way to demonstrate that the weakness of f7 forces Black to 
develop his pieces more circumspectly. 

4 ..., d5; 5 ed, Nd5? 

Today it is clear that Black must give up a pawn either by 5 ..., 
Na5, Nd4, or b5. Now the Black king will be drawn into the center 
and tied awkwardly to the defense of his pinned knight on d5. 

6 Nf7!? Kf7; 7 Of3, Ke6; 8 Nc3, Nce7. 

A modern analysis by Paul Keres indicates that Black can resist 
vetter by 8 ..., Ncb4; 9 Qe4, c6; 10 a3, Na6; 11 d4, Nc7; 12 Bf4, Kf7; 
13 BeS. The position is unclear. 

9 d4, c6; 10 Bg5,h6; 11 Be7, Be7; 12 0-0-0, Rf8; 13 Qe4, RF2. 

Players of this age were compulsive pawn snatchers. Still, 13 ..., 
Kd7, 14 de Kc7; 15 Bd5, cd; 16 Nd5, Kb8; 17 e6 affords material 
equality while retaining a powerful attack. 

14 de, Bg5; 15 Kb1, Rd2; 16 h4, Rdl, 17 Rdl, Bh4; 18 NdS, cd; 19 
Rd5, Qg5; 20 Rd6, K37; 21 Rg6 1-0. 


Giaochino the Other Greco 


The 17th century still provided the adventurer with chances to 
pillage through Europe at war, and there were still Indians who had 
not been robbed yet. The top chess pillager, the cheapo champion 
was Giaochino Greco born of a poor family in Calabria. According 
to most accounts Greco learned the game ““accidentally””; but he 
showed sufficient talent that don Mariano Morano took him into his 
house in Rome and tutored him. 

Salvio insists that Greco never became the equal of Marano or 
several other Italian players. In 1621, however, Greco took his prow- 
ess north to France and England, two chess centers where the stan- 
dard of competition lagged behind the Italians. There Greco scored 
comfortable successes in stakes games and supplemented his income 
by selling manuscripts of his opening analysis to wealthy patrons. 

Greco also played money matches against three well-born French 
players, who lost 5,000 crowns in play against him. (Again I don't 
know how to translate the value of a crown in today's currency, but 
it must have been enough to cover the cost of a color TV and a cou- 
ple of classic cars.) 

Crossing to England Greco was mugged and lost his loot, but not 
to mind because he had fortune at his fingertips. Chess was a great 
gambling pastime among the aristocracy of the day. Playing cards 
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SPRING OPEN CHESS CLASSIC 


A disappointing 159 players turned out for the Spring Open Chess 
Classic at the Hyatt Rickey’s in Palo Alto. Organized by John 
Sumares and directed by Ted Yudacufski, Amada and Francisco 
Sierra, the tournament boasted a substantial prize fund, a spacious 
playing site, and flawless, unobtrusive airection. The tournament, 
held April 11-15, also attracted three grandmasters and five interna- 
tional masters to compete. 

The winner of the Premier section was Lev Gutman of Israel with 


614-124. Gutman's only draw was with Igor Ivanov of Canada, who 
scored 6-1. Tied for 3rd-4th were John Grefe, Oakland and Peter 
Biyiasas, San Francisco with & lA 


Class Prizes 

‘‘Master’’: Bill Chesney, San Jose, Robert Sferra, San Jose, Jose 
Marcal, Palo Alto — 5. Alan LaVergne, Palo Alto, Stewart Scott, 
Oakland, Ray Fasano, Berkeley, Rajan Ayyar, Stanford, Gabriel 
Sanchez, Santa Clara — 4%. 

Expert: Robert Sferra, San Jose, 5. John Lee Peterson, Milpitas, 
Ruth Haring, San Francisco, 4/2. Mike Arne, Menlo Park, Robin 
Smith. Los Gatos, Izrail Robinovich, Pacific Grove, 4. 


Lower Sections 

Class A: Gaudencio Delacruz, San Jose 6. Michael Ogush, Sun- 
nyvale, 5/2. Umesh Joglekar, San Jose 5. 

Class B: James Matthews, San Francisco, 6. Stephen Koto, San 
Jose, Michael Vaughn, Oregon, 5 Richard Northey, Mountain 
View, Mark Lake, Menlo Park, $. 

Class €: Ronald Self, Saratoga, 5 
View, 5. Jack Wood, Sunnyvale 4 

Class D: Rodolfo Yambao, Hercules, 5 

Unrated: Solomon Beilin, Oakland, 6 
Creek, 4^. 


Ken Halligan, Mountain 


. Mannv Andrade, Walnut 


Northern California Scholastic Championships 


. The 6th Annual Northern Calitornia Scholastic Championships, a 
five round event held March 28-29 at the LERA auditorium in Sun- 
nyvale attracted 139 players from 38 schools. 

Played in two sections, the Varsity section found Gunn High (Palo 
Alto) the best team with a 16-4 score followed by Berkeley High was 
14^. | | 

Leading individuals were Thomas Raffill of Berkeley High, 5-0, 
followed by Kenny Fong, Moreau High (Fremont) and Jonathan 
Atkin, Gunn High at 4/4. 

In the Junior section Castro Elementary (Mountain View) and 
Sanborn Elementary (Salinas) shared top team honors with 15-5 
scores. They were followed by Bowditch Middle (Foster City) and 
Bay School of San Lorenzo with 11'% scores. 

Best individual results were those of Kevin Binkley, Kennedy 
Junior High, and Jack Maxfield, Foothill Elementary at 5-0. Peter 
Thiel, Bowditch Middle, Rudy Recta, Sanborn Elementary, Joel 
Alvaear, Sanborn Elementary, Jeff Chan and Crispin Valencia, both 
Castro Elementary, all had 4-1 scores. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Reach 1,000 chess players at 5é a word: Send to Chess Voice; 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. 


MAGICIANS CARDS Svengalis, Strippers, Readers etc. Free 
Catalogue: K. Brockman, Box 419! 








“Who cares? They never start the 
first round on time, anyway!" 
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were not available in abundance, and the nobles did not like the idea 
of getting down on their knees to play craps. He recouped his fortune 
and drifted on to the court of Madrid, where he became a great 
favorite. In 1634 he took a trip to the West Indies, caught a fever, 
and died. Most modern sources give his age as 34 at the time, 
although some earlier accounts put it as high as 84. 

His estate went to the Jesuits, and his manuscripts, which he had 
been selling as inside dope to rich players, went to the printer, where 
they became the Treatise on Chess. 

The book was basically a compendium of cheapoes early in the 
vame, and held the reputation of providing the best models of good 
attacking play as late as 1821. Translated into several languages and 
reprinted constantly, it became the book to memorize if you sought 
success in chess. 

[he sentimental philosopher Jean Jacques Rousseau spent several 
weeks memorizing the variations it contained when he tried to 
become a great chess player. Rousseau also made a pass at becoming 
a great musician and stole heavily from another great chess player, 
Francois Philidor. Eventually Rousseau had to be satisfied with liv- 
ine off the subsidies of older women instead. 

V his eame is attributed to Rousseau, but it is move for move a line 
ontained in Greco's Treatise. 

Giuoco Piano 

J.J. Rousseau — N.N.: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bc4, Bc5; 4 c3, 
Qe7; 5 0-0, d6; 6 d4, Bb6; 7 Bg5, 16? 

\ dreadful way to keep one’s pieces out of the game, but Black 
ontinues to vield to the primitive urge to attack White’s QB with 
pawns. Today's players frequently create such pawn weaknesses but 
only after they have assured themselves that a sacrifice is not 
available in response. 

8 Bh4, y5?; 9 Ng5, fp; 10 Qh5, KI8. 

Chere are two other main continuations: 1. 10 ..., Kd7; 11 BeS, 
Ov7; 12 Be6, Ke6; 13 Qe8, Nge7; 14 d5 mate. [his was Greco s 
'avorite. HL. 10 ..., Kd8; 11 BeS, N16; 12 Qh6, Rf8 13 14, ed; 14 e$, 
de: 15 KhI, cb; 16ef, Rf6; 17 Qf6, ba/Q; 18 Qal winning. Paul Mor- 
phy sprung this on an innocent around 1860! Greco's analysis retain- 
ed its usefulness. 

After this move 11 f4 seems more forcing since 11 ..., ed; 12 Ie, but 
Greco had a materialistic bias even when going all out to bag the 
enemy king. 

11 Bg5, Qg7; 12 f4, ed; 13 f5, dc; 14 Khl, cb; 15 Bg8, ba/Q; 16 16, 
Qg8 17 Bh6, Qg7; 18 Bg7, Kg8; 19 Qe8 mate. 

He analyzed the counter gambit which used to bear his name pure 
ly for the sake of finding a cheapo: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, 15; 3 NeS, Qe7; 4 
Qh5, g6; 5 Ng6, Qe4, 6 Kdl, Nf6; 7 Oh3, hg; 8 Qh8, Ng4; 9 Qh4”, 
Ne3 winning. 

Greco, despite his need. [or cooperative opponents in order to 
spring **models of attack," remained the standard of excellence until 
the 1740's. Then three excellent players arrived on the scene to 
brighten the twilight of an age when chess was a gambling game and 
an object of aristocratic patronage. In Paris Kermuy de Legal and 
Francios Philidor took steps beyond Greco's unsystematic treatise 
and in London Philip Stamma, a Syrian, reigned supreme and put 
posterity in his debt by inventing algebraic notation. 


(to be continued) 








REGIONAL GAMES 


+ 

White: Lloyd Linklater (1534). Black: Marvin Boykins 
(1798). Capps Memorial, San Francisco, Noy. 16, 1980. 
Blackmar-Diemer Gambit 1 e4 Nc6 2 d4 d5 3 Nc3 de 4 f3 
Qd4 5 Bf4 e5 6 Qd4 Nd4 7 0-0-0 f6 8 Ne4 Be6 9 Be3 0-0-0 
10 Ne2 Ne2 11 Be2 Ba2 12 Rd8 Kd8 13 Rd1 Kc8 14 b3 Ba3 
15 Kd2 Bb4 16 Kel f5 17 Bc4 Ne7 18 Nc5 f4 19 Bf2 b6 20 
Ba6 Kb8 21 Nd7 Ka8 22 Ne5 Bc3 23 Nf7 Rf8 24 Nd8 RÍ5 25 
Ne6 Be5 26 Rd8 Resigns. e 


White: Ron Easter (1749). Black: Paul Condie (1489). 
Capps Memorial, San Francisco, Nóv. 15, 1980. Blackmar- 
Diemer Gambit 1 d4 Nf6 2 £3 d5 3 e4 de 4 Nc3 ef 5 Qf3 g6 
6 Be3 Bg? 7 h3 0-0 8 Bc4 Nc6 9 Nge2 Bf5 10 g4 Bc2 11 Kd2 
Ne5 12 Qg3 Be4 13 Qe5 Bh1 14 Rh1 Ng4 15 Qg3 Ne3 16 Qe3 
c6 17 Kc2 Qc7 18^h4 h5 19 Rg1 Kh? 20 Ne4 f6 21 Rg6 Kg6 


22 Nf4 Kh7 23 Qg3 Qa5 24 Qg6 Kh8 25 Nh5 Rg8 26 Nf4 Qel 
27 Qh5 Resigns. 


White: Jose Marca! (2148). 412-£: Lcunardo Moguel (2147). 
LERA, Sunnyvale, Nov. 29, 1980. 
Robatsch Defense 


1 el d6 19 Qd3 Ra8 
2 dá g6 20 0-0 Be7 
3 Nc3 21 f5 be 
4 f4 có 22 bc Nc4 
5 Be$ b5 23 Nd2 Nd2 
6 es Nh6 24 Qd2 gí 
7 Nf3 b4 25 gf ef 
3 Ne4 d5 26 Qf4 "c5 
3 Ned Nd7 27 Qt5 Qd7 
10 Nd3 a5 28 Ng4 Qt5 
11 Bf2 Ng4 29 Rf5 cd 
12 h3 Nf2 30 cd Rc8 
13 Nf2 e6 $1 Rbi h5 
14 gi Nb6 32 Ne3 Rg8 
15 Qa2 Qc7 33 Kfl Rg3 
16 c3 Bf8 34 Nd5 Rh3 
17 Bd3 Ba6 35 Rb7 Bb4 
18 Ba6 Ra6 36 R£f7 Resigns 
e 


White: Pedro Marcal (2060). Black: Charles Powell 
(2352). LERA, Sunnyvale, Nov. 28, 1980. Sicilian Defense 1 
e4 c5 2 Nf3 e6 3 d4 cd 4 Nd4 Nf6 5 Nc3 d6 6 Bd3 Nc6 7 Be3 
Nd4 8 Bd4 e5 9 Bb5 Nd7 10 Be3 Be7 11 0-0 0-0 12 Nd5 Nf6 
13 Nf6 Bf6 14 Bc4 Bg5 15 Qd2 Be3 16 Qe3 Qc7 17 Qb3 Kh8 
18 c3 f5 19 f3 f4 20 Rad1 Rf6 21 Rf2 g5 22 Rfd2 g4 23 Be2 
g3 24 Qb4 a5 25 Qb5 Bd7 26 Qc4 Qb6 27 Kh1 Rh6 28 Rd4 


Be6 29 Resigns. 
de 


White: Peter Grey (2183). Black: Challes Powell (2373). 
Capps Memorial San Francisco, Nov. 16, 1980. 
Sicilian Defense 


1 el c5 18 Nd4 Nd4 
Nf3 e6 19 Bd4 e5 

3 d4 cd 20 fe de 

4 Nd4 Nf6 21 Be3 Rdd8 

5 Nc3 d6 22 Radi Rdi 

6 Be2 Nc6 23 Rdl. Rd8 

7 Be3 Bd7 24 Rd5 Rd5 

8 f4 Be7 25 ed f5 

9 0-0 0-0 26 g4 f4 
10 Nb3 Qc7 27 -Bb6 Qd6 
11 Khi Rfd8 28 a3 Bg6 
12 Bf3 Be8 29 Ba5 e4 
13 Qe2 a6 30 Bb4 Qe5 
14 Qf2 Nd7 31 Be? Qe7 
15 Na4 b5 32 Be2 f3 
16 Nb6 Rab8 33 Resigns 


17 Nd7 Rd7 


White: Richard Lobo (2314). Black: John Grefe (2500). 
Capps Memorial, San Francisco, Nov. 16, 1980. 
Dutch Defense 


1 c4 b6 17 Kf2 de 

2 d4 Bb7 18 Qc2 Ne4 

3. Ne3 e6 19 Kgl Ng5 

4 a3 f5 20 Kh2 Bf3 

5 d5 Nf6 21 ef Nf3 

6 Nf3 Bd6 22 Khi Rad8 

7 gà a5 23 Rdl Nh4 

8 Bg? Na6 24 Rel Ng2 

9 0-0 0-0 25 Qg2 Rd3 
10 Nd4 Nc5 26 Kh2 Qf3 
11 b3 Qe8 27 Qf3 Rf3 
12 Bb2 Qh5 28 Kg2 Rd3 
13 de Ng4 29 Re6 Rd2 
14 h3 Bg3 30 Re2 Rfd8 
15 Nf3 Bf2 31 Kf2 R8d3 
16 Rf2 Nf2 32 Resigns 


White: Baraka Shabazz (1924), Black: William Palma 
(1716). Capps Memorial, San Francisco, Nov. 15, 1980. 
Grunfeld Defense 1 d4 Nf6 2 e3 g6 3 Nf3 Bg7 4 Bd3 0-0 5 
Nbd2 d5 6 0-0 Nbd7 7 c4 c5 8 Rel b6 9 Nb3 Ba6 10 cd Bd3 
11 Qd3 Nd5 12 Qc4 N5f6 13 dc Nc5 14 Nc5 Qc7 15 b4 Rac8 
16 Ba3 Nd7 17 Racl Rfd8 18 Red1 bc 19 bc e6 20 h3 Bf8 21 
Qh4 Bc5 22 Bc5 Nc5 23 Rd8 Rd8 24 Ng5 h5 25 g4 Kg? 26 
gh Rh8 27 Ne6 fe 28 Qd4 Kg8 29 Rc5 Qb8 30 Qd7 Qb1 31 
Kh2 Qb8 32 Kg2 Qa8 33 Kgl1 Rh5 34 Rc7 Rg5 35 Kf1 Qhl 
36 Ke2 Time forfeit. e 


White: Walter Dorne (2040) Black: Vincent McCam- 
bridge (2450). Fall Quarter Swiss, U.C. Berkeley, Nov. 8, 


Bird's Opening 

1 b3 Nf6 13 Qh5 Bg5 
2 Bb2 e6 14 fg Nf1 
3 e3 Be? 15 Ne3 Ne3 
4 dí có 16 Ne4 d5 
5 Nf3 Nc6 17 Nf6 gi 
6 Be2 56 18 Bf6 Qc? 
7 040 Bb7 19 g3 Nc6 
8 Ne$ 0-0 20 Rfi Nd4 
9 d3 Nb4 21 Rf2 e5 
10 Bf3 Bf3 22 gl Ne6 
11 Nf3 Ng4 23 Rf3 Ng4 
12 Ng5 Ne3 24 Rh3 Resigns 


White: Mike Arne (2168). Black: Baraka Shabazz (1924). 
Fall Quarter Swiss, U.C. Berkeley, Nov. 8, 1980. Bishop's 
Opening 1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nf6 3 d4 ed 4 Bc4 Ne4 5 Qd4 Nf6 6 
Bg5 Be7 7 Nc3 Nc6 8 Qh4 d6 9 0-0-0 Be6 10 Be6 fe 11 Rhel 
Qd7 12 Qc4 0-0-0 13 Re6 h6 14 Bf4 d5 15 Qe2 Bc5 16 Rf6 
gf 17 Nd5 Bd6 18 Bd6 cd 19 Qc4 Kb8 20 Nf6 Qg7 21 Ng4 
Rhe8 22 Ne3 Qg6 23 Nd4 Ne5 24 Qb4 d5 25 Ndf5 Rd7 26 Rd5 
Rc? 27 Qf4 Qf6 28 Kb1 Nc4 29 Qd4 Ne3 30 Qf6 Nd5 31 Qh6 
Rel 32 Qc1 Rc1 33 Kc1 Nf4 34 g4 Nd3 35 Kd2 Nf2 36 g5 Ne4 
37 Resigns. 


White: Keith Vickers (2080). Black: James Tarjan (2548). 
Fall Quarter Swiss, U.C. Berkeley, Nov. 8, 1980. 
Sicilian Defense 


1 e4 c5 17 Be3 Qb8 

2 Ne3 d6 18. Nc6 Nc6 

3 g3 Nc6 19 Rael Nd4 

4 Bg2 g6 20 Bb7 Qb7 

9 d3 Bg? 21 Bd4 cd 

6 f4 e6 22 Nb5 Qc6 

7 Nf3 Nge7 23 Na3 Re3 

8 0-0 0-0 24 Re3 de 

9 g4 f5 25 Nc4 e2 
10 h3 b6 26 Rel b5 
11 gf ef 27 Ne3 Bb2 
12 Qel Qd7 28 Re2 Bd4 
13 e5 Bb7 29 Qg2 Qe6 
14 ed Qd6 30 Kf2 Re8 
15 Ned Rfe8 31 Qf3 b4 
16 Qg3 Rad8 32 Resigns 





USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ZIP CODES 938 - 61 


FOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE 


Ramona Sue Wilson (916) 452-1226 


Post Office Box 160354 (916) 455-3662 
Sacramento, CA 95816 
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CAREN DAR 


Keys to Symbols 
] = Dates in parentheses dre tentative. 


- The column of capital letters at the right refers to 
the list of tournament organizers. (These are mail- 
addresses, not tournament sites.) 


p9/ + 8ee advertisement on the indicated page. 
y/ = See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue. 


CAPS 


= Tournament title in capital letters indicates that 
CalChess membership is required. 


JUNE 

6-7 Burlingame: 2nd Annual San Mateo-Burlingame 
Amateur (AH) 

19-2] san Francisco: Stamer Memorial (MW) 

27-28 Merced: Valley Fever (DH) 

JULY 

3—5 San Jose: SAN JOSE C.C. OPEN (FS) 

18-19 Sacramento: Sacramento Cheap Open (RG) 

AUGUST Palo Alto: U.S. OPEN (JS) 

SEPTEMBER 

5-7 UC Berkeley: LABOR DAY CLASS CHAMP. (AB) 

OCTOBER 

3-4 Sacramento: CAPITOL OPEN (RSW) 


Please do not 


month 


RW 
TY 


DW 


MAILING DATES 


June—July: July 10 


August — September; September 14 


advertise tournaments which occur less than a 
after a projected malling date. 


RAY WHEELER 618 I St., Sparks NV 84931. 


TED YUDACUFSKI (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 
1308, Monterey CA 93940 (408) 372-9799. 


DENNIS WAJCKUS (Fresno CC) 736 N. Farris, Fresno 
93728 (209) 233-8710 


AB 
AG 


AH 
AM 


BP 
BR 
CF 


GM 


HB 


DH 
DR 
FM 
FS 

GK 
HP 
JH 


JS 


KK 
MB 
MG 


MS 


MW 


PH 


RG 


RM 


RSW 
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TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 
REVISED LIST 


ALAN BENSON (UC Campus CC) 2420 Atherton St. #1 
Berkeley CA 94704 (415) 843-0661. 

ALAN GLASSCOE (Berkeley CC) 4149 Howe St., Oakland 
CA 94611. 

ALBERT HANSEN (415) 342-1137. 

ART MARTHINSEN (Ross Valley CC) # Locksley Lane, 
San Rafael CA 94901. 

AMADA SIERRA 663 Bucher Av., Santa Clara CA 95051 
(408) 241-1447. 

BRYCE PERRY (Palo Alto CC) P.O. Box 11306A, Palo 
Alto CA 94306. 

BRUCE ROUGH (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Ac- 
tivities, 3835 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento CA 95822. 
CLEMENT FALBO (Santa Rosa CC) 5437 Alta Monte Dr., 
Santa Rosa CA 94704. 

GERRY MARTIN, 7711 Quinby Way, Sacramento, CA 
95823 (916) 422-7595. 


HANS BORN, 498 S. Baxley, Porterville, CA 93257 (209) 
784-3820. 

DAVID HUMPAL (Merced CC) 1695 Union Av., Merced 

CA 95340 (209) 723-3920. 

DICK ROWE (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Av. Apt. B, Chico 

CA 95926. 

FRED MUOLLO (San Jose CC) 5725 Calmor Av. #3, San 

Jose CA 95123 

FRANCISCO SIERRA (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State) 

663 Bucher Av. Santa Clara CA 95051 (408) 241-1447. 

GEORGE KOLTANOWSKI, 1200 Gough St., Apt/3D, San 

Francisco CA 94109. 

HANS POSCHMANN (Fremont CC) 4621 Seneca Park 

Av., Fremont CA 94538. 


JIM HURT (Lera CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale CA 
94088. 

JOHN SUMARES (Santa Clara CC) 741 Pomeroy 

Ave. Santa Clara. CA 95051 

KEN KIESELHORST (Morro Bay CC) Box 1372, Atasca- 
dero CA 93422 (805) 466-5080. 

MAX BURKETT (California Chess Bulletins) 1009 MacAr- 
thur Blvd., Oakland CA 94610 (415) 832-8247. 
MIKE GOODALL, 2420 Atherton St.. HG. 
90704 (415) 548-9082. 

MARK SINZ (Stanford Univ. CC) P.O. Box 10632, Stan- 
ford CA 94305. 


MAX WILKERSON (Mechanics’ Inst. CC) 57 Post St. #407, 
San Francisco CA 94104 (415) 421-2258. 
PETER D. HESS, 1470 Majestic Dr., Reno, NV 89503 (702) 
747-6726. 


Berkeley, COA 


ROBERT T. GORDON (Sacramento CC) P.O. Box 
160354, Sacramento, CA 95816 (916) 455-3662 (916) 
452-1226 
ROB McCARTER (Santa Rosa CC) 2864 Bardy Rd., Santa 
Rosa CA 95404. 
RAMONA SUE WILSON P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento, 
CA 95816 (916) 452-1226 (916) 455-3662 


Merced CC — Fridays 7-11 Scouthut Applegate Park near 26th and 
M Streets, Merced. David Humpal (209) 723-3920. 
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4125 Zephyr Way 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 


Changes of address: This magazine is not 
automatically forwarded — even when you notify the 
post office. You must also notify us. 


Places to Play in Northern California 


Note: Places to play in the East Bay, North Bay, North Coast, and 
South Coast are listed in February, June and October. Places to play 
in the West Bay, South Bay, and Central Valley are listed in April, 
August and December. Contact the editor to keep these listings up to 
date. 


West Bay 

Daly City CC — Tuesdays, 145 Westlake Drive. Carl Barton 
TD,(415) 731-9171. 

Mechanics Institute CC — Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to midnight; Sundays, noon to 10 p.m. 57 
Post St. (4th floor). Max Wilkerson. 

San Francisco City College CC — Wednesdays, 1-4 p.m., Student 
Union, City College of San Francisco. Ulf Wostner, faculty advisor, 
(415) 239-3518 (days). 

Burlingame-San Mateo CC — Thursdays 7:30-11:30 Burling^^ 
Recreation Center; 850 Burlingame Avenue — (415) 342-11? ' 


Palo Alto CC — Mondays, 7 p.m., Lucie Stern Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thusdays, 7 p.m., Mitchell Park 
Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry TD, (415) 493-3833. 

Sunnyvale: LERA CC — Thursdays, 7? p.m. Lockheed Er- ovess 
Recreation Association Auditorium, Java and Mathilda ` 
Hurt TD, P. O. Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 94088. 


Ross Valley CC: Wednesdays 7-10 p.m. San Rafael Community 

Center 618 B Street, San Rafael: Michael Hartnett (415) 454-5414. 
South Bay a 

San Jose CC - Fridays, 7 - 1 a.m. N.Bascom Avenue (The Blind 

Center rear of Clover Hill Lyons); San Jose. Roy Bobbin (408) 

578-8067. 

San Jose City College CC — For information contact Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

San Jose State University CC — Fridays, 4-6:30 p.m., Games 
Area, Student Union, 9th St. and San Fernando Avenue. Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

Santa Clara CC — Wednesdays, 7 p.m. to 1 a.m., Buchser HS 
Library, 3000 Benton Street. John Sumares TD, (408) 296-5392. 

Santa Clara County CC — 2nd Saturdays 6:30 p.m., Allstate Sav- 
ings, 2500 Prunneridge Avenue, Santa Clara. Francisco Sierra TD, 
(408) 241-1447. 

Sacramento Valley 


Chico CC — Thursdays, 7 to 11 p.m., Room A-208, Chico Sr. HS,, 


901 Esplanade. Dick Rowe TD, (916) 343-2696. P 

Sacramento CC — Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m., Clunie Clubhouse, 
Alhambra and F Streets. Ramona Sue Wilson TD, (916) 922-8278. 

Woodland CC — Fridays (except 2nd Friday) 7 to 11 p.m. Heart 
Federal Savings Community Cottage, 130 Court Street. E. G. Nor- 
tham or John Alexanders TDs, (916) 662-6930 or 662-6865. 

Modesto CC — Tuesdays, 7-11 p.m., Modesto Community Ser- 
vice Center, 808 East Morris Avenue. Robert Raingruber TD, (209) 
527-0657. 
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UC CAMPUS 
CHESS QUB 


Meets Thursday evening (7-10 p.m.) 
Student Union, 4th floor, U.C. Berkeley Campus 


eR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK hh aE 


The SUPERB/University of California. Berkeley Campus 


Chess Club is reopening the Winter Quarter on January 
8th. 


Each Thursday evening the club features 5-minute 
chess tourneys with only a $1 entry fee. 
Tr “ub is also hosting the following events: 


Labor Day 
Class Championships 
September 5-7 


For further information write or call: 
Director Alsn Benson 
clo SUPERB/U.S. Berkeley CC 


304 Eshelman Hali 


397. AON NUNS 


J.S. Berkeley, CA 94720 


(415) 624-7477 or 843-0661 
¿A Sponsored by 


BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 


Meets Fridays 7:30 to 1 a.m. 


2001 Allston Way Berkeley, CA 94704 


USCF-RATED GAMES 


ALAN 
(415) 


GLASSCOE, DIRECTOR 


654-8108 





River city CC: Thursdays 6-12 p.m. Games People Play; 1433 


Fulton Avenue, Sacramento: Scott 486-8238. 
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Sacramento, Ca 95821 (916) 484-6354 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single copies are available at $1 per issue 
from the editor. 

The opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined 
contributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official view 
of the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically 
identified as such. 

Scoresheets and annotated games submitted for publication 
should be mailed to Games Editor Richard Shorman c/o Hayward 
Daily Review; P.O. Box 3127; Hayward, CA 94540. All other 
material should be sent to the editor at the above address. 

Chess Voice is a member of the Committee of Small Magazine 
Editors and Publishers and of the Association of U.S. Chess Jour- 
nalists. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: If you move, the post office does not 
notify us, nor does it automatically forward your magazines. To be 
able to make accurate change of addresses we must have full infor- 
mation. Send your old address, your new address, and your expira- 
tion date to Bryce Perry: P. O. Box 11306A, Palo Alto, CA 
94306. 

Copyright 1980 by R.E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that any 
portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess periodical 
of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to the author 
(artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


One-year subscription $6. This includes a Tournament 
Membership in CalChess, the USCF state chapter for Northern 
California. (CalChess Tournament Membership is required to par- 
ticipate in most of the major tournaments in this region.) 


Juniors under 18 can subscribe at a reduced rate of $4/year. (In- 
cludes full CalChess Tournament Membership.) 


Out-of-State residents (and Southern Californians) can subscribe for 
$6/year. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: Indicate which issue you want your 
subscription to start with: Feb/Mar, Apr/May, Jun/July, Aug/Sept, 
Oct/Nov, or Dec/Jan. 


RENEWALS: Please indicate when your old subscription runs out. 
(The month and year are in the upper right-hand corner of your mail- 
ing label.) 


SEND CHECKS TO: CalChess, P. O. Box 11306A, Palo Alto, CA 
94306. 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE: Name, address and zip code, type of 
subscription (Regular = $6; Junior = $4: 
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CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 





Chairman: Ramona Wilson 
Vice-Chairman: R.E. Fauber 
Treasurer: Bryce Perry 
Chess Voice: R.E. Fauber 
Memberships: Frank Hamaker 
Tournaments: Alan Benson 
Clearinghouse: Ramona Wilson 
Club Matches: Hans Poschmann 
Youth: John Marks 
Postal Chess Director: Tyler K.Kelly 
Publicity Director: Fred Muollo 
Immediate Past Chairman: Fred Muollo 


Recording Secretary: Breen Mullins 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern California. 
How to Become a CalChess Affiliate: 


Any northern California chess club can become an affiliate for $5 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles the 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championships. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Pre-printed flyers cost $25 per issue. Can be up to 10^ by 15^ in sir 
(Consider the advantages: you get the use of our address list, we do 
the advertising, and we pay the postage. Every chess club in northem 
California and the great majority of active tournament players sec: 
copy. 


Full page ad - $40 per issue. Copy should be 7'2x10”, prepared for 
photocopying. 

Half page ad — $20 per issue. Copy should be 7'5^ wide x 5// 
high or 3%” wide by 10" high. 

Quarter page ad — $10 per issue. Copy should be 3%” wide by 5" 
high. 
Eighth page ad — $5 an issue. Copy should be 3%” wide by 2/' 
high. 

Classifieds — 5o per word. 


COVER 


Nationally reknowned artist Jim Spitzer of Santa Rosa has 
struck again with his U.S. Open commemorative cover. Besides 
drawing chess he also plays, although only with his family. Asked 
if he was a positional or tactical player he said, ‘‘I think I’m best 
at heckling.”” 

The drawing on p. 28 is by Chicago artist Jules Stein, who is 
also the proprietor of the popular Chicago Chess Center, 2666 N. 
Halstead. Mimi McIntosh supplied **Knights Out'' beneath Presi- 
dent Sperling's welcoming letter. 








Letters to the Editor 


Letters may be edited to conserve space and 
avoid repetition. Correspondence with the editor 
is assumed to be available for publication unless 
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stated otherwise. 


IMPORTANT UPDATE: 
IT'S LONGER THAN YOU THINK 


First of all, on page 129 (Chess Voice, February-March, 1981), 
paragraph 1, 32B should read 28 B as is given below (paragraph 5). 
Otherwise the total for major moves would be 122 instead of the cor- 
rect 118. There were some other typos but what was intended is clear 
and obvious to the reader. Possibly the typo, page 129, paragraph 5, 
which reads 50 more intervals instead of the correct 50 move intervals 
might be noted. 

Now we give the correction to the figure (for the longest game), 
6147, which should actually read 6148. Let's consider directly the 
case for the new **50 move rule.”” In the concluding paragraph, page 




































We suppose now that Black does not succeed in mating White. 
White made the last capture so there is no alternation of color when 
the White pawn at d2 advances, promotes and then captures the 2 
Black knights. These promotions and captures require 8 moves by 
White to give us 13B, 42W, 48B, 14W. Finally, the lone Black king 
captures the remaining White piece, leaving the 2 kings and the final 
sequence: 13B, 42W, 48B, 14W, 1B. This gives a total of 118 major 
moves as before. 

Here there are 4 alternations in color of major moves compared to 
the 6 we obtained previously. This will increase the count by 2 half 
moves or 1 whole move. So the count for the new **50-move rule" 
should be 6148 moves. 

Similarly we could get a sequence B, W, B, W, B for the old 
**50-move-rule." Diagram 3, page 129 was reached after a sequence 
12B, 20W. At this point we continued with the captures by Black at 
a4, c4, e4, and g4. We should have continued with the captures by 


mia. 129, we mentioned that a sequence B, W, B, W, B, W, B of major : “a 
moves would be necessary for this case. We were able to find chara White on b6, d6, f6, and h6. We could then have gotten the position 
the somewhat surprising result that for this case a sequence of major of diagr - 4 page 129 by — B, W, B, instead of B, W, B, W 
ate for $j moves B, W, B, W, B is possible. In fact we shall actually get the se- — 95 !n the article. In fact, if White captures at b6 etc., promotes and 
mitles the quence 13B, 42W, 48B, 14W, 1B. captures the 3 remaining Black pieces, followed by Black capturing 
ionships. aa a4, c4, e4 war S fe d D mr hee the 2 kings Si oe 
— CL TAI A 7 7 7 7 after a sequence : ; : , 4B of major moves, but there 
E PR Fi res Ses AA A : T, ^ d are only 4 alternations of color compared to 5 previously so the 
ý y yy p A Z gg “OK 1i count is increased by ! move to 5948 for the old **50-move rule." 
5” in size Ay Y "a "A eo” CB A O e I had examined the position of diagram 3 several times before sub- 
ist, we do R A : M 71 42 | a YW inna ln”! A mitting the article and repeatedly overlooked the possibility of pro- 
 northen yy T 4 y i AG A m moting all 8 Black pawns. Although we erred at the time, fortunately 
ers seca PME E UU it did not involve major moves so we were only off by one move and 
! Y E "id y — with the consolation of finding an interesting result for the case of 
pared for "uh laa Y E our error we feel obligated to show that the figure of 
wy Z, SÍ - yy Yi 6148 is indeed not subject to change. First of all, the figure of 118 
de x 5 i Z AVDA H TUE major moves is a maximum. Allowing for every possible pawn move 
i and piece capture, there is an absolute limit of 126 major moves 
vide by5 possible. It was shown in the article that 8 moves must be 
f simultaneously captures in order to promote all 16 pawns. In fact 
e by 2% consider a Black pawn and a White pawn on the same file. If there is 
no capture by either pawn, there can be at most 4 moves by these 
pawns instead of the 12 that are possible with a capture of a piece by 
one of the pawns, so omitting even 1 capture can affect the count by 
8 major moves or 400 moves in all. 
So the only possibility of error in the count involves the number of 
alternations in color for major moves. It is easy to show that the se- 
xn quence B, W, B, W, B just given for both cases is minimal. Beginn- 
Beside ing as before with a sequence of Black pawn moves, which increases 
Asked the count by Ya move, the pawns can only advance as far as White’s 
ka bed third rank but obviously cannot promote then without capturing 
White pawns. Hence, after a sequence of Black pawn advances there 
who d It is clear that the position of diagram A can be reached after a n oe d ee ES cad 
2666 N. uence of 13 major moves by Black followed by 19 major moves by C. : : ; 
H Pe Ahi EE is o uM 13B, 19W. Diagram A leads easily to pawns in one sequence since he would need to capture 8 Black pieces 


diagram B. After capturing and then promoting White will have 
made an additional 23 moves. So now we have the sequence 13B, 
42W. After this sequencewe can obtain a position such as that of 
diagram C. Now we continue by advancing the Black pawns. The 
Black pawns will make 35 moves in promoting and one of these 
moves will be simultaneously a piece capture by the Black pawn at 
d3. Also note that 2 of the 8 promoted Black men will have promoted 
to knights. There now remain 7 promoted White pieces and 6 
original White pieces, which Black will capture in the same sequence. 
So, to the 35 moves by Black in promoting, we add 13 more major 
moves for the captures of the White pieces to get the sequence 13B, 
42W, 48B. The White king now captures 6 Black men, leaving the 2 
promoted Black knights. The sequence is noe 13B, 42W, 48B, 6W. 
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and only 7 are available. So at least one White pawn must remain. 
Now Black advances giving us the sequence B, W, B of major moves. 
Now White has at least one pawn remaining which advances and pro- 
motes. The Black then makes the final capture(s). This gives us the 
sequence B, W, B, W, B and it is clear that this is minimal for either 
case. So I think you can rest assured that the figure 6148 for the new 
rule is not subject to change. 

Sidney J. Rubin 

Los Angeles, CA 

This may seem like & lot of space for a one move amendment, but 
we chess players know the importance of an extra tempo — so that 
extra move may be termed ‘‘a major move. "* Readers may care to 


cont. on p. 34 








Dear Chess Enthusiast, 

As chairman of the Northern California Chess Association 
(CalChess) it is my honor and privilege to welcome you to the 1981 
U.S. Open in Palo Alto. It has been twenty years since the last Open 
took place in Northern California, and we particularly want to 
welcome those chess players who participated in the 1961 Open in 
San Francisco. Their presence in Palo Alto illustrates that continuum 
of friendship and enthusiasm which contributes to a lifetime of 
satisfaction for all players. We are a community with a unique blend 
of special friendships, created in an atmosphere of rivalry. 

It is that feeling, created during the drama of each contest which 
makes chess more than just another game. It is not art. It is not 
science. It is not sport. It is chess. 

This tournament differs from weekend opens because the leisurely 
pace of play provides time for players and their families to sample 
the pleasures of the areas near the tournament site. The Bay Area has 
just about everything to offer within a thirty-mile radius. You may 
choose to take in a matinee at San Francisco's American Conser- 
vatory Theater or to dine in one of its famous restaurants, such as La 
Bourgogne, L'Etoile, or Kan's. There is the view from Coit Tower at 
the top of the world's most crooked street, or a stroll through 
Chinatown may be your pleasure. There are excursion boats on San 
Francisco Bay, and the really enterprising can arrange to sail a rented 
craft. 

About 15 minutes south of Palo Alto are some of California's 
finest wineries, such as Mirassou and San Martin (Richard Fauber, 
once a wine critic, who mans our Chess Voice booth, can give you 
suggestions and directions to get there). Who knows, while sipping a 
Chardonnay in a tasting room, you may conceive an opening innova- 
tion and come back that night to play the Bouquet Attack. 


CalChess 

It would be remiss of me to neglect this opportunity to tell you 
something about CalChess' north state activities. Our officers are a 
diverse group (I’m the one with the T-shirt that says ''CHESSTY''; 
Richard Fauber is the wine critic). Seriously, however, many of our 
officers and directors specialize in directing weekend tournaments; 
for others, organizing scholastic and junior chess activities takes top 
priority. There are several club directors and a sprinkling of people 
who can just be counted on to help out, regardless of what the event, 
so long as it is chess. 

We are trying to design our yearly program to offer something in 
all the different forms of chess competition and activities. We sub- 
sidize a scholastic championship and offer stipends to junior high 
and high school teams to go to national championships. We sponsor 
a Northern California Team Championship with entry fees under 
$15.00 per team. There is also our tournament of club champions — 
another part of our effort to knit the players of Northern California 
closer together. 

For the casual (or, at that, the fanatic) weekend player, we are in 
the process of instituting a CalChess Circuit with annual prizes in the 
various classes — rather like Church’s Grand Prix, but with a scoring 
system based on performance rather than prizes won. For the 
masters we hold the Masters Open. 

For everybody we offer Chess Voice, buy that’s what you’re 
reading now, and you can draw you own conclusions about it. This 
issue is larger than usual, but a normal issue runs about 24 pages of 
games, master and grandmaster analysis, humor, tournament direc- 
tor affairs, photo essays, and offbeat chess articles which may either 
tickle your fancy or turn you off (talk to the editor, not me, about 
that part). 


Back to the Board 
I don't want to take too much of your time; pretty soon you'll be 
on the move. Let me leave you with the wish that you will find this 
U.S. Open a rewarding experience which you will long remember. 
The CalChess officers and directors will do everything in their power 
to enhance your enjoyment of this visit. We're here to answer ques- 


Welcome to 
REGISTER OF U.S. OPENS 


Year City Number Winner(s) 

1900 Excelsior, MN L. Udemann 
1901 Excelsior, MN N. MacLeod 
1902 Excelsior, MN L. Udemann 
1903 Chicago, IL Max Judd 

1904 St. Louis, MO S. Mlotkowski 
1905 Excelsior, MN E.F. Schrader 
1906 Chicago, IL G.H. Wolbrecht 
1907 Excelsior, MN E. Michelson 
1908 Excelsior, MN E.P. Elliott 
1909 Excelsior, MN O. Chajes 

1910 Chicago, IL G.H. Wolbrecht 
1911 Excelsior, MN Charles Blake 
1912 Excelsior, MN E.P. Elliott 
1913 Chicago, IL B.B. Jefferson 
1914 Memphis, TN B.B. Jefferson 
1915 Excelsior, MN Jackson Showalter 
1916 Chicago, IL Edward Lasker 
1917 Lexington, KY Edward Lasker 
1918 Chicago, IL Boris Kostic 
1919 Cincinnati, OH Edward Lasker 
1920 Memphis, TN 8 Edward Lasker 


Edward Lasker 
S.D. Factor 
Mlotkowski-Whitaker 
Carlos Torre 
A. Kupchik 
Leon Stolzenberg 
A.C. Margolis 
Leon Stolzenberg 
H. Halbohm 

' Factor-Whitaker 
Sammy Reshevsky 
Reuben Fine 
Reuben Fine 


1921 Cleveland, OH 
1922 Louisville, KY 
1923 San Francisco, CA 12 
1924 Detroit, MI 

1925 Cedar Point, OH 
1926 Chicago, IL 

1927 Kalamazoo, MI 
1928 South Bend, IN 
1929 St. Louis, MO 
1930 Chicago, IL 

1931 Tulsa, OK 

1932 Minneapolis, MN 
1933 Detroit, MI 


(American Chess Federation) 


1934 Chicago, IL Reshevsky-Fine 


1935 Milwaukee, WI 30 Reuben Fine 

1936 Philadelphia, PA 1.A. Horowitz 

1937 Chicago, IL 39 D.S. Polland 

1938 Boston, MA 42 Horowitz-I. Kashdan 
1939 New York, NY 28 Reuben Fine 


(U.S. Chess Federation) 


1940 Dallas, TX 27 Reuben Fine 

1941 St. Louis, MO 27 Reuben Fine 

1942 Dallas, TX 18 H.Steiner-D. Yanofsky 
1943 Syracuse, NY 16 I. A. Horowitz 


1944 Boston, MA 18 Sammy Reshevsky 
1945 Peoria, IL 33 A. Santasiere 
1946 Pittsburgh, PA 58 Herman Steiner 
1947 Corpus Christi, TX 85 Isaac Kashdan 


1948 Baltimore, MD 74 Weaver Adams 
1949 Omaha, NE 70 Albert Sandrin 
1950 Detroit, MI 120 Arthur Bisguier 
1951 Fort Worth, TX 98 Larry Evans 


tions and generally do whatever possible to make your stay pleasant. 
If you play a particularly good game, we may even let you 
demonstrate it for us — and we hope you all have at least one, for 
that is the greatest reward in chess. 


With best wishes, 
RAMONA SUE WILSON 
CalChess Chairman 
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the U.S. Open 


1952 Tampa, FL Larry Evans 


1953 Milwaukee, WI 181 Donald Byrne 
1954 New Orleans, LA 110 Larry Evans 
1955 Long Beach, CA 156 Nicholas Rossolimo 
1956 Oklahoma City, OK 162 Arthur Bisguier 
1957 Cleveland, OH 175 Robert Fischer 
1958 Rochester, MN 139 Eldis Cobo 
1959 Omaha, NE Arthur Bisguier 
1960 St. Louis, MO 176 Robert Byrne 
1961 San Francisco, CA 198 Pal Benko 
1962 San Antonio, TX 144 Antonio Medina 
1963 Chicago, IL 264 William Lombardy 
Robert Byrne 
1964 Boston, MA 229 Pal Benko 
1965 San Juan, P.R. 163 P. Benko 
W. Lombardy 
1966 Seattle, WA 201 P. Benko 
R. Byrne 
1967 Atlanta, GA 168 Pal Benko 
1968 Aspen, CO 172 Bent Larsen 
1969 Lincoln, NE 197 Pal Benko 
1970 Boston, MA 303 Bent Larsen 
1971 Ventura, CA 400 Walter Browne 
Larry Evans 
1972 Atlantic City, NJ 354 Walter Browne 
1973 Chicago, IL 778 Norman Weinstein 
1974 New York, NY 549 Pal Benko 
V. Hort 
1975 Lincoln, NE 370 P. Benko 
W. Lombardy 
1976 Fairfax, VA 563 Anatoly Lein 
Leonid Shamkovich 
1977 Columbus, OH 442 Leonid Shamkovich 
Andy Soltis 
Tim Taylor 
1978 Phoenix, AZ 500 Joseph Bradford 
1979 Chicago, IL 563 Florin Gheorghiu 
1980 Atlanta, GA 385 Florin Gheorghiu 


John Fedorowicz 


Palo Alto Oaks Motel 
4279 El Camino Real 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 


40 Units in a country atmosphere 
Color TV, HBO 
Direct Dial Phones 
Heated Pool 
Off the Street 


To all U.S. Open players (except twelve): 

It is a pleasure for me to welcome you to this year's U.S. Open 
Championship. For decades the U.S. Open has been the North Star 
for active players charting their tournament plans. It is the fixed 
point around which all major summer tournaments are scheduled. 
Many of these tournaments have come and gone, but the U.S. Open 
remains an ever-popular event. 

I’m pleased to report that, even with all the outstanding 
tournaments being held this summer, the U.S. Open continues to 
stand out. Much of the credit for this goes to John Sumares and his 
Northern California colleagues, who have put together such splendid 
arrangements for us. 

As USCF's President, I'd like to invite each of you to participate 
in the USCF Membership Meeting, scheduled for Friday, August 7 
and to watch USCF's Delegates in action on August 8 and 9 as they 
address the major issues before the Federation. I would also urge 
that you take part in some of our many workshops dealing with so 
many facets of chess development and administration. You may also 
enjoy reviewing the special exhibits planned for you. 

I wish you good positions, brilliant combinations, deep strategy, 
and exciting chess in all your games. 

I know firsthand that the U.S. Open provides both keen 
competition and good friendships. I've cherished the times I've spent 
with my opponents — both at and away from the board — at many 
past U.S. Opens. 

Oh, that's were you other twelve come in. You see, I'm still a 
player first and an official second. When the meetings are over each 
day, I'll be seeing you at my board. So, on those days, I wish you 
twelve just exciting chess! 


Cordially, 
Gary H. Sperling, 
USCF President 


For those 12 who get paired with President Sperling this game may 
serve as a portent. It comes from the 1975 U.S. Open. Sperling's 
knights dance like Pavlova but with the weight of elephants on the 
opponent's position. 

King's Indian Attack; G. Sperling¢T. Unger: 1 Nf3, Nf6; 2 g3, g6; 
3 Bg2, Bg7; 4 0-0, 0-0; 5 d3, d6; 6 Nbd2, c5; 7 e4, Nc6. 

So far it has been a pretty equal engagement, but Black has more 
opportunities and so also equal chances to go wrong first. 

8 a4, Bd7; 9 Rel, Ne8; 10 Nc4, Nc7; 11 c3, b5; 12 ab, Nb5; 13 Bd2, 
Qc7; 14 Qc1, Rfb8; 15 Bh6, Bh8? 

Rather optimistic; White is brewing a storm of unexpected power. 
Later Black should admit over-optimism and return the biship to g7. 
His failure to do so is his demise. 

16 Ng5, a5; 17 Qf4, Be8; 18 Ne3, Ne5; 19 Nd5, Qd8; 20 Ne6!, Qe7; 
21 Qh4, Rb7; 22 Nf8!, Qd8; 23 Nd7, Kh7; 24 Bf8, Kg8; 25 Be7, Re7; 
26 Ne7, Kg7; 27Red1, Ra7?; 28 Nf5, gf; 29 Qd8, Bd7; 30 ef, Bf5; 31 
Qb6 1-0. 

He's tough but fair. — editor. 
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FROM EXCELSIOR TO PALO ALTO 


A HISTORY OF THE U.S. OPEN 


By Myron A. Johnson 


In the summer of 1900 a small group of midwestern chess players 
met in the small resort of Excelsior, Minnesota on the shore of Lake 
Minnetonka to create the Western Chess Association and to hold the 
first in an unbroken series of annual tournaments which have 
spanned this century. 

If you tell your barber or a gas pump jockey that you’re getting 
ready to play in the U.S. Open, he will probably ask if it’s golf or 
tennis, but the oldest U.S. Open in the sporting world is our chess 
open, which has evolved from humble beginnings at the Western 
Open in 1900. 

The first few ‘“Westerns’’ were modest affairs with small turnouts 
of between 10 and 20 players and featured small prizes and ap- 
propriately mediocre chess. Until 1915 the tournament was held 10 
times in Excelsior and also in Chicago, St. Louis, and Memphis. Ear- 
ly winners included Jackson Whipps Showalter, Max Judd, Oscar 
Chajes, and Norman MacLeod. Usually the players would contest a 
preliminary section in a round-robin format to determine a final sec- 
tion which then played for the prizes. Sometimes only one section 
would be used. In the early years players from the Atlantic states 
were not permitted to play. 

Edward Lasker, a European immigrant, dominated the 
‘“‘Western’’ from 1916 to 1921, during which time he was first five 
times and tied for second behind Boris Kostic in 1918. 





Edward Lasker, United States 


At the 1917 Open in Lexington Lasker sprang this bubbly 
counterattack on his chief rival: Ruy Lopez; J.W. Showalter —Ed. 
Lasker: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bb5, 26; 4 Bad, Nf6; 5 d3, b5; 6 Bb3, 
d6; 7 Ng5?, d5; 8 ed, Nd4; 9 d6, Nb3; 10 dc, Qc7; 11 ab, Bb7; 12 0-0, 


h6; 13 Nf3, Bd6; 14 Rel, 0-0; 15 Nbd2, Rad8. 


The kind of game Lasker loved to play — smooth development 


and lots of lovely open lines. If now 16 Ne4, Ne4; 17 de. 


16 c3, e4; 17 de, Ned; 18 Qc2, Nd2; 19 Bd2, Bf3; 20 gf, Bh2; 21 


Kg2, Rd6!; 22 Re4, f5; 23 Rh4, Qd8. 


Black's pieces flow up and down the files while White’s are a jum- 


ble of discoordination. 


24 Rh2, Rd2; 25 Qc1, Qg5; 26 Kh1, Rfd8; 27 Qel, Kh7; 28 Qcl, 
R1d6; 29 c4, Qd8; 30 Qc3, Rd1; 31 Rd1, Rd1; 32 Kg2, Qg5; 33 Kh3, 
Rg1, 34 Qd4, Qh5; 35 Qh4, Qf3; 36 Qg3, Rg3; 37 fg, f4; 38 Kh4, 


Qg3; 39 Kh5, Qg5 0-1. 


The Mechanics’ Institute in San Francisco, already a venerable in- 
stitution at the time, hosted the tournament in 1923. There were 


coast-to-coast winners in Norman T. Whitaker and Stash 
Mlotkowski, the latter being also named California state champion 
for his feat. When the tournament moved to Detroit in 1924, the 19 
year-old Mexican genius Carlos Torre topped the field while 12 year- 
old Sammy Reshevsky finished fifth. 

Stronger master tournaments were held in conjunction with the 
‘‘Western’’ in Chicago, 1926, and in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1927. 
That year other chess patrons founded the National Chess Federa- 
tion with hopes that this would prove to be a truly unifying organiza- 
tion for the promotion of United States chess. 

Despite the onslaught of the Great Depression, the ““Western” 
continued to be an annual event. It reached its economic trough 
ahead of the rest of the economy in Tulsa, 1931, won by Reshevsky, 
then all of 19. The first prize consisted of **. . . a few cordial words." 

If money was short, talented American chess players were becom- 
ing abundant in the 30s. Reuben Fine won first in Minneapolis, 1932 
followed by Reshevsky, Fred Reinfeld, and Herman Steiner. Fine 
won again in 1933 in Detroit with Reshevsky second and Arthur 
Dake (then Alekhine’s nemesis) third. 

This was the last ‘‘Western’’ since in 1934 a successor organiza- 
tion, called the American Chess Federation was formed. This group 
also continued to hold an annual tournament, and for a few years 


there were two competing national chess organizations. In 1939 the ` 


National and American Chess Federations merged to form the 
United States Chess Federation. Thereafter, the annual tournament 
was called the United States Open. 

The tournaments sponsored by the ACF from 1934-39 were strong 
exciting events. Fine and Reshevsky tied for first among 32 players in 
Chicago, 1934. Fine won $250 for finishing first the next year in 
Milwaukee with Dake second and Isaac Kashdan third. Against one 
of the most dangerous players in America at that time he won an im- 
portant game. Over 20 years later he said of this game: ‘‘I look upon 
[it] as one of the best in this collection."' 

Queen's Gambit Declined; R. Fine — A.C. Simonson: 1 d4, d5; 2 
c4, e6; 3 Nc3, c6; 4 e3, Nd7; 5 Nf3, Bd6; 6 Bd3, f5; 7 cd!, cd; 8 Bd2! 

It isn't always simple to find simple developing moves. The threat 
of Nb5 and Bb4 cost Black time, and Black's Q development on the 
9th move develops further difficulties. White is also ahead in the race 
to occupy the QB file. 

8 ..., 26; 9 0-0, Qf6?!; 10 Rel, Bb8. 

On the “normal” 10 ..., Ne7; 11 es, fe; 12 Be4, de; 13 Ne4 gets 
back the piece. 

11 Rc1, Ne7; 12 e4!, fe; 13 Be4, de. 
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A shuddering 13 ..., 
there is a storm of threats against the K in the center. 
14 Ne4, Qf8; 15 Qb3, h6; 16 Qe6, Nc5; 17 Nf6, Qf6; 18 Qc8, Kf7; 


26 cont. on p. 27 


0-0 goes down to 14 Bh7, Kh7; 15 Re6. Now 
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U.S. Open cont. 
19 Qc5, Rd8; 20 Qb4, Bd6; 21 Qb3, Kf8; 22 Re6, Qf5; 23 Reel, Nd5; 
24 Qb7, Rab8; 25 Rd6!, Rb7; 27 Rd8, Kf7; 27 Ne5, Ke7; 28 Rd5 and 
won in 32: 1-0. 

At Philadelphia, 1936 I. A. Horowitz, whose lively magazine Chess 
Review had just gone into its fourth year of publication, emerged 
triumphant followed by Dake, Kashdan, Arnold Denker, and Abra- 
ham Kupchik. Against a weaker field in Chicago, 1937 David Pol- 
land of Brooklyn took first. Horowitz and Kashdan tied for first the 
next year in Boston while Fine came to the head of the pack once 
more in New York, 1939. 

The first tournament under the aegis of the new USCF drew 27 
players to Dallas in 1940 and again Fine did fine by scoring 8-0 in the 
championship finals. 

World War II caused low turnouts the next few years (Remember 
“Is this trip necessary?””). In the 1944 Boston tournament Reshevsky 
had already clinched first prize before the last round. As he sat down 
to the board he told the director, ‘‘This is the only game I’m going to 
enjoy." Playing completely un-Reshevsky-like chess, he cut loose 
with a brilliant sacrificial attack. 





Whi: 


SAMUEL RESHEVSKY 


French Defense; S. Reshevsky — A. Vasconcellos: 1 e4, e6; 2 d4, 
d5; 3 e5, c5; 4 dc, Nd7; 5 Nf3, Bc5; 6 Bd3, Ne7; 7 0-0, Nc6; 8 Bf4, 
Qc7. 

Reshevsky counsels 8 ..., Be7 to prepare castling without fear of 
the sacrifice on h7 and also notes that after 9 Nc3, Nde5?; 10 NeS, 
Ne5; 11 QhS5 is a routine bust. 

9 Nc3, a6; 10 Rel, Qb6?; 11 Bg3, Qb2? 

White’s position has been quietly simmering for a few moves, but 
now soup’s on, and White is going to throw a little minestrone in 
Black’s bowl. 

12 Nd5!, ed; 13 Rb1, Qa3; 14 e6, Nf6; 15 ef, Kf7; 16 Bh4, Nb4? 
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Black cannot cope with Reshevsky having a good time. Best was 16 
..., Be7; 17 c4!, d4; 18 Ng5, Kf8; 19 Qe2, h6; 20 Ne4, Ne4; 21 Qe4 
with a still brutal attack. 

17 Ne5, Kf8; 18 Bf6, Nd3; 19 Bg7, Kg7; 20 Rb7! 

Worth a diagram in itself. Everything but White’s Q hangs. 

20 .., Be7; 21 Qh5, Rf8; 22 Qg5, Kh8; 23 Ng6. 

What a generous man. 

, 23 .., hg; 24 Qh6, Kg8; 25 Qg6, Kh8; 26 Rbe7 1-0. 

Yes, Middle America, chess has played in Peoria — in 1945 with 

New Yorker Anthony Santasiere coming first. 


In the postwar years the U.S. Open began to change rapidly. The 
growing number of entrants necessitated the adoption of the Swiss 
System. It was used in a preliminary tournament in Pittsburgh, 1946 
to select the final round robin sections. It was at Corpus Christi, 1947 
that the Open became a Swiss System tournament. George 
Koitanowski was tournament director for the first time (he holds the 
record for the number of Opens directed with 13). 

Although a new generation of chess stars was emerging — Donald 
Byrne, Robert Byrne, Arthur Bisguier, and Hans Berliner all played 
— the palm went to Kashdan. Kashdan had to be content with sec- 
ond the next year in Baltimore as Weaver ‘‘White to Play and Win" 
Adams was able to win with his beloved Vienna Game. But Arthur 
Bisguier, a point out of first came away with acclaim for the best 
game. 

Queen’s Gambit: A. Mengarini — A. Bisguier: 1 d4, d5; 2 c4, de; 3 
Nf3, a6; 4 e3, Nf6; 5 Bc4, e6; 6 0-0, c5; 7 Qe2, Nc6; * Rd1?!, b5; 9 
Bb3, c4; 10 Bc2, Nb4; 11 a4. 

It was about this time that 8 Rd1 was being put permanently out of 
business in this line. Black gets the two Bs and White has a hard time 
with the Q-side majority, a difficulty this thrust only compounds. 

11 ..., Nc2; 12 Qc2, Bb7; 13 b3, cb; 14 Qb3, Bd5; 15 Qb2, b4; 16 
a5, Qc7; 17 Bd2, Qb7; 18 Nel, Qb5; 19 £3, Qe2; 20 Rc1, h5!; 21 e4, 
Ng4; 22 fg, hg. 

There is no stopping the blistering ‘‘Biscuit’’ Bisguier: Ater 23 ed, 
Bd6. 

23 Qc2, b3!; 24 Qd3, Qd3! 

Very nice — the attacker trades down to a winning attack. 

25 Nd3, Bed; 26 Nb2, Bd6; 27 g3, Kd7; 28 Nc3, Bf3; 29 Ncad. 

E There are some threats involved, but Black solves them by allow- 
ing White to win either rook! 

29 .., Rh2!; 30 Nb6, Ke7; 31 Bg5, 16; 32 Kh2, Rh8; 33 Kgl, Bg3; 34 
Rc7!?, Bc7; 35 Kf2, Rh2; 36 Ke3, Rb2 and won in five — 0-1. 
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Ü RESTAURANTS 


Complete meals. 
24 hours a day. 
At affordable prices. 


Cocktails-11 am to 2am 















San Jose 
2890 Stevens Cr. Blvd. 
243-6458 


Santa Clara Los Altos 
2380 El Camino 4298 E] Camino Real 
246-7070 941-4204 






Saving money never tasted so good. 
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U.S. Open cont. 


One name in American chess history never got the recognition it 
deserved. That was Albert Sandrin of Chicago. Plagued by failing 
eyesight, Sandrin never got to develop his career along normal lines, 
but he had a moment of well-deserved triumph at Omaha, 1949. 


Onward Upward 

In the late 1940s the number of players in the U.S. Open had aver- 
aged about 70, but at Detroit, 1950 it surged to a new record of 120. 
Bisguier took that one, while at Fort Worth, 1951 Larry Evans, also 
that year's U.S. Champion, gained the trophy, a feat he repeated at 
Tampa, 1952. In 1953 Milwaukee hosted the best organized Open till 
then — $4,000 in prizes and the still fondly remembered Ernie Olfe as 
chief director — which went to Donald Byrne with the outstanding 
score of 1015-212. Evans came back to win in New Orleans the next 
year. 

When the Open returned to the west coast at Long Beach, 1955 
there ensued the strangest finish in Open history. Reshevsky had 
played his last round game early and had beaten James Sherwin to 
score 10-2. Either Evans or Nicholas Rossolimo, who were paired, 
could tie Reshevsky by winning. The first prize was a 1955 Buick 
worth $2,500 and the second prize was $1,000. In the case of a tie 
these prizes were to be awarded on the basis of tie-breaking points. 
What happened was that Rossolimo won a seven and a quarter hour 
game. On the spot observers have claimed that Evans became ex- 
tremely interested in the wall charts and that subsequently, during 
the queen ending, he exchanged a few words with Rossolimo. That is 
only hearsay. Rossolimo was first on tie break, and he promptly sold 
the Buick. Reshevsky had to be content with the $1,000 second place 
money. 

The Fischer era did not quite arrive with the Oklahoma City Open 
of 1956. He finished in a tie for fourth to eighth, though, remarkable 
for a 13 year-old. Bisguier again came first, but Fischer caught him at 
Cleveland, 1957 and took the title on a narrow tie-break count. 

The Open became more open than ever Eldis Cobo took first at 
Rochester, Minnesota. The Cuban was previously unknown in the 
United States. Bisguier rounded out the decade by taking the Omaha 
Open. 

The 60s belonged to Pal Benko, proclaimed by rivals **the King of 
the Opens." He was first or second almost every year, although 
Robert Byrne took the 1960 St. Louis Open while Benko shared sec- 
ond with Michigan's Paul Poschel. Benko was first at San Francisco, 
1961, where the 198 players was a record turnout. 





PAL BENKO 


The championship may have belonged to Benko, but the brilliancy 
belonged again to Bisguier, whose sunny disposition has brightened 
so many of these big chess bashes. 


King's Indian Defense: A. Bisguier — T. Weinberger: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 
c4, 26; 3 Nc3, Bg7; 4 e4, 0-0; 5 Bg5, h6; 6 Be3, d6; 7 £3, Nbd7; 8 Qd2, 
Kh7; 9 h4, e5; 10 d5, a6. 

Less active than 10 ..., Nh5; 11 Nge2, f5; 12 ef, gf; 13 g4, fg; 14 fg, 
Nf4! when 15 0-0-0 has promise. Black wants to start a counter- 
attack, but he really does not have the space. This kind of position is 
a Bisguier specialty which seldom shines more than here. 

11 0-0-0, Ne8; 12 g4, c5; 13 dc, bc; 14 c5!, dc; 15 Bc5, Qas. 

Weinberger has never been one to shrink at drastic measures: 15 
..., Rg8; 16 Bc4 is ominous. 

16 Bf8, Bf8; 17 Nh3, Rb8; 18 Bc4, Nd6; 19 Bb3, Rb4; 20 Ng5! 
Kg7. 
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OK, he won't take your generosity; you win it. The key is that the 
pawns are the soul of chess. 

21 H5!, Be7. 

There has always been the threat of Qh2 lurking for White, but 
now Black has a pretty potent threat which may blockade the K-side. 

22 141, Nc5; 23 hg, Rb3; 24 Qh2, Rc3; 25 Kb1 1-0. 
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A USCF NATIONAL TOURNAMENT 


Announcing the ... 


1981 U.S. Open 


At the elegant Hyatt Palo Alto 













August 2-14, 1981 


A 12-round Swiss with 


$16,500 in Guaranteed Prizes 


The Largest Prize Fund in U.S. Open History 


Ist, $4,000; 2nd, $2,500; 3rd, $1,200; 4th, $850; 5th, $700 
6th, $600; 7th, $500; 8th, $400; 9th, $300; 10th, $250 


Candidate Master Category I Category Il 
$550-$300-$150 $500-$250-$125 $500-$250-$125 
Category Ill Category IV Category V 
$500-$250-$125 $400-$200-$ 100 $300-$150-$75 





Palo Alto, California 






Category VI Unrated 
$200 $150 


Plus Trophies for Ist and Ist in each Division 


Local Host: 
Northern California Chess Association 


Chief NTD: 
Ted Yudacufski, Monterey, Calif. 


Co-sponsoring Affiliate: 
Santa Clara Chess Club 


Experience nearly two weeks of top-flight chess with hundreds of players, some of them among the very best. You'll play one round 
each evening at a comfortable 50 moves in 2% hours. And, during the day, there will be many special events to enjoy: 
e Meetings and workshops 
e The annual meeting of the USCF Board of Delegates 
e Special displays and simuls by leading players 
e Mini-tournaments (chess, darts, table tennis & backgammon) 


The entry fee is $45 (if received by July 10; $10 more thereafter). This is a no-smoking event. Bring a clock; sets and boards will be 
provided. Spectators Fees: $2 per evening, or $12 for all 12 rounds; hotel residents and players’ immediate families free: players 
guests (one each), $8 for all 12 rounds. 

Tournament Site: Hyatt Palo Alto, 4290 El Camino Real, Palo Alto, CA 94306. Guest Room Rates: 1-3 days. 64/74; 4-7 days. 
60/70; 7-10 days, 56/56; 10 plus, 50/50. Make reservations directly to hotel by calling (415) 493-0800. Also Nearby: Hyatt Rickeys, 
4219 El Camino Real, Palo Alto, CA 94306 (415) 493-8000; 550/1 or 2. 

Entries: Send directly to: USCF, 186 Route 9W, New Windsor, NY 12550 (include full name and address, USCF ID number, and ex- 
piration date — membership must be paid up through August 1981). 

Information: For more information on the tournament and accommodations, see the Tournament Life announcement and display 
ad in the Grand Prix section: or write John Sumares; Organizer. 1981 U.S. Open; 741 Pomeroy Ave.; Santa Clara. CA 95051. 


Pan-Am is the official airline of the 1981 U.S. Open 


Travel arrangements can be made through the Pan Am Convention Desk: (800) 327-8670 
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U.S. Open cont. 


Then the Spaniard, Antonio Medina, won the San Antonio, 1962 
Open. Chicago, 1963 saw William Lombardy and Robert Byrne 
locked in a tie for first with the trophy going to Lombardy. This was 
another attendance record of 266. These were dizzying numbers at 
the time for any tournament. 

Ben, first at Boston, 1964, tied for first at San Juan, Puerto Rico 
with Lombardy in 1965, and tied again for first with Robert Byrne at 
Seattle, 1966. 

At Seattle Benko won despite being upset by Peter Cleghorn, then 
of Alaska, later of San Francisco, in the fourth round. Young stars 
showed up and finished appropriately with Walter Browne as 28th 
placer and Jim Tarjan in 47th place. Benko won again the next year 
in Atlanta. In 1968 the Open went to the resort town of Aspen, Col- 
orado where Dane, Bent Larsen, won while Benko tied for second 
and third with Walter Browne! Benko also nudged Milan Vukcevic 
and Bisguier on tie breaks to take the trophy at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1969. 


Numbers Game 

The average number of players in the 60s was 191. In the 70s it was 
482. The first record for that decade came at Boston, 1970 when 303 
played. Larsen won the $1,500 first prize and Benko the $900 second 
prize. A new record followed the next year in Ventura, California 
when 400 played and Browne and Evans tied for first. Browne was 
taking the 1972 Atlantic City, New Jersey Open while a more closely 
followed chess event was going on in Reykjavik. 

Then came the Fischer flood, trumpeted by the all-time record 
number of players in a U.S. Open, 778 in Chicago. This created a 
five-way tie for first, Norman Weinstein won the trophy on tie- 
breaks but shared the money with Browne, Duncan Suttles of Van- 
couver, B.C., Greg deFotis, Chicago, and Ruben Rodriguez of the 
Philippines. 

Fired by these glorious numbers New York City took over in 1974 
and lost money when only 549 players paid entries. Benko was back 
in first place along with Vlastimil Hort of Czechoslovakia. Benko 
then took a first place tie with Lombardy at Lincoln, 1975. This 
tournament was more sensational for the national debut of 14 year- 
old Yasser Seirawan, who took a complicated game from Bisguier. 

Fairfax, 1976, saw two Russian emigrants, Anatoly Lein and 
Leonid Shamkovich, take first prize. Promptly dubbed the Bobbsey 
Twins, they spent leisure hours trying to improve their English by 
reading popular novels. 
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Shamkovich came back to tie for first with Andy Soltis of New 
York and the Pennsylvanian, Tim Taylor in Columbus, Ohio. The 
Phoenix Open in 1978 justified the tournament's unofficial title as 
““the tournament of the unknown."' Out of 500 players, Joe Brad- 
ford of Texas emerged as a clear winner. He later explained this 
remarkable performance by disclosing that he had been going to col- 
lege and in the navy in the years before, and this had held him back. 
Later he acquitted himself with honor in the U.S. Championship. 

From southern California Doug Root and Perry Youngworth also 
did well, getting their first taste of grandmaster flesh in this tourna- 
ment. 

Chicago got the plum on the 40th anniversary of the founding of 
the USCF, and Florin Gheorghiu of Rumania picked it right off the 
tree before Bisguier, who came second, could catch up. Then in 1980 
Atlanta hosted the Open, had a small fire and saw Gheorghiu repeat 
his Chicago feats with John Fedorowicz tying him for top honors. 

The 1981 Open marks the fifth time it has come to California. 
Played in the Hyatt-Palo Alto located on El Camino Real — the 
King's Highway — it is fitting venue for a prestigious tournament, 
laden with tradition. It is a game and a tournament where any man 
can be a king. 


Brilliancy cont. 
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Also in vain is 25 ..., Bd5; 26 Nh4, Be6; 27 Rf3. 


26 Nh4!, Bc8; 27 Re3, Ng6; 28 Ng6, fg; 29 d6!, bc; 30 de, Qe7; 31 
Rg3, 1-0. 
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The Pacific Northwest's foremost chess tournament .... the 30th annual ... 


Oregon Open 


Portland Sept 5-6-7 
$ 2 650 guaranteed 
y cash prizes 


A USCF "Grand Prix'' event, 20 points available. 








SITE: Cosmopolitan Hotel Ratings used: USCF ratings as of the Sep- 
1030 N, E, Union Ave. Portland OR 97232! tember supplement used for pairings and 
Room rates: $26.50 flat rate forl, 2, 3, prizes. If no USCF rating, then NW, CFC, 
or 4 people; mention 'chess tournament! or FIDE rating used, in order. 
Memberships: USCF and Washington or 

lew Oregon Chess Federation (OCF) required. Schedule: SATURDAY 

E OCF fees (adults) $14/year or $3 per Final registration: 8:00 - 10:00 am 

]- tournament. USCF and NW rated. Players' meeting: 10:40 am 

is TYPE: 7 round Swiss, 1 section; time R ound 1 11:00 am 

a control 40/90 in rounds 1 & 2, 40/120 in | Round 2 3:00 pm 

i rounds 3 thru 7; secondary 20/60 in all R ound 3 7:00 pm 

O rounds. Half-point-bye allowed in rounds SUNDAY 

; l, 2, or 3 if requested when registering. Adjournments of rd 1, 2, 3 games - 8:00 am 

yf Limited Smoking. Oregon Chess Federation annual 

: Entry Fee: $30 if received by Sept 3; business meeting (lst session) - 9:30 am 

at $33 if phoned by 11:00 pm Sept 4; $35 at R ound 4 11:00 am 
Deaete. Round 5 4:00 pm 

A. | Oregon Chess Federation meeting 

E Prizes: Ist - $500.00 (2nd session, if needed) - 8:30 pm 

3rd - $200. 00 R ound 6 A MANU 9:00 am 

Cand. Master (2000-2199) - $200 - $100 | R ound 7 3:00 pm 


Category 1 (1800-1999) - $200 - $100 

Category 2 (1600-1799) - $200 - $100 INFO/ENTRIES: Clay Kelleher, 8815 S, E, 
( 
( 


1400-1599) = $200 - $100 Mill St. Portland OR 97216. Make checks 


Category 4 under 1400) - $200 - $100 payable to Chess Services of Oregon. 
Unrated Ss = = . = $200 -'$ 590 I helephone (597) 775-6263, evenings. 


Category 3 


Charter air flights over MT. ST. HELENS being arranged by Clay Kelleher, $30 
per person, Register at least 3 days in advance to assure your seat. Meet in hotel 
lobby (address above) Friday 5:00 pm or Saturday 3:00 pm (during 2nd round, take 
half-point-bye); specify which time when registering. Also tell if your car is avail- 
‘able for rides to and from airport; we will reimburse drivers. Total time, about 


31 3 hours, time over mountain, about 20 minutes. Mountain inaccessable by car. 





Victor Korchnoi: 
On the Eve of Combat 


By R.E. Fauber 


As Viktor Korchnoi prepares to do battle with Anatoly Karpov for He had a real disadvantage because he had no knowledge of open- 


the world championship in October, no one has to be told that Kar- ings so he got difficult positions. In a way, later, I think I outgrew 
pov and Korchnoi are clearly the two strongest players in the world Lasker.”’ 
today. Korchnoi, who just turned 50 this summer, has a string of Korchnoi also rejected a notion held by some chess historians that 


successses that goes back 27 years to his first international triumph at Lasker’s opening play was stronger in the years after he had lost the 
Bucharest, 1954. He has won four Soviet championships and been in world champion's title: **No, no, he never prepared. He was no bet- 
every world champion candidates' final since 1962. He also has a ter." 

slew of first places in the very toughest tournaments. No currently 


active player has had as much consistent success for so long. On to the Openings 
A reporter approaches Korchnoi to ask for an interview with This naturally led on to the matter of Korchnoi's opening prepara- 
mixed feelings of awe, trepidation, and a hand-wringing eagerness to tion for the world championship. I tried to reassure him that I was 
elicit something juicy about this highly controversial personality. not going to pry any specific lines out of him, and he shot me a look 
Tall for a chess player, perhaps a shade above six feet, he walks which clearly said, **Just you try, buster!"' 
with a slight stoop, but he has a muscular, athletic build. His second, Eventually he was led to comment, ‘‘I am rather old to learn some- 
Yasser Seirawan, assured me that he was in top physical condition. thing new in my repertoire. . . I am not trying to sharpen it.’’ While 
Approached for an interview, Korchnoi regarded me with un- discussing the training routine he follows with his team of seconds, 
disguised suspicion but finally relented with an avuncular air, Seirawan and Michael Stean, he divulged that on different days they 


**Perhaps if you come to my room tomorrow morning I can give you perform different labors — catching up on the latest tournament 
half an hour.’’ The conversation which ensued the next morning practice, ending analysis, and yes, opening study. He was then prod- 
yielded a number of impressions which Ed Albaugh of the Washington ded on to agree that they were trying to develop a repertoire for the 
Star subsequently confirmed after a more extended series of question match where variations were not hotly analyzed nor much practiced 


and answer sessions. currently, openings that were not particularly sharp but which gave 
scope for a variety of strategic plans and which, deceptively, ap- 
Asking the Right Questions peared to postpone the real struggle until well into the middle of the 

Throughout most of my conversation with Korchnoi his manner game. 
was surly, secretive, and a bit contemptuous. ‘‘How can I answer, You must understand that asking Korchnoi questions with the ex- 


when you can't even ask a question?"' he burst out in the middle of  pectation of quotable answers was very frustrating, rather like query- 
one of my more complicated posers. Albaugh, to the contrary, had ing your dentist with a mouthful of hardware firmly planted on your 
found him candid, open and friendly in early sessions. Toward the teeth. The alternative was to propose answers and see if he would 
end of my session with him I finally got to matters concerning his agree. This proved more fruitful. Korchnoi agrees that one of his 
wife Bella and son Igor, still not permitted to leave the Soviet Union strengths is his ability to play long games. He can keep a game from 
and rejoin him. Then the words flowed like warm honey. He could getting sterile and technical so that there are always novel problems 
have gone directly onto ““Face the Nation”” and outperformed any and possibilities which both sides must master. His chess is as much a 
U.S. Senator. He led the conversation on from one point to another war of nerves as of pawns and pieces. Relentless simplification still 
until he had said all he wanted to say. Now he seemed open and does not diminish opportunities for bold strokes. ‘‘My ending is the 
friendly. A day later Albaugh led his interview into more probing strongest part of my game.”” he said. 
and controversial areas, and Korchnoi became surly and secretive. Then there is the matter of the famous Korchnoi time pressure 
In public Korchnoi is outgoing when he can use the occasion as a problems, to which he admits being prone: **I try to find interesting 
forum for his causes, but when the situation is not propitious, he ideas, and I get into time pressure; it is my weakness.’’ Time pressure 


withdraws into his personal shell. In Korchnoi’s mind the right ques- was a drawback, but he clearly indicated that the time spent looking 
tions are those he wants to answer. for ideas yielded bigger assets. 
Asked to characterize his style he demurred but, after a little more I asked him if he perceived an evolution in Karpov’s style, a 


prodding remarked, ‘‘I played defensively a time ago because I was broader, more flexible approach to the game, over the past three 

taught that way, and then I learned to play more aggressively. . . A years, to which he curtly responded, ‘‘Karpov plays in the same style, 

player who plays one way because that is his strong point — you can but he is losing more games than before." 

prepare for him and take advantage of it. . . I had an idol, Lasker. To take that statement at face value would make Korchnoi the on- 
| | ! ly player in the world who thinks Karpov is getting weaker; there is a 

sneaky implication in it that Korchnoi — after losing matches to Kar- 

pov in 1974 and 1978 — has finally figured him out. 





Lotus Position 

What about his non-chess training for the world championship? 
Asked if he still practised Hatha Yoga, he said yes. ‘‘Will you have a 
guru in your entourage?” I asked. He refused comment. Then I ask- 
ed if he planned to practise yoga during the match. ''I will not 
answer,”” he said. 

In response to questions about his physical training for the match 
he owned to undertaking physical exercise — ““but none in par- 
ticular." This question made him particularly nervous; he began to 
rub his hands slowly, and a look almost of fear crept onto his face. 

Seirawan provided an explanation later in a separate interview. 
* Viktor seriously believes if he ever becomes too annoying, the 
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Korchnoi playing five minute chess against Browne at Lone Pine, 1979 
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Korchnoi cont. 

Soviets will kill him — in an apparent accident,’’ Seirawan said. 
Clearly, if Korchnoi runs or swims, disclosing this to the press is like 
setting himself up for a hit. He would not be the first Soviet emigre 
to perish under mysterious circumstances. 

Seirawan also provided another anecdote which illustrates the fear 
in which Viktor Korchnoi lives. After Seirawan had beaten Korchnoi 
at Wijk-aan-Zee, 1980, Korchnoi invited him to his home in 
Switzerland. After a pleasant evening it came time for bed and Kor- 
chnoi insisted that Seirawan sleep in the master bedroom while Kor- 
chnoi bedded down on the couch He cited as a reason that his doctor 
had prescribed an orthopedic mattress which Korchnoi hated. 
Seirawan was having nothing to do with such gauche sleeping ar- 
rangements, but Korchnoi insisted so vehemently that Seirawan 
finally relented. As Seirawan was toddling off to the master bedroom 
Korchnoi wished him, ‘‘Good night. I hope you’re not too 
nervous.”’ 

Seirawan puzzled over this for several days before it finally dawn- 
ed on him that Korchnoi reasoned that, if the KGB were going to put a 
a hit on Korchnoi, they would blast away at the figure in the 
bedroom. 

Korchnoi finally became voluble when I directed questions to the 
matter of his family. Korchnoi's story is fairly simple. He planned his 
departure from the Soviet Union as a long-range combination. When 
he played Hastings, 1975, he smuggled some of his private openings 
analysis out of the Soviet Union. The next year, when he came to 
Amsterdam, 1976, he took the second half of the analysis out and 
applied for asylum. Bella and Igor, his wife and son, had to stay 
behind. Korchnoi applied for asylum after winning a piece of first at 
the Amsterdam tournament and has remained in western Europe 
ever since. 

Subsequently, the Soviet government has denied the other Kor- 
chnois exit visas. Igor went to prison camp because he refused to 
serve in the army. Under Soviet law no one who has served in the ar- 
my may leave the Soviet Union until five years have passed, and he 
had rather do time than pass up an opportunity to rejoin his father. 

There has been whispers about this facet of Korchnoi's conduct. 
There are even rumors of a liaison between Korchnoi and another 
woman. Albaugh pressed him on this matter — how serious was he 
about getting his family out of Russia. ‘‘Of course, don’t you think I 
want my son back?”” he retorted. 
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Consists of complete scores of games from 
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1980 Olympiad US Games $1.75 
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When I queried him on this same matter he brightened. This was 
what he wanted to talk about. He is constantly in touch with an inter- 
national organization, the Committee to Defend the Korchnoi Fami- 
v it be effective? ““No, they are not able to do anything,”” he 
said. 

(Susequently Fridrik Olafsson, President of FIDE postponed the 
Karpov-Korchnoi match in the hope that the rest of the Korchnoi 
family can join him before its start — USCF sources) 

Did the fact that his family remained inside the Soviet Union while 
he vied for the world championship with their paladin, Karpov, in- 
flict any extra pressure on him, I asked. ‘‘I have to play with political 
pressure all the time. That is the most important,” he said. “‘Not on- 
ly separation from the family, but it is a war between Soviets and me 
and people don’t realize. It is not I who claimed the war but they," 
he burst out. The outpouring was so rapid and in so much more 
distinct a voice that it implied — ““Why haven't you asked this before 
instead of stupid opening preparation?" 


Soothing Seirawan 

One of Korchnoi's most momentous decisions since arriving in 

Western Europe was to employ young Yasser Seirawan of Seattle as 
one of his seconds. If Korchnoi often seems dour and pessimistic, 
Seirawan is a fount of ebullience and optimism. Seirawan is open, is 
friendly, and tells you everything you want to know — so long as he 
wants you to know it. He is not naive, but he has a different 
background in chess from Korchnoi's. 
Seirawan became Korchnoi's second last year as a result less of 
beating Korchnoi than of the way he handled himself when they 
analyzed later. Korchnoi kept quizzing him round after round. Well- 
bred and diplomatic, Seirawan showed Korchnoi that he knew much 
more than the moves of their individual game. 

At Lone Pine, 1981 the impression was striking that they were real- 
ly more like a family than a professional team. An ordinarily 
gloomy-looking Korchnoi would dine with Seirawan. There was 
laughter; they exchanged jokes. It was as though they were on holi- 
day rather than battling some of the world's best for $50,000 in 
prizes. 

Stean remains a very valued member of the Korchnoi team. Kor- 
chnoi told me in 1979, ‘‘Stean produced very good analysis; he was 
always of the most help.’’ Seirawan is a little bit more. Korchnoi 


cont. on p. 34 
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Korchnoi at Lone Pine 1981 


treats him like a son and Seirawan agrees: ‘‘Viktor feels personally 
responsible for his son’s imprisonment. When I’m with him, it helps 
him forget.”” 

Korchnoi commenting on their relationship becomes a little em- 
barrassed — not hostile but embarrassed. He explained retaining 
Seirawan on the basis that ‘‘he is a prominent player.’’ He expanded 
on this voluntarily, **Our openings suit each other. I like his style; 1 
thought maybe someday it might become like mine."' 

When Seirawan was analyzing his draw with Bent Larsen at Lone 
Pine, Korchnoi took an interest, a deep interest. A Seirawan-Larsen 
post-mortem is an event in itself; they are both ready wits and honest 
people. 

“Oh, you would go there; but then there is this," Larsen would 
say. ‘‘Well, then I thought that this might be interesting,’’ Seirawan 
would accompany his next move with. ‘‘There! Well that is 
something different—no, I don't like it," Larsen would respond, 
and they would spin the position to some far back situation. 

Korchnoi came over to participate. He leaned over Seirawan's 
shoulder; he was engrossed but smiling and laughing with the good 
natured flow of conversation that accompanied the two principals' 
analysis. Then Korchnoi would flash an unexpected move and 
Seirawan would look up and smile, a giggle. ‘‘Oh, that’s one, 
Viktor.’’ It was like a father savoring his son doing well against one 
of the world’s best. And sometimes when Larsen would suggest a 
move which jeopardized his ‘‘son’s’’ position, he would lovingly 
reach down to make a countermove which neither of them had con- 
sidered. 

Well, well, that is something different," Larsen would intone in 
his best Cantabridgian accent. Larsen does not speak; he intones as 
though he were the Pavarotti of chess. 


The Wisdom of the Elders 

Seirawan became Korchnoi's second for his self-interest, but he is 
gladly pursuing it from affection as well. Studying with Korchnoi 
will help his game tremendously, he thinks. ‘‘If I just play in tourn- 
aments, all I get is maybe a half hour of post mortem analysis. Here I 
get to see how he thinks about a position — and what he feels.”” 
Seirawan thinks that Korchnoi’s intuition about positions is the most 
educational part of all. 

He also praises the family feeling of the Korchnoi-Seirawan-Stean 
team. They work together for five or six hours a day when they are 
sessioning, but there is no tension. Stean is great, he says, ''as B 
players would say, he’s really booked up (in openings).’’ Stean is 
somewhat self-effacing. ‘‘We never had one of those macho mo- 
ments when one guy goes for the other’s throat over a girl or some- 
thing,’’ Seirawan added. 

The evolution of the Seirawan style is being affected by the Korch- 
noi presence. I asked Seirawan if he still thought the ending his 


strongest phase, having in mind several endings he had butchered not 
so long ago. He said that two years ago he thought the ending the 
best part of his game, ‘‘but then I caught up in other phases and the 
middle game was my strength. Working with Korchnoi has put my 
endings ahead again.”” 

It is such a contrast talking to Korchnoi and Seirawan, in- 
contestably part of the same, affectionate team. Korchnoi sees the 
world as trying to take away, and Seirawan sees the world as ready to 
give. 


Match Prospects 

Korchnoi was gloomy about his prospects. ‘‘I will play and see 
what happens,”” he said. He used a similar phrase about Lone Pine. 
To Ed Albaugh he mused that maybe if he lost the match it would 
make it easier for his family to get out of the Soviet Union. 

Seirawan explained, **Viktor has lots of admirers who keep assur- 
ing him he'll crush Karpov. To avoid overconfidence he has become 
diffident about his chances, but he is making a determined effort and 
he is confident."' 

Basking in the afterglow of coming tied for second behind Kor- 
chnoi at Lone Pine, attired in the natty suit which has become his 
trademark since becoming a Korchnoi second (Korchnoi is a bug on 
proper attire at chess tournaments), Seirawan was the epitome of 
grace and friendship and success, which may be vouchsafed to the 
Korchnoi chess family. They have earned it. A month later Korchnoi 
again came first 9-1 in a double round robin tournament. And who 
came in second with Vlastimil Hort? His second Seirawan. 

In the West we have heard of **Viktor the Terrible,"" but that is not 
an easy translation. In Russian he is ‘‘ Viktor grozny.’’ The word can 
mean formidable, redoubtable, or just menacing and threatening. 
His preparations have been more thorough this time, and Karpov had 
all he could handle last time. The question is can Karpov handle it 
this time. The answer is Karpov’s. It would be incredible if Karpov 
had not grown in the past three years, and his games show he has. It 
is incredible, but I think Korchnoi, the 50 year-old, has also grown. 
One hopes, perhaps vainly, that it will be a sporting match decided 
only over the board. 

It should be an exciting match. Sometimes closely matched op- 
ponents get into a situation where one cracks early, but both Karpov 
and Korchnoi are strong personalities. The trouble is that they play 
such difficult games that I need a blueprint just to understand them. 

And this Viktor Korchnoi? Who is he? I confess I do not know. 
He is not easy to take to your heart, but it is difficult to keep him out 
of your mind once you have talked to him and his friends. 


Update cont. 


calculate how long it would take to play such a game. — Played at a 
rate of 40 moves in 2% hours the play would span 154 days given ad- 
Jjournment at the end of each five hour session. This would consume 
770 hours and 1 second of play, assuming that the player claiming a 
time forfeit was a little slow. Since the Black king makes the final 
captures, it appears that White is to play and win even in the longest 
game. 

Readers of a perverse turn of mind, might care to organize a 
longest game tournament where the object is to see how short a time 
the longest game could be played. —editor. 
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Browne Brilliancies 


by GM Walter Browne 


Why is there always such a crowd around Walter Browne's game 
in every tournament? Maybe it is because Browne delivers more 
sparkle per move than any of his contemporaries. Browne rams 
home his attacks with thunderous shots. At Wijk-aan-Zee in January 
this year he took a brilliancy prize, and the newspapers of Brasilia 
voted one of his games in March the best of the tournament. Browne 
annotates these little gems for our reader's enjoyment. —editor 

Queen's Indian Defense: W. Browne—F. Gheorghiu (Wilk-aan- 
Zee): 1 dd, Nf6; 2 cd, e6; 3 Nf3, B6; 4 Nc3, Bb7; a3, d5. 

Black might give some thought to $ ..., Ne4 here. 

6 cd, Nd5; 7 e3, Be7; 8 Bb5, c6; 9 Bd3, Nc3; 10 bc, c5; 11 e4, Nc6. 

Black has lots of moves available, such as 11..., Bf6—which would 
fit in well on the 14th move too. 

12 Bb2, Rc8; 13 Qe2, cd; 14 cd, 0-0; 15 0-0, Bf6; 16 Rad1, Na5. 

Gheorghiu has not given top priority to putting pressure on 
White's broad center so that White has a full, strong game. It is get- 
ting too late as the variation 16 ..., Nd4; 17 Bd4, Bd4; 18 Bb5, e5; 19 
Ne5, Qe7; 20 Nd7, Rfd8; 21 Rd4, a6; 22 Ba6 demonstrates. 

17 Rfel, Bc6; 18 d5!, ed. 

White keeps on crashing in after 18 ..., 

19 e5! 


Ba4?; 19 e5!, Bd1; 20 Rdl. 
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Keep on hitting — 19 ed is only equal. The point of the text move 
is that White is winning after 19 ..., Re8; 20 Bh7, Kh7; 21 Qd3. 

19 ..., Be7; 20 e6!, Ba4. 

The move 20 ..., f6 has the fatal flaw of 21 Ng5, fg; 22 QhS, h6; 23 
Qg6 forcing mate. 

21 ef, Rf7; 22 Qe6! Bdl. 

There is even more trouble after 22 ..., 
Re6; Ne6, Ke8; 26 Nd8, Bdl; 27 Nf7. 

23 Bh7, Kh7 

Not a happy move but 23 ..., Kf8; 24 NeS, BhS5; 25 Bg6, Bg6; 26 
Qg6, Rf6; 27 Qh7, Bc5; 28 Qh8, Ke7; 29 Nc6, Kd7; 30 Nd8, Bf2; 31 
Khl or 27 ..., Ke8; 28 Qh8, Bf8; 29 Nc6 are deadly. The fat's in the 
fire now, and White manages to keep mating threats alive well into 
the ending. 

24 Qf7, Qf8! 

A fine resource since 24 ..., Bf6?; 25 Ng5, Kh6; 26 Bf6, Qf6; 27 
Re6 or 26 ..., gf; 27 Qh7, Kg5; 28 H4, Kg4; 29 Qg6, Kh4, 30 g3, Kh3; 
31 Qf5, Bg4; 32 Qh7, Bh5; 33 QhS mates. Similarly unpleasant was 
24 ..., Bf6; 25 Ng5, Kh8; 26 Bf6, Qf6; 27 RES. It is still White's 
game, however. 

25 Qh5, Kg8; 26 Qd5, Qf7; 27 Qd1, Nc4; 28 Qd7!, Rd8; 29 Qe7, 
Qe7; 30 Re7, Nb2; 31 h4!, a5; 32 Ng5, Nc4; 33 Ne6, Rd1; 34 Kh2, 
Na3; 35 H5, Nc4. 

Black has to be careful of the not very subtle threat 35 ..., 
Rg7, Kh8; 37 Re7 which wins. 

36 Rg7, Kh8; 37 Re7, b5?; 38 h6!, ad; 39 Ng5, 1-0. 

White rebuffs 39 ..., Nd6 with 40 Rd7. 

Queen's Indian Defense; W. Browne—J. Sunye (Brasilia): 1 d4, 
Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 NÍf3, b6; 4 a3, c5; 5 d5. 

A different — but not to be despised — game results from the 
modest 5 e3. 

5 ..., Ba6; 6 Qc2, Qe7! 











Rc6; 23 Bh7, Kf8; 24 Nd4!, 


Rel?; 36 


35 


Aiming for a sharper struggle than after 6 ..., ed when the pawn is 
immune on 7 cd, Nd5?; 8 Qe4. 

7 Bg5, h6!? 

The alternative 7 ..., ed; 8 Bf6, Qf6; 9 cd, Be7; 10 e4 gives White a 
useful space advantage. 

8 Bf6, Qf6; 9 e4, Bd6; 10 Bd3, Be5; 11 Ne5, Qe5; 12 0-0, 0-0; 13 
Nd2! d6; 14 Rael, Qf6?! 

It was better to fortify the e5 square by 14 ..., 
chase the queen if he willed. 

15 f4, Qd8?!; 16 Nf3. 

Sounder than 16 e5, Bb7! when White's center may dissolve. 

16 ..., Bb7; 17 Qd2, ed; 18 cd, Nd7; 19 Bc4, a6; 20 a4, RES; 21 
b3!, Re7. 

This unfortunately posted rook becomes the object of the com- 
bination. Less obliging was 21 ..., Qc7; 22 eS, f6 with the hope of 
getting a cramped but blocked position. 

22 e5, Nf8. 

Since 22 ..., de; 23 d6, Re8; 24 NeS is a winner. 

23 f5!, de; 24 f6! 


Nd7 and let White 


cont. on p. 30 
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Tournament Director's Notebook 
"The Excitement of Being a Director" 


Part II 
by Robert Gordon 


(Chess Voice, Apr. May 1981 — introduced unaware players to the 
chaos that a director experiences during registration and Round one. 
In this part, Round Two is just about ready to commence.) 


Pairings are posted! Score sheets to the tables as soon as everyone 
is seated (a good crowd-control ploy). Remember, all clocks are to be 
faced that (point) way — the donkeys on board 15 had their clock 
turned the wrong way last round, and I had to keep going to the far 
end of the table. I'd better check everyone at the start of this round. 
(Yes, Art, time control is still 40/90.) Everyone is sitting except Joe, 
and he never sits during the first ten minutes. (Oh, Thurston, the 
pens are over there. Bring it back.) 

(Now, for the director, the real excitement and stimulation of the 
tournament starts.) Finally, maybe I can eat the cheeseburger that 
Chuck brought back. Damn, he got a Big Mac (cold), thanks for the 
fries (cold), and coke (warm and flat). Oh, well, directors abhor hot 
food. Anyway, maybe I can watch some of the games. Oh, Lord, 
John is smoking a cigar again, and his opponent is looking green. I 
wonder if there is going to be a complaint about that? Scott is pacing 
like a caged lion. That usually means he thinks he has a winning com- 
bination in the offing. Oops! Jim is pulling his clothes and thrashing 
in his seat; he must have hung a piece again. Well, not much else hap- 
pening. 

Humm. Seven o'clock. Half of the games are over. I'd sure like to 
get out and have some dinner. I wonder if someone could bring me 
something to eat. (Yes, third round is at ten in the morning. Why 
does no one read the signs?) 

Eight o'clock. Twelve games going, and they've all made time con- 
trol. Board 3 is almost done. Board 6 is going to take a while. How 
can Board 12 be forty-eight moves in and only have two knights and 
two pawns off the board? They'll be here until midnight. Well, I'll 
catch up on the pairing cards and wall charts. 

Nine o'clock. four games still in progress. Board 6 is still in that 
long end-game. Board 12 finally started getting pieces off the board. 
Boards 23 and 19 are both drawn. They could quit now, but they 
won't. Ah, Board 12 finally quit (go *hat way for your analysis). 
There goes Board 19. 

Ten o'clock. Board 6 looks drawn to me. Oops, White can pro- 
mote that pawn. Yes, Black just gave in. Board 23 is still drawn. I 
can pack things up and fold the tournament into the box and take 
care of things in the morning before I get there. Ah, ten-forty and 
Board 23 is finally calling it a draw. Home and bed, here I come. 

* * * * 


Nine forty-five, a.m. A short Players’ meeting to thank everyone 
for attending, being quiet, not writing on the wall charts, last round 
at 4:00, time control to be 40/2, the pairing sheets are up, and the ad- 
justed prize fund is posted. Thank you, again, for coming. 

Round Three is on its way. (Yes, Hal, 40/2 today.) Sure the pair- 
ing sheets are ready. Eat a pizza at 11:00 p.m. and see how easy it is 
to get to sleep. I figured that I might as well make up the pairings for 
this morning, proportion the prize fund, and have another beer. It 
was 1:15 before I crawled into bed. Well, at least, that meant I could 
sleep an extra hour this morning. (Hah! Wide awake at 6:35.) 

Let’s see, the round has been going on an hour, nothing much to 
do yet. (Here’s a cigarette, Len.) Hummm! Maybe I can read to pass 
the time. (A really fouled-up score sheet, Allen? Take another.) 
Ummmm. An hour and ten minutes. No games over, yet. I wonder if 
I'll get lunch, today. (Pens are in that box, Tom.) I'll walk around 
and see if there is anything interesting. Mr. Alvarado has dropped a 
piece again; Scott is pacing, I wonder what he can have this early; 
Bob is going to be bald at the end of this year if he doesn't stop pull- 
ing his hair that way. Hummm. Well, an hour and fifteen minutes 
have flown by. (At this point the reader is invited to insert whatever 


internal ruminations he or she personally uses while waiting for an 
hour to pass.) Yawn. Scratch. Shrug. Ah, thank goodness, now 
we're an hour and twenty minutes into this round. 

Boredom breeds exhaustion. The second hand on the clock on the 
wall suffers from palsy. The digital watch on my wrist is no better — 
time/date, time/date, time/date, time/date with no change for an 
eternity (Oh joy! Oh thrill! The minute just advanced). 

Oops. A game just ended. Whee! Fill in the pairing card. Not too 
quickly to the wall chart. Let's stretch this activity as long as possi- 
ble. Oh, goodness, there's another game down. Just possibly this 
round will get over early, and the pairing at the end won't be chaos. 

Hummm. Things have slowed down. An hour and thirty minutes 
shot to hell. (More internal ruminations — broken by telling three 
players to be quiet, giving out a cigarette, a pen, a light, and score 
sheet to a player who completely boscoed his.) Six games end in a 
flurry. Pairing cards, wallcharts, dividing the pairing cards into score 
groups (optimistically), and then sneak a look at the clock: an hour 
and fifty minutes. Send Bill for something to eat since he is going to 
lunch (**PLEASE make it a Quarter-pounder if you are going to 
McDonalds") Maybe a quick walk around the hall to see what is 
happening (don’t look at the clock. Can’t avoid a sneak-peek — it 
hasn’t moved — an hour and fifty-two minutes). 


cont. on p. 37 
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BREAKTHROUGHS 


Pawn structure is very important in the endings, particularly where 
only kings and pawns remain. Backward pawns, for example, which 
are quite livable in the opening and middle game, can become an in- 
tolerable burden. They can turn wins into draws and draws into 
losses. 

Less explored is the opportunities disparate pawn structures pro- 
vide for pawn breakthroughs where there are equal numbers of 
pawns on one side of the board (4 vs. 4 or 5 vs 5) while both kings are 
attending to important business on the other side of the board. Here 
is a simple example from the American Open, 1980: 















SN 





What could be simpler? Black ties his opponent's king to guarding 
the queening square and walks over to munch the many queen-side 
pawns. As a matter of fact it would be simpler to straighten out the 
pawn structure a little with 1 ..., c5; 2 bc, dc; 3 c3, a5 when the QRP 
counts for something. 

Instead Black played daringly and claimed the win by a single tem- 
po by following the game plan. 

1 ..., Kh3; 2 c4, g5; 3 d4!, g4. 

The tempo gained with this check averts the worst. If 4 Kf2, g3; 5 
Kgl, ed!; 6 c5, d3; 7 cd, d2 and mates. 

4 Ke2, g3; 5 d5. 

White had two ways to create a passed pawn which must queen. 

5 ..., 2; 6 dc, g1/Q; 7 cb, Qb6 0-1 

Although the method employed could be counted out to a win, it is 
important to remember that you must count. Nor should you casual- 
ly assume that when equal pawns face each other on a wing there can 
be no breakthrough. Tischbierek-Vorotnikov; Leipzig, 1979 demon- 


strates that fallacy: 
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BLACK TO MOVE 

It's the same old story of the last game, isn't it? White ties down 
the Black king to watching the queening square and then strolls over 
to the queen-side to take tea and pawn crumpets before the dinner 
break. It would be were White on the move — that vital tempo to be 
used for 1 Kg3! 

Because the QNPs are doubled, however, Black has a break- 
through right here. This is a somewhat common pawn configuration 
so the game has practical importance. 

1 ..., c4! 
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The trouble with the doubled pawns appears after 2 bc, a4; 3 c5, a3 
when the QRP must queen, while Black can halt the QBP with a 
single move. 

So what about taking the other way? If 2 dc, a4; 3 ba, b3; 4 cb, d3, 
and White's king is one square too far away to stop queening. 

Well, that was simple, you grouse. But White has some play and 
Black chooses to make it difficult. 

2 KhS5, a4?! 

This still wins, but there was time for 2 ..., Kf7; 3 bc, a4; 4 c5, a3; 5 
ba, ba; 6 c6, a2, 7 c7, al/Q; 8 c8/Q, Qhl mate. 

3 Kg6, ab! 

A remarkable variation is 3 ..., a3; 4 ba, ba; 5 Kg7, a2, 6 g5, 
al/Q?!; 7 gf, Kd7; 8 £7, Qg1; 9 Kf6 when White is maybe better. Bet- 
ter but no more than drawn is 6 ..., fg; 7 f6, Kd7; 8 f7, a1/Q; 9 f8/Q. 
2 4 cb, cd; 5 Kg7, d2; 6 g5, d1/Q; 7 gf, Kd6!; 8 f7, Qg4; 9 Kf6, Qh4 

-1. 

What a difference a check makes. This also underscores the rule of 
making a special evaluation of the situation after a pawn promotes 
before you play the line. 


TD Notebook cont. 


Count back four paragraphs (dear reader) and re-read. 

Count back five paragraphs (dear reader) and re-read. 

Oh, Gawd, how much time has passed? An hour and fifty-eight 
minutes. 

Excitement unbridled. Here come two completed games. 

(Fill in whatever internal ruminations YOU use when it gets 
REALLY bad. Finally, two hours and three minutes. 

To forstall filling space, using more paper — environmental, you 
realize — and frying my brain with repetition as exciting as a tourna- 
ment, reread the previous ten paragraphs for the next hour. At the 
end of reading the ten, walk up and down the room twice. Every fifth 
reading, go to the bathroom. If you have an opportunity, send some- 
one out for a fast food that you find barely acceptable, i.e., a 
cheesburger and fries — but make sure the person brings back 
something you truly detest — two tostadas and frijoles — and let it 
sit unopened for a minimum of forty minutes, so that it has become a 
real collector's item.) 

At last! Forty minutes to Round Four and only two games going. 
Most of the pairings can be done. (Please note a future article cover- 
ing pairings. Maybe a look behind the scenes will make it clear that 
there IS some logic to the director's methods. I can even tentatively 
pair the two score groups that are still hung up in those games — 
thank Murphy that this isn't like the last tournament when the two 
unfinished games covered the three major score groups. Ah, they are 
done, and there are still twelve minutes until the last round. 

Round Four! Pairings are up. (Reread the start of each round 
earlier in this article. By now how each round begins should be 
familiar, but a reminder is in order. They all seem so similar.) 

(The reader should back up twelve paragraphs and reread one 
through ten for the next three and a half hours. Follow the instruc- 
tions in paragraphs five, six and ten exactly. 

* * * * 


As the last round ends, a new element enters the tournament. The 
players not in contention for prizes drift out (carrying sets, boards, 
clocks, and score sheets — here comes Bob back, forgot his jacket). 
Sometimes with a heartfelt, but chagrined, **Thanks for the tourna- 
ment’’ (every director I’ve known — myself included — has positive- 
ly preened over those four words. They feel SO good). Some not in 
contention hang around, either because a car-mate may be a winner, 
or they just HAVE to see the end of an interesting game. Most of the 
winners wait for their prizes. 

One satisfaction of directing is the giving of awards to the winners. 
Some winners are shy; some winners bluster; some quietly take their 
prize as their due; all are pleased. So is the director. 

Finally, it's over. The prizes are given, the boredom is ended, and 
the tournament is . . . Oh Gawd! I paired Smith and Jones in the last 
round, again. They're still at it. Let's see. They've played in the last 


cont. on p. 41 





Players at Play 


We pride ourselves on the variety of chess 
moves available, but the players themselves 
have an almost equal variety, Now if TD's 
would only allow us to make noise we could 
release albums **The Sound of Chess”” or 
even **Chipmunk Chess." 





“I lothe positional chess. '' 
"I can't have left the book already!" 





“T never get into time pressure. T 
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“You dirty rat, you dirty rat; I'll get you for this.” 
Photos courtesy of Richard Shorman 
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The Real Story 


By R. E. Fauber 


All sorts of annotators publish games with commentary on the 
course of play and its significance. An avid chess reader can get a 
wide variety of points of view, but even when the players 
themselves do the notes there remains an inescapable bias about 
the quality of generalship displayed. 

Have you ever wondered what the pieces think about your abili- 
ty to lead them? They are the ones who have to fight it out in the 
trenches, to advance or retreat under a fog of tobacco smoke or a 
hail of dandruff pelting the board. 

Fortunately, the journal of Herman Swoop, QNP 1/C has sur- 
vived from the great battle between Jose Capablanca and The 
Allies fought at Buenos Aires, 1914. Some of the cited quotations 
are from his comrad-in-arms, Sam, a QRP, Spec/4. 

This is their story: 

1 e4. 

Herman: “‘Same old plan of campaign, open up the GAP and 
blood spilled all over. If they'd promote some of those bright 
young colonels like Tartakover and Santasiere, we QNP’s would 
get a chance to show what we can do.”” 

Sam: ‘‘Personally, Anderssen is my idea of a general: 1 a3 — 
strategic offensive, tactical defensive.” 

1 ..., e5; 2 f4, Bc5; 3 Nf3, d6; 4 Nc3, Nc6; 5 Na4, Bb6; 6 Bb5, 
Bd7; 7 Nb6, ab. 

Sam: ''See, even the enemy knows our uses. QRP holds the 
whole position together. 





8 d3, Nge7; 9 0-0, 0-0; 10 f5. 


Herman: ‘‘There’s discrimination in this army. Look at those 
kingside pawns. Push-push-push. Glory boys, that’s all they 
are. 99 

10 ..., £6; 11 Be4, Kh8; 12 a3. 

Sam: '*"Whoopee! Action. Stick by me, buddy boy." 

12 ..., Be8; 13 Be6, Bh5; 14 Qel, Qe8; 15 Qh4, Nd8; 16 Ba2, 
Bf7; 17 c4. 

Herman: **Why did the brass send us another chaplain? Father 
Mulcahy, QB was giving me plenty of spiritual comfort. Why 
couldn't they have sent Lily Langtry or some more ammunition 
instead?"' 

I7 ..., c5; 18 g4, Ng8; 19 Bd2, b5; 20 g5, fg; 21 Ng5, Nf6; 22 
bc. 


, 





Herman: All GHQ can think of is that silly attack, and we get 
chewed to ribbons. The enemy knows which pawns to use, but we 
get treated like the Abraham Lincoln Brigade." 

23 Nh7, Nh7; 24 Rh3, Bg8; 25 Bc4, Rf7; 26 Khl. 

Sam: ''There you are, GHQ has gone chicken again. Open a 
few attacking lines, throw in some units piecemeal, and then the 
srambled eggs run for cover. When Steinitz ran this army, it was 
different. He was right up there with the men. You knew who you 
were fighting for then."' 

26 ..., b5; 27 Bd5, Raa7; 28 Rgl, Rf6; 29 Bg5, Raf7; 30 b3. 

Herman: '*Does this mean we'll all see action?" 

30 ..., Qf8; 31 a4! 
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Sam: ‘‘This is no time for R and R. The chiefs of staff have 
muffed it. It's up to us common soldiers to save the situation. 
Cover me while I advance."' 

* Herman: **Sam, Sam, you crazy fool. Come back. You'll get 
killed.’’ 

31 ..., ba; 32 ba. 

Herman: ‘‘I’ll avenge you, Sam. I never thought I'd get pro- 
moted over the body of my buddy, but he'll get his credit when 
they publish the memoirs. I'll see to that. 

JA s 

Herman: “GHQ, GHQ. Come in. Can you hear me? They’re 
shooting at me out here. Do I have to fight this war alone?” 

33 a5. 

Herman: *““HELP!!”” 

33 ..., Nc6; 34 26, Nb4. 

Herman: ''*GHQ, where's that attack you were so proud of a 
while ago. Do something." 

35 Bf6, Nd5; 36 Bg7, Rg7; 37 Rg7, Kg7; 38 Qh6, Kh8; 39 Qd6 
1-0 

Herman: ''Hey, you can't quit fighting now. I just found a 
marshal's baton in my knapsack: 39 ..., Qe7; 40 Qe7, Ne7; 41 a7, 
and I can eat at the officers club — or 39 ..., Qf7; 40 QeS, Nf6; 41 
Qal, Kg7; 42 a7, and I become one of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
*Make the world safe for democracy'. Bah! I'm going to join the 
Peace Corps." 

E E 

After the encounter Senor Capablanca very generously payed 
tribute to the services of Herman Swoop. 

Asked to comment on the leadership qualities of officers men- 
tioned in the Swoop journal he observed, **Tartakover plays like 
an Oranj-Utan. And Santasiere,”” he looked off into space with 
an appraising smile. ‘‘Santasiere’s play is all folly.’’ 
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Pupols Potent in Stamer Memorial 


by Max Burkett 


At the end of three rounds of the Stamer Memorial tournament 
held at the Mechanics Institute Chess Club, San Francisco, June 
19-21, the stage was set for a dramatic finale. With two rounds to 
go six players remained with a perfect score, five masters and I. 
Having a nonmaster rating has been embarrassing to me (con- 
sidering the USCF rating inflation), and I was close enough to the 
magic 2200 mark that one point out of two would put me among 
the masters. I set my sights higher, but it was not to be. For the 
sixth time I failed to win the decisive game in the Stamer 
Memorial. 

This time I lost to Viktors Pupols of Washington state. This 
goes along with two losses to Julio Kaplan and one each to John 
Blackstone and William Addison. I managed a draw in 1967 
against Dennis Fritzinger, but he was already a half point ahead 
of me. 

In the penultimate round Charles Powell quickly disposed of 
Errol Liebowitz, while Richard Lobo made mincemeat of Weiss- 
bein. Those were the top two boards. On Board three I faced 
Pupols and a marathon developed. I wanted to hit Pupols with his 
own do-nothing tactics. Unfortunately, I made a weak third move 
and got into an eight hour game, which had to be adjourned after 
six hours so that the final round could be played. 

In the last round Pupols and I had to race to victory so as to 
gain time to analyze the position after Pupols’ 76th move. Borel 
Menas obligingly fell behind in development against me and suf- 
fered a mating attack. In the meantime Renard Anderson, seem- 
ing not to understand his position, played weakly and Pupols 
gained a rarity for him — a victory before the first time control. 

Then the tournament hinged on our adjourned position, which 
turned out hopeless for me. 
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Viktors Pupols 


Black might have given some thought to 5 ..., Ne7. 

6 0-0, 0-0; 7 c3, Ng4; 8 g3, f5; 9 Bf4, Nc6; 10 Ne2, Bf4; 11 Nf4, 
g5?; 12 Nd5, f4; 13 h3, Kg7; 14 Nf4, gf; 15 hg, Qg5; 16 f3, fg; 17 
Kg2, Bg4; 18 fg, Qh4; 19 Bf5, Qh2; 20 Kf3, Rae8; 21 Ned, g2; 22 
Rgl, Re4; 23 Ke4, Re8; 24 Kf3 1-0. 

Here is another blow-out. 
Vienna game; E. Weissbein—R. Lobo: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nc3, Nf6; g3, 
Bc5. 

An untested idea is 3 ..., c5 intending Be7 and hS-h4. 

4 Bg2, 0-0; 5 Nf3, d6; 6 0-0, Re8; 7 d3, c6; 8 Na4, Bb4; 9 c3, 
Ba5; 10 b4, Bc7; 11 h3, Nbd7; 12 Be3, Nf8; 13 Nd2, Ng6; 14 Qc2, 
h6 15 d4?, d5; 16 Kh2? 

This waste of time took seven minutes to find. Black, who had 
already consumed an hour took another 44 minutes to arrive at 
move 20, but he has it wrapped up by then. 

16 ..., de; 17 Ne4, Nd5; 18 Nec5, Ne3; 19 fe, ed; 20 Qf2, f5; 21 
cd, h5; 22 Nd3, h4; 23 Nf4, hg; 24 Kg3, Qh4; 25 Kf3, Bf4; 26 ef, 
Qf4 0-1. 

A little space war. . . 

Caro-Kann Defense; M. Burkett—B. Menas: 1 e4, c6; 2 d4, d5; 
3 ed, cd; 4 c4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, e6; 6 c5, b6; 7 b4, be; 8 bc, Be7; 9 BbS, 
Kf8; 10 Ne2, h5; 11 0-0, h4; 12 Bf4, Nh5; 13 Be3, g5; 14 f4. 

An embarrassing riposte, Black has to keep things closed on the 
kingside where his hopes have rested. 

14..., g4; 15 £5, Bg5; 16 Qd2, Rg8; 17 Nf4, Nf4; 18 Bf4, h3; 19 
g3, e5; 20 de, Bb7; 21 f6, Bf4; 22 Qf4, Rg6; 23 Bd3, Qas; 24 Bg6, 
Qc5; 25 Rf2, Qc3; 26 Rc1, Qa3; 27 Qh6, Ke8; 28 Bf7, Kf7; 29 e6, 
Ke8; 30 f7, Ke7; 31 Qf6 1-0. 

This was Pupols' vital fifth round win. 

French Defense; R. Anderson¢VPupols: 1 e4, e6; 2 d4, d5; 3 
Nc3, Nf6; 4 e51?, Nfd7; 5 Nf3, Be7; 6 Bd3, b6; 7 há, Baó6; 8 Baó, 
N26; 9 Qe2, Qc8; 10 h5, h6; 11 Nh4, Nb4; 12 a3, Qa6!; 13 Qa6, 
Na6. 

Pupols likes those better endings. 

14 f4, c5; 15 Be3, Nc7; 16 g4, 0-0-0; 17 Ne2, cd; 18 Nd4, Kb7; 
19 b4, a6; 20 Kd2, Rc8; 21 c3, Bh4; 22 Rh4, f6; 23 Nf3, e3; 24 fe, 
Rhf8; 25 Rh3, Nb5; 26 Bd4, Rf4; 27 Rg3, Rcf8; 28 Ke3, Red; 29 
Kd3, Na7; 30 Nh4, Nc6; 31 Ng6, Nde5; 32 Be5, Ne5; 33 Ne5, Re5; 
34 Re3, Re3; 35 Ke3, Kc6; 36 a4, Kd6; 37 Rg1, Rc8; 38 Kd3, Ke7; 
39 g5, hg; 40 Rg5, Kf6; 41 Rg6, Kf7; 42 Rg5, Re4; 43 Kd2, a5 0-1. 

And, for the piece de resistance, well, what else can you call a 
101 move game? 

English Opening; V. Pupols—M. Burkett: 1 c4, e5; 2 Nc3, Bb4; 
3 Qc2, c6? 

Bill Kennedy, now a top backgammon pro, showed me 2 . 
Bb4 which has the tactical point of 3 Nd5, Ba5; 4 b4, c6; 5 ba, cd; 
6 cd, Qa5 when Black stands well. Unfortunately, I had been 
playing skittles with Pupols, and he had already lost that move. 

As this game will show, Black does not have time for 3 ..., c6. It 
was better immediately to play .. , Bc3; 4 Qc3, f6 or 4 de, d6i in- 
tending 5 ..., f5. Weaker is 4 bc, c5! since White's remaining 
knight will take at least 10 moves to try for d5, a plan that is far 
too slow. 

4 Nf3, f6; 5 e3! 

Threatening 6 Bd3 and 7 Bh7. 

5 ..., Ne7; 6 d4, d6; 7 Bd3, g6; 8 h4!, Bg4; 9 Nh2, Bf5; 10 e4, 
Bd7; 11 Be3, c5; 12 d5, Na6; 13 h5, Bc3; 14 Qc3, Nc7; 15 f4, gh; 
16 £5, b5; 17 b3, be; 18 be, Nc8; 19 Nf3, Nb6; 20 Bc2, Qc8; 21 
Rh5, Qa6; 22 Bb3. 


Ja" rr m n 


This left Pupols with a clean score, and this finishing result for u 
the tournament. 

1. V.Pupols, 5-0./2.-3. C Powell, R. Lobo, 4%-4%, ($125). 
Expert: M. Burkett, N. Carlin, J. Freyre, E. Cutro, K. Fong, K. 
Lawson, 4-1 ($20). A Class: D. Cater, T. Tumolo, E.L. Wilson, 
F. Penoyer, R. Gutierrez, R. Feliciano, F. Wreden, 3-2 ($17). B. 
Class: T. Raffill, 34-14 ($125). C. Class L. Weston 2'2-2% 
($125). D. Class: T. Ghormley, R. Merritt, 2-3 ($62). 

Some games from the event: 

French Defense: C.Powell—E. Liebowitz: 1 e4, e6; 2 d4; d5; 3 
ed, ed; 4 Bd3, Bd6; 5 Ne2, Nf6. 
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Stamer cont. 


Black has just managed to avoid a middle game disaster, but his 
problems are far from over. Defending the KRP now becomes a 
problem. 

22 ..., 0-0-0; 23 Kf2, Rdg8; 24 Rah1, Rg4; 25 R5h4, Rhg8; 26 
Rg4, Rg4; 27 Nd2, Rg7; 28 Rh4, Nad4; 29 Qc1, Qa5; 30 Rh6. 

Now a second pawn comes under attack, which increases the 
difficulties of the defense. 

30 ..., Ne8; 31 Kf3, Qc3; 32 Qc3, Nc3; 33 Rh1, Na4; 34 g4, 
Nb6; 35 Bc2, Kc7; 36 Bd3, Bad; 37 Be2, Bc2; 38 Rc1, Bad; 39 
Nf1, Kc8; 40 Bd2, Kb7; 41 Ng3, Kc8; 42 Nh5, Rg8; 43 Ke3, Nd7; 
44 Kd3, Ng7; 45 Ng3, Ne8; 46 Rh1, Nf8; 47 Nh5, Nd7; 48 Bh6, 
Kc7; 49 Rf1, Kd8; 50 Kc3, Ke7; 51 Ng3, Nb6; 52 Nh1, Nc7 53 
Nf2, Nd7; 54 Rhl1, Nb6; 55 Rgl, Be8; 56 Bd1, Bad; 57 Bb3, Be8; 
58 Kd3, Bf7?! 

This may have been poor judgment, and I was certainly 
deluding myself about winning chances. I was hoping for the ad- 
vance of the QRP giving my knight the b4 square. Unfortunately, 
I got what I wanted. 

59 a4!, Nd7; 60 Bc2, Na6; 61 a5, Rb8; 62 Nd1, Nb4; 63 Kd2, 
Nc2. 

Forced since the threat of Ba4 is too strong. 

64 Kc2, Rb4; 65 Nb2, Rb8; 66 Rh1, Rg8; 67 Rh4, Nb8; 68 Bd2, 
Na6; 69 Nd3, Nb8; 70 Nf2, Rg7; 71 Rh1!, Kd8; 72 Rh6!, Ke7; 73 
g5!, Nd7; 74 Ng4!, fg; 75 f6, Nf6; 76 Nf6, g4; 77 Nh5, Bh5. 

Because 77 ..., Rg6; 78 Rg6!, Bg6; 79 Bg5!, Kf7; 80 Ng3, Ke8 
followed by marching the K to f2 playing Nf5 and Kg3-h4. 

78 Rh5, g3; 79 Be3? 

At this point I was hoping Pupols would see 79 Rg5! so I could 
go home. 

79 ..., g2, 80 Bgl, Kd8. 

Because 80 ..., Kf6; 81 Rh6, Kg5; 82 Rd6, Kf4; 83 Bc5, g1/Q; 
84 Bgl, Rgl; 85 c5 wins. 

81 Kd3, Kc7; 82 Rh6, Rf7; 83 Rh2, Rg7; 84 Ke2, Kb7; 85 Rh6, 
Rd7; 86 Kf3, Ka6; 87 Bc5, Ka5; 88 Bf2, Kh4; 89 c5, dc; 90 Kg2, 
Kc4; 91 Re6, Kd3; 92 ReS, c4; 93 Kf3, a5; 94 d6, a4; 95 Rd5, Kc2; 
96 e5, a3; 97 e6, a2; 98 Rad, Rd6; 99 Ra2, Kd8; 100 Re2, Rd8; 101 
e7 1-0. 
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“All right, which one of you stole my clock. "' 
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Savereide Notches Another U.S. Women's Championship 


Diane Savereide of Los Angeles, California comfortably an- 
nexed another U.S. women's championship, held at Brigham Ci- 
ty, Utah, by scoring 9-2, a full point ahead of her nearest com- 
petitors, Rachel Crotto of New York City at 8-3 and Dorothy 
Teasley, who placed third with 715-37. Teasley is also from New 
York City. 


First Koltanowski Tourney 


The Santa Clara Chess Ciub drew 60 players to its first George 
Koltanowski tourney, held March 2 to April 6. Winner overall 
was James Eade with 41-14, followed by Matthew Sullivan at 
31^. Eluterio Alsasua and Tom Maser tied for third to fourth. 

In section II Brian Scanlon came first with 4-1 while Gaudencio 
Delacruz and Eric Peterson shared the remaining prizes with 3% 
scores. 

Section III went to Woody Morgan and Francisco Sierra, who 
had 4-1’s. Joseph Purvis and Dan Hayes followed at a distance 
with 3’s. 

Section four was all Ron Self’s with 4% with Larry Weston se- 
cond at 4 and Antone Esteban a clear third at 3% 

Section five belonged to Jonathan Tolentino at 4^, followed 
by Rodger Rast at 4 and Jaimes Madriaga at 3!^. 


Sacramento Championship. 


Sacramento had a blitz of masters, 11 per cent of the total 
tournament entry in its annual championship, May 9-10. The 
toughest of the tough came out on top as Jeremy Silman and Tom 
Dorsch tied for first. Class A went to Zoran Lazetich with Larry 
Hilland and Dante Banez nipping at his heels. B Class honors went 
to Ed LePape and Greg Pinelli, while C Class belonged to Robert 
Sphar with a multiple tie for second between Doug Robbins, 
Jacinto Gilsierra, Jerry Martin, James Ferrier, Jim Kesey, and 
Bob McBeth. 

In the DEF Classes number one was Thomas Manning with 
Rodger Rast giving him a run for his money. In Unrated Angelo 
Piersanti was number one followed by Steve Jones and Jim 
Matheny. 

The city championship, limited to locals in this open tourna- 
ment turned into a massive tie. There were James McFarland (1st 
on tie breaks), Mark Buckley, Arthur Braden, Zoran Lazetich, 
and Ed LePape. Sacramento is now the city of champions. 
LePape was particularly sensational in upsetting Harry Radke of 
San Jose despite more than a 600 point rating difference. 
Habemus LePape! 


TD Notebook cont. 


round in eight of the last eleven tournaments I've directed. At this 
point their score is 4-4 (one win each and six draws). They've never 
been in line for a prize yet when they've been paired in the last round. 
I thought they drew that game an hour and a half ago. They'll be 
here until eleven, and still draw. I thought THIS tournament would 
be over in decent time. 


(That is just what happened. Smith and Jones now have a score of 
4V5-4V5, Their game was unimportant to everyone — EXCEPT 
THEM. That is just ONE reason that directors run tournaments. 
Never mind that the director didn’t get to bed until midnight, had an 
important conference at eight Monday morning, and was rummy for 
two days. Each game is important to those playing, therefore what 
directing is all about.) 








Santa Clara CC 


by James V. Eade 


The Santa Clara Chess Club has one of the most active tourna- 
ment schedules in northern California. James V. Eade won their 
March to April tournament and has provided Chess Voice with 
annotations to some of his better efforts. — editor. 

Ruy Lopez: J. Eade—K. Binkley: 1 e4. 

This move deserves a note only because it marked the very first 
time I have ever essayed it in a serious encounter. 

1..., e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 BbS5, a6; 4 Bad, Nf6; 5 0-0, Be7; 6 Rel, 
B5; 7 Bb3, 0-0; 8 d4, d6. 

On 8 ..., ed I intended 9 e5. Better, perhaps, is 8 ..., Nd4. 

9 h3, Bb7. 

Now 9 ..., ed is possble. 

Also possible is 9 ..., Nd4 with another version of the Noah's 
Ark trap in prospect. —editor 

10 c3, Re8; 11 Nbd2, Bf8; 12 Bc2. 

Indicating that White has chosen to strike at Black's Q-side. 

2 ..., 26; 13 ad, Bg7; 14 d5, Ne7; 15 Qe2, Qd7. 

Black should have played 15 ..., c6. 

16 Nb3, c5!; 17 dc, Nc6?!; 18 ab, ab; 19 Ra8, Ra8; 20 Qb5, 
Ba6. 

Now White must take the long way home with his winnings. 

21 Qb6, Bc4; 22 Nbd2, Rb8; 23 Qe3, Be6; 24 Ng5, Bh6; 25 
Ndf3, Nh5. 

The threat was 26 Nh7. 

26 Qd3, Nf4; 27 Bf4, ef; 28 Ne6; fe; 29 b4, Bg7; 30 e5!, d5; 31 
Qd2. 

I had expected this to depress Binkley. Instead a flash of light 
flickered over his eyes. 

1 ..., Qc7; 32 Qf4, Nb4!;; 33 Bg6, Qc3! 

I could not work out the capture of the KRP here but knew it 
contained some poisonous variations. I did not like 34 Bh7, Kh7; 
35 Ng5, Kg6, so. . . 

34 Bf7, Kh8; 35 Rel. Nd3?! 

I believe that 35 ..., Qb2 posed more problems for White. 

36 Rc3, Nf4; 37 Rc6, d4; 38 Be6, d3, 39 Rc8, Rc8; 40 Bc8, Bf8 
41 g3, Nd5; 42 Kf1, Bb4; 43 Ba6, d2; 44 Ke2, Bc3; 45 e6, Bb4; 46 
Nd2, 1-0. 

Later I reassured myself, ‘‘Thirteen year olds aren’t always so 
tough." 

Fred Mayntz always causes me trouble, but when there is no 
solid strategy there are still sneaky tactics. 

English Opening: F. Mayntz—J. Eade: 1 c4, e5; 2 Nc3, Nc6; 3 
g3, 26; 4 Bg2, Bg7, 5 d3, Nge7; 6 BgS. 

A maneuver I would instinctively distrust. 

6 ..., h6; 7 Bd2, d6; 8 Qc1, Be6; 9 e4, a5?! 

I lived to regret this decision. 

10 Be3, Nd4; 11 Bd4, ed; 12 Nce2, Nc6; 13 f4, Qd7; 14 Qd2, f5; 
15 Rc1, Bf6; 16 Nf3, Rg8; 17 0-0, g5; 18 fg, hg; 19 b3, g4; 20 Nel, 
Bg5; 21 Nf4, Qh7; 22 Nc2, Rh8; 23 Bhl. 

It is now clear that Black has overextended himself for an 
unclear attack. It seemed necessary to remove the king from the 
center. 

23 ..., 0-0-0?!; 24 Rf2, Bd7; 25 ef, Qf5; 26 Bc6, Bc6; 27 Nd4, 
Qc5. 
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Hoping that White would be detoured from taking the QB by 
the prospect of an even stronger fork. . . Well, sometimes it 
works. 


28 Nde6?, Rh2! 

The rest is blood and gore. 

29 Kf1, Rh1; 30 Ke2, Qe5; 31 Qe3, Bf3; 32 Kd2, Qb2 0-1. 

Mark Sullivan was the last player with a chance of overtaking 
me. Psychologically the game became interesting on the first 
move, since Sullivan, Robert Sferra, and I have almost exclusively 
opened 1 b3. Sullivan later said he had prepared all week for it. 

Modern Defense; J. Eade—M. Sullivan: 1 e4!?, 26; 2 g3, Bg7; 3 
Bg2, d6; 4 Nf3, e5; 5 Qe2. 

I wanted to advance QP two squares and keep the head duo at 
d4 and e4 too. 

5 ..., Nc6; 6 c3, Nf6; 7 0-0, 0-0; 8 d3, Bd7; 9 Rel, Qc8; 10 
Nbd2, Bh3; 11 Bh1, Bg4; 12 Nf1, Ne8; 13 Ne3, BhS. 

I felt I would be able to exploit the unusual Black piece set-up. 
My next move aims to prevent ..., f5 by threatening Qb3 and Ng5 
while also breaking the pin. 

14 Qc2, h6; 15 b4, Ne7; 16 Nh4, £5; 17 d4, f4; 18 Nd5, Q8. 

A dour decision. 

19 de, de; 20 Ne7, Qe7; 21 £3, Nd6; 22 a3, Rf7. 

Black should have blockaded the Q-side pawns. 

23 c4, Raf8; 24 Qd3, Nc8; 25 Ra2, Bf6; 26 Ng2, fg; 27 hg, g5; 
28 Ne3, Bg6; 29 Nf5, Bf5; 30 ef, Qd7. 

And now Black seems to be coming back out of his shell. 

31 Rd2!, Qd3; 32 Rd3, Nd6; 33 f4, Re7; 34 Bd5, Kg7; 35 fg, hg; 
34 g4, c6; 37 Be6, Ne8; 38 Be3. 

The bishop finally decides which diagonal to call home. 

38 ..., b6; 39 Bd7, Nc7; 40 Bc6, Kf7; 41 c5?!, b5; 42 Red1, Kg7; 
43 Rd7, Rd7; 44 Rd7, Rf7; 45 Rf7, Kf7; 46 a4?!, a6; 47 Kf2?!, 
Ke7; 48 Kf3? 

White needed 48 ab. 

48 ..., ba; 49 Bad, Nd5?; 50 c6. 

I thought that something like 50 ..., Kd8; 51 Bb3, Nb4; 52 Bb6 
would decide it all but Black has a great counterstroke. 


50 ..., e4; 51 Kf2, Kd6; 52 Ba7, Kc7; 53 bS, ab; Bb5, Nc3. 


It should be a draw now. 

55 Bc4, Kc6; 56 Ke3, Kd6; 57 Bd4, Nd1; 58 Ke4, Nc3; 59 Kd3, 
Bd4; 60 Kd4, Nd1; 61 Ke4, Nf2? 

Black secures the draw with 61 ..., Nc3. 

62 Kf3, Nd1; 63 f6 and 1-0 later. 


MORE PLAYERS AT PLAY 





“A Big Mac before a game is a bad idea.”’ 
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Our Chess Heritage 
THE SOUL OF CHESS 


by 
R.E. Fauber 


The 17th century had witnessed some advances in the art of the 
cheapo and the analysis of the openings — particularly the King’s 
Gambit and Giuoco Piano. It remained for a man of the 18th cen- 
tury, the so-called Age of Reason, to provide a cohesive theory by 
which a whole game of chess might be played. 

Francois Andre Danican Philidor (1726-95) came from a long line 
of musicians whose career dotted the musical ensembles of the 
Bourbon Louis’. Philidor’s father, 79 at his birth, died when the boy 
was six, and Louis XV installed the orphaned Philidor in the choir at 
Versailles. As a young singer he watched the adult bandsmen playing 
chess (with more zeal than skill) and learned the game from observa- 
tion. 

One apocryphal story has him challenging a gray-bearded musi- 
cian and vanquishing him in the first game he ever played. As a 
teenager he left the choir around 1740 and drifted into Paris, where 
he became the chess pupil of Sire Kermuy de Legal (1702-92) at the 
Cafe de la Regence. There he also supported himself by hustling 
chess for stakes, but, his debts mounting, he found it prudent to join 
a musical company touring Holland. 

The company was not getting many bookings and soon was as 
broke as Philidor himself. This left Philidor penniless in a foreign 
land, but he turned to chess again and played stakes games against 
British army officers stationed in the Netherlands during the War of 
the Austrian Succession. 

These British gentlemen readily parted with their half crowns and 
provided Philidor with letters of introduction to leading figures in 
London society. 

Removing to London in 1747 Philidor faced the first competitive 
challenge of his career. The leading chess player of that metropolis 
was Philip Stamma, a Syrian from Aleppo. Stamma had published a 
book then much in vogue, which was principally notable for ad- 
vocating algebraic notation. Stamma’s theorectical insight into the 
game, however, consisted solely of argument by analogy. ‘‘Everyone 
knows that the noble and ancient game of chess is a model of war, 
thus an exact imitation of all the different manners of combat should 
be the conduct (of the game) to which one should hew,”” he wrote. 
Such a recommendation is as vague as it is questionable. Pawns do 
not bleed, and one can do things with them that only a monster 
would ask of an ordinary soldier. 

To achieve the aristocratic patronage he needed to prosper 
Philidor had to best Stamma. This he achieved in 1747 by a margin 
of 8-1 in a match in which he allowed draws to count as a win for 
Stamma. His reputation was now assured. At the urging of noble 
patrons Philidor wrote his L'Analyse de Jeu des Echecs in 1749. 
Peers of the realm subscribed to defray its printing costs, and it 
became a classic which went through a new edition in Philidor's own 
lifetime (1777) and hundreds of other editions and translations after 
his death. 

Philidor continued to earn a living playing chess and achieved par- 
ticular fame for his blindfold exhibitions from 1749-54. In the latter 
year he returned to Paris, where he defeated his former mentor, 
Legal in a match. 

He then returned to his interrupted musical career and began to 
compose popular operas with prolific facility. They were the rage of 
the time, and have been revived from time to time through the 20th 
century. His opera Tom Jones, a testimony to the influence of 
England on his music was performed as recently as 1979. 

In 1770 his English admirers offered to put him on retainer if he 
would serve as a chess professional in London during the February to 
June ‘‘season.’’ This became his custom for the remainder of his life 
and eventually his chief source of income. In his later years he 


lamented to his wife in Paris, ‘‘It is ridiculous that the composer ot 
Ernelinde should be obliged to play chess half the year in England in 
order to keep his family alive."' 

What endures about Philidor is his book, which stands out 
because he gives reasons for the moves, offers what we would call 
positional insights behind quiet moves, and thereby provides a struc- 
ture for planning. Philidor was the first player to conceive of a plan 
to encompass the whole game. He played the opening with an eye to 
the ending. 

The theoretical insights of earlier players had been disjunctive 
maxims. Philidor conceived the game as a whole unit. There were 
basic, unvarying characteristics to certain types of positions, each 
had its own inner meaning, which could be examined and 
understood. Futhermore, types of positions were inter-related so that 
play flowed naturally from one type of position to another. Fortified 
by this knowledge, a player could hope to conceive of a coherent 
plan for conducting his game from the beginning to the end. 

There was also, happily, a single principle which was the essence of 
good chess play in all its phases. He declared, ‘‘My principle aim is to 
make myself recommendable by a novelty which no one has advised, 
or, perhaps has been capable of advising; that is the proper play of 
the pawns. 

“They are the soul of chess; they uniquely form the attack and 
defense; and the win or loss of a game depends entirely on their good 
or bad arrangement.”’ 
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Philidor cont. 


Here was revolution in the barracks. If the pawns do not behave, 
the pieces never get a chance to prove their eliteness. Pawns should 
form for coordinated advance, by which they will drive the vaunted 
chivalry of the enemy from the field. 


In practice Philidor stressed control of the center by pawns, 
achieving a central pawn majority by exchanging BP's for center 
pawns was a recurrent strategem. Ultimately this majority advanced 
and cramped the enemy pieces while providing a shelter behind 
which Philidor's own pieces could mass. Ultimately an advanced 
passed pawn emerged from the center majority and this proved 
decisive in the ending. In this pase, too, Philidor's remaining pieces 
proved by far the more active because of his greater control of space. 

By employing Philidor's principles it was possible to plan a game 
coherently along broad lines. It was no longer necessary to bring out 
a few pieces and then risk all on an early attack. The ending was no 
longer the random result of a general exchange of pieces but was part 
of an over-all plan. This was the enduring contribution of Philidor's 
thought, the birth of long-range planning. 

This blindfold game admirably illustrates Philidor's theory in ac- 
tion. 

Bishop's Opening; London 1790 

Sheldon-Philidor: 1 ed, e5; 2 Bc4, c6. 

Already Philidor begins to construct his typical pawn center. It is 
regrettable that his English opponents played the creaky Bishop's 
Opening because that was what Philidor had recommended. 

3 Nf3, d5; 4 ed, cd; 5 Bb3, Nc6; 6 d4, ed; 7 Ne5, Be6; 8 0-0, f6. 

A typical Philidor subtlety. The immediate 8 ..., f5 permits 9 f4 
and leaves White a strongly posted knight in compensation for 
Black's center majority. 

9 Nc6, bc; 10 f3, f5; 11 Be3?!, Nf6; 12 Nd2, Bd6; 13c4 (?) 0-0 (?); 
14 Ba4, Qc7; 15 f4. 

Black's central majority is both advanced and safe. In the next 
part of the game he shows his mastery as he strives to open lines for 
his more active pieces. 

15 ..., Ng4; 16 Qe2, Ne3; 17 Qe3, c5! 

Now if 18 Khl, cd; 19 Qd4, Bc5; 20 Qc3, d4. 

18 Nb3, dc; 19 Nc5, Bc5; 20 dc, Rac8; 21 c6, Rfd8; 22 Rfd1, Rd3! 

Philidor's advanced pawns now become supports for his pieces. 
White must trade rooks or cede material, but the rook trade creates a 
second, more powerful passed pawn. Philidor does not try for attack 
but builds gradually to a position where he has all the strategic 
trumps. This play to accumulate advantages and a prosperous fu- 
ture. 

23 Rd3, cd; 24 Bb3, Bb3; 25 ab, Qb6!; 26 kf2, Qe3; 27 Ke3, Rc6; 
28 Ra7, Rd6. 

Although this wins, 28 ..., Rc2 looks more crushing. Now 29 Ral 
affords resistance. 

29 Kd2, e3; 30 Ke3, d2; 31 Ral, d1/Q; 32 Rdl, Rd1; 33 b4, Rbl 
0-1. 

A complete triumph for the central pawn majority. 

Revolutionary as Philidor’s approach to long-range planning was, 
the range of plans he employed was strikingly limited. The progres- 
sion from forming a phalanx of pawns in the center to achieving a 
central majority, cramping the enemy pieces, and achieving a 
favorable ending recur again and again in his later games. It is a pity 
that we have no games from his 1754 match with Legal. 

This famous game illustrates Philidor’s favorite themes and un- 
covers some of the limitations of his end game technique. 

Bishop’s Opening; London, 1783 

Count Bruhri—F. Philidor: 1 ed, e5; 2 Bc4, c6; 3 Qe2?!, d6; 4 c3, 
f5; 5 d3, Nf6; 6 ef? 

Very cooperative when either 6 Nf3 or 6 Nd2 would keep a grip on 
the center. The next few moves White practically compels Black to 
do what he wanted to do. 

6 ..., Bf5; 7 d4 (7 f4?!), ed; 8 Bg5, d5; 9 Bb3, Bd6. 

White should at least try to stir up a little central action with 10 c4. 

10 Nd2, Nbd7; 11 h3, h6; 12 Be3, Qe7; 13 f4, h5; 14 c4, 26; 15 cd, 
cd; 16 Qf2, 0-0; 17 Ne2, b5; 18 0-0, Nb6; 19 Ng3, g6; 20 Racl, Nc4; 
21 Nf5, gf; 22 Qg3, Qg7; 23 Qg7, Kg7; 24 Bc4, bc. 


It looks more dynamic to afford Black's knight the d5 square by 
dc. 

25 g3, Rab8; 26 b3, Ba3; 27 Rc2, cb; 28 ab, Rbc8; 29 Rc8, Rc8; 30 
Ral, Bb4; 31 Ra6, Rc3; 32 Kf2, Rd3; 33 Ra2, Bd2; 34 Rd2, Rb3, 35 
Rc2, h4. 

This is very violent but far from winning. White can stand in with 
36 gh, Nh5; 37 Ke2. What makes this game significant is that 
Philidor is still trying to win with his central majority, as we shall 
see, he should be trying to exploit superior piece activity. 

36 Rc7, Kg6; 37 gh, Nh5; 38 Rd7, Nf4? 

Although this position may not be won, the only chance is in 
greater piece activity by 38 ..., Rb2; 39 Kf1! (only move), Rh2. 

39 Bf4, Rf3; 40 Kg2, Rf4; 41 Rd5, Rf3, 42 Rd8, Rd3; 43 d5, f4. 

White could now draw by 44 Rf8, f3 (or ..., Rd2; 45 Kfl, f3; 46 
Rf4); 45 Kf2, Rd5 46 Rf4, Re5; 47 Kf1, Re7; 48 Kel! When Black's 
king is forever held out. 

44 d6?, Rd2; Kf1, Kf7!; 46 h5, e3; 47 h6, f3 0-1. 


Philidor was able to carry out his standard plan, but he needed 
some help. It is worth noting that Philidor's enduring contribution to 
chess was not ‘‘his’’ plan, which he employed again and again, but 
the idea of chess as a game in which long-range planning is possible. 
There has been no more important discovery than that the game was 
a coherent whole in which the achievement of one set of goals led on 
to the achievement of others and from there on through stages to vic- 
tory. Chess was not a set of disparate skirmishes, like street-fighting, 
where cunning counted for more than broad concepts of the struggle. 

Philidor had apostles who were more dynamic in their concept of 
relating the activity of the central pawns to the activity of the pieces. 
In his own day Philidor’s chief rival was the astronomer George At- 
wood, who handled some Philidor analysis rather roughly. A half a 
century later Louis de Labourdonnais would synthesize the 
Philidorean approach to central pawns with the emphasis on piece 
activity stressed by three Italian gentlemen who were Philidor's con- 
temporaries. It is to their approach to the game that we must next 
direct our attention. 

(to be continued) 
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“White has the initiative to defend,”” Savielly Tartakover remark- 
ed perceptively over half a century ago. It is so true that premature 
castling or a passive pawn move can quickly turn the attacker into a 
defender. Particularly in open games attack is almost suicidal. The 
avenues of assault are as obvious as the interstate highway system, 
and blocking them often accomplishes other purposes at the same 
time so that the defender achieves multiple goals while his assailant 
fritters his position away in headlong assault. 

This is the reason to speak of the burden of attack. Conventional 
wisdom to the contrary, it is easier to defend than to attack. The 
defender knows what the attacker is going to do, where he is going to 
hit. The attacker has to analyze at length to uncover all the direct and 
indirect ways the defender can shield the vital point in his position. 

Defense embraces only a few simple principles. Emanuel Lasker 
enunciated the core principle of guarding yourself while making the 
least positional concession possible. Econonmy of effort is the soul 
of defense. Learning to do a lot with a little move is not that hard to 

asp. 

Ehe principles of attack are very simple but not very flexible: 1) 
gain more space control in the area to be attacked 2) open lines 
against vulnerable squares (sometimes by sacrifice) 3) bring up the 
reserve 4) breakthrough to victory. 

Defense is even easier. You can employ one or more of these 
techniques 1) exchanging — the attacker spends a lot of time getting 
a piece to a great square, and you just trade it off. Care must be 
taken. If on the exchange another piece goes to this great square, the 
attacking pieces may be just as deadly and even more secure. 2) 
Rapid development. This is related to exchanging. If you can 
particularly pertains to pawns, which sometimes are thrust forward 
overwhelm you at any point. 3) avoiding unnecessary weakness: this 
particularly pretains to pawns, which sometimes are thrust forward 
to prevent certain threatening moves and find themselves in turn the 
objects of attack. Often, though, weakening moves may not be a 
problem. Many variations of the Queen's Gambit find Black 
weakening his dark squares by producing a pawn skeleton of pawns 
on f7, g6, and h7. The point is that White wants to exert pressure on 
the light squares and cannot do much with the inviting targets on h6 
and f6. That is a matter of defensive economy — if you have to 
weaken something (and you often do) then weaken something that is 
hard to get at. 4) developing counterplay: even little threats can 
restrict the aggressive tendencies of attacking pieces. The successful 
defender is always looking for an opportunity himself to go over to 
the attack. 

It is easiest to defend against gambit openings, except the King's 
Gambit, which is a positional opening. Can there be anything 
sweeter in life than being a pawn up and being attacked on all the ob- 
vious avenues? Not only are you able to defend effortlessly, but you 
can often sacrifice a pawn for a winning positional advantage. It's 
like being a longbowman at Agincourt. “Here come the knights!”” 
Well, stick it in their eye.” Twang. 

Let’s look at some defensive themes as applied to open games. 
Scotch Gambit: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 d4, ed; 4 c3, dc; 5 Nc3, Bb4; 6 
Bc4, d6; 7 0-0, Bc3; 8 bc, Nf6. 

Black has a completely won game after 9 Qb3, Qe7, 10 e5, Ne5; 11 
Ne$, de; 12 Ba3, c5. The results of games after 13 Bb5 are completely 
misleading. Black gets the better development, returns a pawn, and 
enjoys greater central control, a material advantage, and active play. 
White here prefers to play sneakily hoping to cash in on a slight 
preponderance in the center. Black just develops. 
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9 Qc2, 0-0; 10 eS, Ne5; 11 Nes5, de; 12 Ba3, c5! 

Naturally, Black returns a little material here. This clears c7 for the 
queen, a mighty post which protects e5 while menacing anything 
loose on the QB file. And a lot of looseness ensues the recapture of 
some of the material. 

13 Bc5, Re8; 14 Ba3. 

A direct 14 Qb3, Qc7 and Be6 leaves White in a hopeless position. 
Black gets to block avenues of attack, develop, and to force ex- 
change of material at the same time. 

14 ..., Qc7; 15 Qe2, Be6; 16 Bb5, Red8; 17 Bcl, a6. 

Already Black is a pawn up with better development and center 
control. A crush is in the making since 18 Bd3, Qc3 hits two pieces. 

18 Ba4, Bc4; 19 Qc2, Bf1; 20 Kf1, Qc4; 21 Kgl, Rac8; 22 Bb2, 
Qd3. 

The exchange weapon comes into play. Black is attacking and 
material up. White might as well resign as exchange queens. The con- 
clusion is totally crushing. 

23 Qc1, Qd2; 24 Qb1, Ng4; 25 Be2, Q£2; 26 Kh1, Rd2, Bh7, Kh8; 
28 Qe4, Qh4 0-1. 

The real virtue of defensive technique, though, is that sometimes 
you get into trouble by your own fault, and you have to protect your- 
self. This far from perfect example may serve to illustrate for the 
practical player. 

Ponziani Opening: 1 ed, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 c3, Nf6; 4 d4, Ne4; 5 d5, 
Nb8; 6 Bd3, Nc5; 7 Ne5, Nd3; 8 Nd3. 

Reasoning that his two bishops mean the most and the advanced 
QP the least in an ending, Black thought to trade the queens. White 
prefers to turn gambiteer and stay in a middle game where Black's 
cramped pieces spell trouble for him. 

8 ..., Qe7?!; 9 Be3!, Qed. 

If you're going to be cramped you might as well be a pawn up too. 
Black has very pleasant prospects after 10 Nf4, Bd6; 11 Qd4, Qd4. 

10 0-0, Qd5; 11 Rel, Be7; 12 Bd4, f6! 

Naturally 12 ..., Qg5; 13 fA only helps White help himself. The text 
serves several defensive purposes and so is quite strong. Paramount 
is that it provides a square for the queen to protect e7 and e8, the 
focus of White's attack. So the queen cannot be shunted out of ac- 
tion. 

13 Nb4, Qf7; 14 Qe2, Kd8. 

This is the principle of least concession. Moving the king provides 
room to reinforce the protection of the bishop on e7; it also unpins 
that bishop. To protect the king it is vital not to move the queen-side 
pawns. They are much harder to attack on the second rank than on 
the third or fourth. 

15 Na3, Nc6. 

Black will not be suckered into the bumptious 15 .., c5; 19 Nd5 when 
there are numerous variations such as 19 ..., Bd6; 20 Qc4, cd; 21 NbS 
or the very simple 19 ..., Qd5; 20 Qe7, Kc7; 21 QcS regaining the 
pawn in an ending where White has development and pawn structure 
advantages. Instead he develops, promotes exchanges, and hopes for 
the best. The defender should be a cheerful pessimist. Black also 
keeps his extra pawn. 

16 Nc6, bc; 17 Nc2, Re8; 18 Qf3, Bd6. 

Black forms a simple but ingenious idea; if White trades rooks, he 
takes with the king and runs king-side — after which his develop- 
ment problems are solved, and he remains a pawn ahead. 

White finds it difficult to improve his position. For example 19 
Ne3? Rb8 threatens 20 ..., c5 among other things. If White's knight 
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Burden of Attack cont. 


moves elsewhere, Black may even try 19 ..., Re6 and run his king to 
the king-side. Black is very passive, however, and White does not 
have to worry about losing the initiative. 

This is the hardest part of defense finding moves which do not 
wreck you position when you have nothing to do. 

19 b3, Qg6; 20 Nb4, Rb8!? 

Is Black bluffing, or is he serious? This is what we call 
counterplay, a crude developing move which threatens to win a 
pawn. It also offers one. If 21 Ba7 Black has either 21 ..., Rb7; 22 
Re8, Qe8; 23 Qe3, Qe3; 24 Be3, Bb4 or 21 ..., Rb5 with a whiff of at- 
tack. Little moves often loom large. That is the point of defense. 
This was the last chance for the rook to get into action. Black has to 
think about mobility here because an eventual c4 will stifle his whole 
queen-side. 

21 Nd3, Rb5. 

White now lets the game get away from himself because he has 
called the tune for so long. The attacking move is to exchange 22 
Re8, Ke8; 23 Rel. It leads to nothing definite but Black still has 
nothing constructive to do. His main problem remains getting his QB 
into action, but the attacker's problem is that he cannot understand 
why he has not mated yet. 

22 c4, Rel; 23 Rel, Rf5; 24 Qe3? 

After 24 Qe4 the postion remains tense, but White cracks under 
the burden of attack. It is just too hard keeping up the initiative 
when the defender concedes no new points of attack and only makes 
a few little threats over a long period. Black has two cute little ideas 
in mind on his next move: 1) 24 ..., c5; 25 Bc5, Bc5; 26 Nc5, Re5 and 
2) 24 ..., c5; 25 Bc3, Bb7; 26 f3, Rf3! with a totally won ending. 

24 ..., c5; 25 Qed, cd; 26 c5, Bc5. 0-1. 

For a finale let us examine a game where the pieces have to be 
coordinated just so to meet attacking threats and where counterat- 
tack arrives just in the nick of time. 

Scotch Gambit: 1 e5, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 dd, ed; 4 c3, de; 5 Bc4, 
Bb4. 

Probably not the best. The books all give 5 ..., Nf6; 6 e5, d5; 7 
Bb3, Ne4, while after the text 6 0-0, d6; 7 a3—b4 keeps more pieces 
on the board. The way White plays looks rather limp at first glance, 
but he maintains pressure and gradually achieves mounting threats. 
Defenders have to remember that just because it is hard to attack 
does not mean that it is impossible. 

6 bc?!, Ba 5; 7 0-0, d6; 8 Qb3, Qf6; 9 Be3?! 

More forthright is 9 Rel, and Black here should remember the 
principle of rapid development involved in 9 ..., Nge7. This game 
does not exemplify great chess but rather how average tournament 
players can get into difficulties and react barely soon enough to wig- 
gle out of them. 

9 ..., Bb6?!; 10 Nbd2, Nge7?! 

Now the principle of exchanging important attacking pieces might 
have suggested 10 ..., NaS; 11 Qc2, Nc4; 12 Nc4, Ne7 with a pretty 
easy game, maybe too easy to stay alert. The text invites trouble and 
soon earns it in ample measure. 

11 e5, de; 12 Bg5, Qg6; 13 Be7, Ke7; 14 Rfel. 

The totally greedy 14 ..., f6; 15 Qa3, Ke8; 16 Bb5 leaves Black in 
grave and hard to calculate difficulties. Instead he seeks a lay-out of 
his pieces which provide development, a little niche into which the 
king may be tucked away, and additional protection for the sensitive 
f7 square. If he doesn't start playing well here, he will surely not be 
playing much longer. Notice also that Black is willing to return a lit- 
tle material to ease his job. 

14 ..., Rd8!; 15 Ne5, Ne5; 16 Re5, Kf8; 17 Nf3, h6. 

It was simplest here to continue the developing idea 17 ..., Bd7 and 
oppose rooks on the K-file. Perhaps he feared 18 Qa3, Kg8; 19 Ng5, 
Be8; 20 Re8 and Bf7 but 18 ..., c5 holds out the night. 

This is an example of premature reaction to threat. Black staunch- 
ly refuses to make the game easy for himself. 

18 Rael, Bd7; 19 Re7, Be8. 

Now Black had to fret about the hideous threat 20 Ne5 when Qf6; 
21 Re8 wins the queen, but 20 Ne5, Qf5! holds the fort and launches 
the counter attack at a single stroke, for example 21 Nf7, Qf2; 22 
Kh1,'Rd2; 23 Bd5, Bc6 or 23 R7e2, Re2; 24 Re2, Qfl. 
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Finding no gold at the end of his rainbow attack, White gradually 
recoils while Black gradually mobilizes to take the initiative in a 
materially favorable ending. 

20 Nd4, Rd7; 21 R7e3, Qg5!; 22 Rf3, Bd4; 23 cd, Re7; 24 Qa3, c5!; 
25 Re7, Qe7; 26 Re3, Qd6; 27 Rd3. 

Black has gradually been improving his position by offering ex- 
changes and by blocking attacking lines. This required a little tactical 
trick. White has been so busy forwarding his initiative that he never 
got around to protecting against back rank mates. If 26 dc, Qd1; 27 
Bf1, Bb5 or 26 Qc5, Qc5; 27 dc, Rc8; 28 ReS, b6, the nasty pin pro- 
vides a win. 

27 ..., b6; 28 h3, Bc6; 29 dc, Qc5; 30 Qc5, bc; 31 Rd6, Re8. 

That extra pawn is very big and Black's once exposed king is now 
more active for the ending. The rest of the game only illustrates that 
even the best defender has to attack eventually if he intends to win. 

32 Ba6, Rc7; 33 Rd8?, Ke7; 34 Rg8, Kf6; 35 Rd8, g6; 36 f3, Bd7; 
37 Kh2?, Be6; 38 Rd2, c4; 39 Rc2, c3; 40 Bd3, Bf5; 41 Bf5, Kf5; 42 
Kg3, Ke5; 43 Kf2, Kd4; 44 Ke2, Re7: 45 Kdl, Kd3: 46 Rf2, Rb7; 47 
Kel, Re7 0-1. 

Further illustrating the burden of attack, White had gotten into 
time pressure just as this position began to slip away. The ending 
after 48 Kdl, c2; 49 Rc2, Rel; 50 Kel, Kc2 is too easy to bother play- 
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From the USCF you get a rating and a magazine, but the organiza- 
tional and promotional aspects of northern California chess centers 
around CalChess. CalChess coordinates the tournament schedule; it 
prods organizers to better efforts; through this magazine it provides 
a means of advertising tournaments. 

Calchess does more than that. It stimulates scholastic chess activity 
and is organizing a high school league for northern California. Thus 
it is working to provide a pool of players who know the game and 
may enter into adult play as well. It is planning a circuit with addi- 
tional prizes for tournament entrants. 

CalChess could do more, but doing more costs money. This 
magazine is no inexpensive operation itself. We need more money to 
do our job right. You can be a Patron Member for a cost of $25 a 
year. In return your name will be printed bi-monthly in the Patron 
Roll of Honor in this magazine. In addition we will mail your 
magazine first class, which gives added security that you will get the 
issue and get it fast, also it will then be forwarded if you move — 
which a bulk mailed magazine is not. 

Your $25 patron membership will give you the comfort of knowing 
that you are putting something back into the game which has given 
you so much pleasure. For such a great game chess is very inexpen- 
sive. You can get a board for the cost of three golf bolls, and unless 
you play a very bad game, you are not apt to drive your board into 
the water. A clock and set cost less than a golf bag, and you are not 
even allowed to bring clubs to tournaments. Chess cannot thrive on 
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Reach 1,000 chess players at 5é a word: Send to Chess Voice; 4125 
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E.B. Rothwell's chess etchings. Only 10 minutes from the Hyatt at 
143 Main, Los Altos, Open 10-5 Tuesday through Saturday. 
941-7969. 
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Keys to Symbols 
(27) = Dates in parentheses dre tentative. 

(X) = The column of capital letters at the right refers to 
the list of tournament organizers. (These are mail- 
addresses, not tournament sites.) 

p9/ + See advertisement on the indicated page. 


AB 


TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 
REVISED LIST 


ALAN BENSON (UC Campus CC) 2420 Atherton St. #1 

Berkeley CA 94704 (415) 843-0661. 

A ALAN GLASSCOE (Berkeley CC) 4149 Howe St., Oakland 
CA 94611. 

AH EBERT HANSEN (415) 342-1137. 

A ART MARTHINSEN (Ross Valley CC) # Locksley Lane, 

San Rafael CA 94901. 


y/ = See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue. / AS AMADA SIERRA 663 Bucher Av., Santa Clara CA 95051 
CAPS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that ^. (408) 241-1447. 
PT Jue DM dA Ceres. BP — BRYCE PERRY (Palo Alto CC) P.O. Box 11306A, Palo 
Alto CA 94306. 
BR BRUCE ROUGH (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Ac- 
ee — tivities, 3835 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento CA 95822. 


3-§ San Jose: SAN JOSE C.C. OPEN 
12 Hayward: CAL CHESS BOARD MEETING 
18-19 Sacramento: Cheap Sacramento Open 


(FS) 


AS 


.. CLEMENT FALBO (Santa Rosa CC) 5437 Alta Monte Dr., 
^ Santa Rosa CA 94704. 
GERRY MARTIN, 7711 Quinby Way, Sacramento, CA 
95823 (916) 422-7595. 


CF 


AUGUST | 
2-14 Palo Alto: U.S. OPEN (JS) 6 Ca d 498 S. Baxley, Porterville, CA 93257 (209) 
22-23 Tahoe: Tahoe Open (PH) 

29-30 San Jose Summit Tournament (FM) DH CX or ON RE CC) 1695 Union Av., Merced 
SEPTEMBER pee E ri bes aid (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Av. Apt. B, Chico 
5-7 Berkeley: LABOR DAY CLASS CHAMP. (AB) $ 

6 Berkeley: CAL CHESS MEMBERSHIP MEETING — (AB) "N^ loe CRUA 0 (Gan Jose CC) 3723 Calmor Av. $3, San 
21 oA AL (FB FS, _. FRANCISCO SIERRA (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State) 
OCTOBER 663 Bucher Av. Santa Clara CA 95051 (408) 241-1447. 

10-11 San Francisco: Golden Bears Open (JM) ee pg CA at Pe. RE 
NOVEMBER a Av., Fremont CA 94538. 

26-28 Sunnyvale: LERA THANKSGIVING TOURN. (JH) JH \/ JIM HURT (Lera CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale CA 
26-28 Santa Clara: SANTA CLARA CO. OPEN (FS) 94088. 


DECEMBER 
25-27 San Jose: SAN JOSE STATE UNIV. ANNUAL 


JANUARY 
30-31 Chico: Seventh Chico Open 
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(FS) P 
(DR) AMB 


JS Y JOHN SUMARES (Santa Clara CC) 741 Pomeroy 
Ave. Santa Clara. CA 95051 


KEN KIESELHORST (Morro Bay CC) Box 1372, Atasca- 
dero CA 93422 (805) 466-5080. 

MAX BURKETT (California Chess Bulletins) 1009 MacAr- 
thur Blvd., Oakland CA 94610 (415) 832-8247. 


MG MIKE GOODALL, 2420 Atherton St., #6, Berkeley, CA 
461% 90704 (415) 548-9082. 
M AILING D ATES M8 MARK SINZ (Stanford Univ. CC) P.O. Box 10632, Stan- 
ford CA 94305. 
August — September; September 14 MW MAX WILKERSON (Mechanics’ Inst. CC) 57 Post St. #407, 
umm inn San Francisco CA 94104 (415) 421-2258. 
A PH PETER D. HESS, 1470 Majestic Dr., Reno, NV 89503 (702) 
Please do not advertise tournaments which occur less than a S 747-6726. 
month after a projected mailing date. RG ROBERT T. GORDON (Sacramento CC) P.O. Box 
y i s 160354, Sacramento, CA 95816 (916) 455-3662 (916) 
// RW RAY WHEELER 618 1 St., Sparks NV 84931. 452-1226 
Fá TY TED YUDACUFSKI (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box AM ROB McCARTER (Santa Rosa CC) 2864 Bardy Rd., Santa 
1308, Monterey CA 93940 (408) 372-9790. Rosa CA 95404. 


fh 


93728 (209) 233-8710 


DENNIS WAJCKUS (Fresno CC) 736 N. Farris, Fresno 


er RAMONA SUE WILSON P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento, 
CA 95816 (916) 452-1226 (916) 455-3662 


Merced CC — Fridays 7-11 Scouthut Applegate Párk near 26th and 
M Streets, Merced. David Humpal (209) 723-3920. 
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post office. You must also notify us. 


Places to Play in Northern California 


Note: Places to play in the East Bay, North Bay, North Coast, and 
South Coast are listed in February, June and October. Places to play 
in the West Bay, South Bay, and Central Valley are listed in April, 
August and December. Contact the editor to keep these listings up to 
date. 

East Bay 

Berkeley CC — Fridays, 7 p.m.-midnight, Berkeley YMCA, 2001 
Allston Way, USCF-rated tourneys. Alan Glasscoe, (415) 654-8108. 

Capt. Ancltovy’s CC (San Leandro) — Wednesdays, 7 p.m., at 
Capt Anchovy’s Pizza Parlor, 1456 136th Ave. (Palma Plaza). Jerry 
Rogers (415) 276-5754. 

Discovery Bay CC (Byron) - Just getting started. Contact Ed 
Marnell at (415) 276-5754. 

Fremont Chess Club — Fridays from 7-11 p.m. Fremont Com- 
munity Church and Christian School (side entrance left) 39700 Mis- 
sion Blvd. (near Stevenson Blvd.) 

Lakeview CC meets Saturdays 2-5:30 2-5:30 Lakeview Library, 550 
El Embarcadero, Oakland. Kenn Fong (415) 834-1576. 

Martinez LC. — Mondays (except 1st), 1111 Ferry St., Eric Wernes 
(415) 228-4777. 
U.C. Campus CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m.-midnignt, 4th Fl., Student 
Union, Univ. of Calif. (Berkeley) campus. Speed chess. Alan Benson 
(415) 843-0661. 


/ Walnut Creek CC — Tuesdays, 1650 North Broadway (behind the 
library), 7:30 p.m. Saleh Mujahed. 


North Bay 


NAPA CC — Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Napa Com. Coll. Cafeteria. Bill 
Poindexter (707) 252-4741. 

Occidental CC — Mondays, 8-midnight, at the Yellow Lizard Deli 
(behind Pannizzera's Mkt.). Contact Moses Moon, Box 192, Oc- 
cidental, CA 95465. 

Ross Valley CC (San Anselmo) — Tuesdays, 7 p.m., San Anselmo 
Parks and Rec. office. 1000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Art Marthinsen 
(415) 456-1540. 

Vallejo CC meets Fridays 7:30-11:30 Vallejo Community Center, 
225 Amador St. G.H. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270. 


Santa Rosa CC — Fridays, 7-10 p.m., Barnett Hall, Rm. 142, San- 
ta Rosa JC. Al Fender (707) 433-6058. 


North Coast 


Mendocino CC -— Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Hotel Men- 
docino, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendocino, CA 95460. 

Ukiah CC — Mondays 7-10:30 p.m., Senior Citizens Center, 497 
Leslie St., Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. 


South Coast 


Caissa CC (San Luis Obispo, — Calif. Polytecnic State Univ. 
George Lewis, A.S.I. Box 69 — Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA 
93407. 


Monerey Chess Center — Monday through Friday, 4:30-10 p.m., 
d 2-10 p.m., 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacufski (408) 
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UÇ AMPS 
WESS QUB 


Meets Thursday evening (7-10 p.m.) 
Student Union, 4th floor, U.C. Berkeley Campus 
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The SUPERB/University of California, Berkeley Campus 
Chess Club is reopening the Winter Quarter on January 
8th. 

Each Thursday evening the club features 5-minute 
chess tourneys with only a $1 entry fee. 
The Club is also hosting the following events: 




















Labor Day 
Class Championships 
September 5-7 


For further information write or call: 
Director Alan Benson 
clo SUPERB/U.S. Berkeley CC 
304 Eshelman Hall 
U.S. Berkeley, CA 94720 


(415) 624-7477 or 843-0661 
Sponsored by 





BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 


Meets Fridays 7:30 to l a.m. 


2001 Allston Way Berkeley, CA 94704 


USCF-RATED GAMES 


ALAN GLASSCOE, DIRECTOR 
(415) 654-3108 





NEW CLUB 


Stockton CC — Tuesdays at 7:30 p.m. Lincoln Senior Elementary 


School, Stanton Way and Alexandria Place, Stockton, CA. Joe At- 
tanasio (209) 478-3092. 
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CHESS VOICE 


4125 Zephyr Way Telephone: 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 (916) 484-6354 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single copies are available at $1 per issue 
from the editor. 

The opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined 
contributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official view 
of the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically 
identified as such. 

Scoresheets and annotated games submitted for publication 
should be mailed to Games Editor Richard Shorman c/o Hayward 
Daily Review; P.O. Box 3127; Hayward, CA 94540. All other 
material should be sent to the editor at the above address. 

Chess Voice is a member of the Committee of Small Magazine 
Editors and Publishers and of the Association of U.S. Chess Jour- 
nalists. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: If you move, the post office does not 
notify us, nor does it automatically forward your magazines. To De 
able to make accurate change of addresses we must have full infor- 

mation. Send your old address, your mew address, and your expira- 
tion date to Bryce Perry: P. O. Box 11306A, Palo Alto, CA 
94306. 

Copyright 1980 by R.E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that any 
portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess periodical 
of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to the author 
(artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


One-year subscription = $8. This includes a Tournament 
Membership in CalChess, the USCF state chapter for Northern 
California. (CalChess Tournament Membership is required to par- 
ticipate in most of the major tournaments in this region.) 


Juniors under 18 can subscribe at a reduced rate of $4/year. (In- 
cludes fuli CalChess Tournament Membership.) 


Out-of-State residents (and Southern Californians) can subscribe for 


$6/year. | 
DUES RAISED 


At the annual membership meeting in May the members raised the 
dues for CalChess memberships and subscriptions to Chess Voice 
from $6 to $8 effective October 1. 

Disgruntled members are hereby authorized to kick themselves 
once for not attending membership meetings. They might also bear 
in mind that this is the first dues increase since the inception of 
CalChess in 1977. Meantime every state chess association of conse- 
quence has boosted their dues. The USCF increased theirs by a third 
in 1979. 

Furthermore, Chess Voice cannot possibly continue to publish in 
its current size and format on a budget of $4,000 a year. You may 
have noticed that since 1977 postage has increased by more than 50 
per cent. Printing costs climb; the special U.S. Open issue alone cost 
$1,500. 


STAFF 


Editor: . R. E. Fauber 
Associate Editor: Joan C. Winston 
Games: Richard Shorman 
Photos: Richard Shorman, Bryce Perry, 
Stella Monday 
Contributors: Peter Biyiasas, Max Burkett, 
Dennis Fritzinger, Mike 
Goodall, Jerry Hanken, John 
Sumares, Jim Tarjan, Walter 


Browne, Larry Christiansen, 
Alan Glasscoe 
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CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 





Chairman: Ramona Wilson 
Vice-Chairman:  R.E. Fauber 
Treasurer: Bryce Perry 
Chess Voice:  R.E. Fauber 
Memberships: Frank Hamaker 
Tournaments: Alan Benson 
Clearinghouse: Ramona Wilson 
Club Matches: . Hans Poschmann 
Youth: John Marks 
Postal Chess Director: Tyler K.Kelly 
Publicity Director: Fred Muollo 
Immediate Past Chairman: Fred Muollo 
Recording Secretary: Breen Mullins 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern California. 
How to Become 2a Cal Chess Affiliate: 


Any northern California chess club can become an affiliate for | 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles ii 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championship 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Pre-printed flyers cost $25 per issue. Can be up to 10” by 15” in si 
(Consider the advantages: you get the use of our address list, we ( 
the advertising, and we pay the postage. Every chess club in northe 
California and the great majority of active tournament players sec 
copy. 


Full page ad - $40 per issue. Copy should be 7'2x10", prepared [ 
photocopying. | 

Half page ad — $20 per issue. Copy should be 72” wide x 5) 
high or 3%” wide by 10” high. | 

Quarter page ad — $10 per issue. Copy should be 3%” wide by' 
high. : 
Eighth page ad — $5 an issue. Copy should be 3%” wide by 2) 
high. 

Classifieds — 5o per word. 


COVER 


Sun dappled water provided an unusual and welcome backdry 
for between rounds activities at the U.S. Open. Randall Houg! 
right, a major figure in downstate chess and Chess Voice subscrib 
is shown ripping off some five minute chess at high noon. Hough! 
not as tanned as the photographer makes him seem. The Hyatt Pal 
Alto pool was great, but there were usually more chessers than swir 


mers. 
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HA bonus BUE Any A make his tournament part of the The principal item for consideration at the October meeting of the 
JN Circuit simply by requiring CalChess membership from all par- CalChess Board was the selection of Delegates to the USCF govern- 
ticipants. Currently Alan Benson, Jim Hurt, and Francisco Sierra re- ing body. There was some concern voi s Hint ever th ough USCF 
quire CalChess membership for their events, while Max Wilkerson, ie in Northern California had i : dime 
Art Marthinsen and Robert Gordon have selected CalChess mem- a an DA od uE ECETOS, 
; red the number of Voting Members and Alternate Voting Members had 
bership require n 121 ds i . 4,1,, been reduced by the USCF. This put a considerable strain on the 
The prizes Ere A ient Ted Eun eg quib. are eligible: Board whose discussion constantly stressed the positive benefits of 
Expert m d bel ( ) B( ), C 1400-1599), D Candidates to chess and whose purpose stemmed from a desire to in- 
(1200-1399, E and below. ; clude as many as possible in the workings of the USCF. 
There are $300 in prizes available for each class of player, and The voten four sequeñces produked fis roster" 
there are three prizes in each class: $175 for first, $75 for second and LTEM DNE ATES : 
$50 for third. , x i Ramona Sue Wilson, Sacramento 
Circuit points are earned simply by winning or drawing games. For John Sumares. Santa Clara 
every win you score against anyone you earn four (4) points. For Joki Marks A ín 
every draw you earn two (2) points. In addition there is a bonus of R.E Rather ent à 
one (1) point for winning or drawing against someone rated 100 A: Benton Berkele VEL LS | 
points more than you. Thus, if you defeated someone rated 400 f y xj 
points higher than you, you would gain four points for the win and VOTING MEMBERS Uu o porra 
ty four more points for the 400 USCF rating point differential. The Francisco Sierra, San Jose o “ns 
bonus points are not halved in the event that you draw a higher rated Hans Poschmann, Fremont o Eee 3 
player. Ted Yudacufski, Monterey 3 93 EA 
filiate for{ Naturally, successful players are almost certain to move up in Jim Hurt, South Lake Tahoe a 2 
d entitles y, Class. A 1200 player who starts pummeling 1400 players will soon be Joan Winston, Sacramento D < 
mpionship 2 1400 player. Likewise a 1500 player who can put the stomp on 1600 Art Marthinsen, San Rafael eos CA 
players will be one himself soon enough. Some of the more Frank Hamaker, Palo Alto 3 e D 
sophisticated CalChess members might soon enough devise an up- Robert t. Gordon, Sacramento | TP 
ward sandbagging formula whereby they make their big surge late in Breen Mullins, Mill Valley o o tí 
y 15" insi the October 1 to October 1 season. Three hot September tour- Dave Humpal, Merced < > = 
ss list, wed naments might catapult a B to an A before the USCF ratings could Richard Rowe, Chico 2 v oad 
>in northe catch up. ALTERNATE VOTING MEMBERS [mr Z. .— 
players see Eligibility for chess prizes will be determined on the basis of the Max Wilkerson, San Francisco » OO uv 
September rating supplement. Myron Johnson, Oakland e o cn 
edi For that reason the points gained by winning or drawing will be Alfred Hansen, Burlingame "9 TA 
prepared! carried forward from class to class, but the points are also affected Ursula Foster, Modesto 
densi by a multiplier factor. You get more circuit points the higher you are Kenneth Stone —— —————— 
rated. Robert Raingruber, Modesto 
"wide by! MULTIPLIER Jose Marcal, Palo Alto 
Expert points earned times 3.1 Amada Sierra, San Jose 
wide by 2) A times 2.5 Alan Glasscoe, Berkeley 
B tires 2:0 Roy Bobbin, San Jose 
C miie Bill Bates, San Jose i : 
D hests Many USCF politicians place importance on the order in, which 
E Hibds 14 Delegates and Voting members appear on state lists as an indicator of 
Unfated inest o relative political influence. The Board took a more casual approach 
to the matter, frequently ordering the list on the basis of reverse 
(but unrateds will be considered as 1200 players for purposes of alphabetical order. This seemed particularly appropriate when the 
prizes if they do not have a rating in the September supplement) CalChess Chairman is a W. The reason for reverse alphabetical order 
Es — are applied on the basis of ratings at the time the in some instances is that the list includes many with equal votes. The 
e backdry Player entered the tournament. Board tossed a coin to determine whether to order alphabetically or 
all Hougl Let’s see how it works in practice. Richard Fauber (Sacramento’s in reverse. It came up tails. 
> subscribe highly publicized fish) gained 31 Circuit points. He won two games, There was some speculation at the meeting whether politicos in 
n. Hough: drew one and lost one in the Capitol City Open. Thus he gained 10 other. parts of the country would read the results as a barometer of 
Hyatt Pai base points (4 each for two wins and two for a draw or four times the rise and fall of political personalities but agreed that, if other 
than swir 2/2). He had an Expert's rating and so we multiply that by 3.1 to ar- chess figures could diagnose Northern California politics, they were 
rive at 31 Circuit Points. Meantime, Hiawatha Bradley and Zoran way ahead of the Board. 
Lazetich each scored 3-1. They earned 12 base points each and, times The roster forms a geographical triangle with Chico at the north 
2.5, 30 Circuit points. This performance will move them up to Ex- and Modesto and Monterey as the base in the south. It embraces 
pert, and they will come into that class sporting 30 points each. If players, tournament directors, organizers, and all-around good 
they continue to perform at that level, their subsequent perform- workers. The only unrepresented segment of the chess population is 
ances will be multiplied by 3.1. If, for sandbagging reasons they entrepreneurs. 
choose to slip back into the ruck of the A's, they will get points at the : : : i 
lower multiplier. Meantime, Fauber — should he slip into the ranks C hChe t x : d ESO Log t 
of the A's — would have to accept a lower multiplier for his meager SIUS OE A OE SOS A AROS WO: CES O 





CALCHESS CIRCUIT FORMED 


On October 1, CalChess launched its 1981-82 circuit, which offers 


results. 

Chess Voice will publish bi-monthly standings of the players in all 
classes beginning with the next issue (Yes, Virginia, there will be a 
next issue). The two month lag in issues coupled with a little more 
than a month lag in ratings makes it very difficult to fine tune a Cir- 
cuit Point strategy. The safest way to play is to go out to those 
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CalChess Selects 
USCF Delegates 


punch your chess clock. 

There is a certain incentive to downward sandbagging. The spon- 
sors of the Circuit emphatically endorse sandbagging. The whole 
point of the Circuit is to offer players something for the dues they 
pay. It is also to encourage them to play frequently, thus benefiting 


Cont. on p. 61 














John Meyer 


Traffic was heavy going westbound on I 80 last August 2. ‘‘They 
must all be going to the U.S. Open,’’ Joan Winston joked to me. Of 
course there was a traffic jam on the Bay Bridge, and after we cleared 
Army Street a covey of cars began to change lanes erratically like 
players finding new moves in the Najdorf Sicilian. ‘‘I sure hope 
there's a good turnout," Winston said seriously." We knew there 
would be 500 players and hoped it might top 600. Then we turned in- 
to the parking lot at the Hyatt-Palo Alto, the tournament site. “My 
God!’’ Winston exclaimed, ‘‘This place is mobbed! Are these all 
chess players?" 

They were. 

The teeming throng made progress to the registration table harder 
than running against the Oakland Raiders. Everywhere you went in 
the hotel you encountered a knot of people all holding chess clocks. 
All the familiar faces from the San Jose tournaments were there. All 
the familiar faces from the Berkeley tournaments were there. More 
startling were the unfamiliar faces. Players I had not seen turn out 
since 1960 were all wound up and ready to play. Players continued to 
tiickle in over the next four days. 

The total who had come to play came out to 704, the second biggest 
U.S. open in history. Most people attribute the 778 at Chicago, 1973 
to Bobby Fischer. Palo Alto, 1981 was the work of John Sumares, 
who now goes down in chess history as the second most charismatic 
chess figure in American history. He surpasses Fischer in the area of 
hard work. He convinced the hotel to install improved lighting for the 
event. He sought business support and wormed publicity out of a 
variety of sources. 

You would think he did everything unless you watch. the tireless 
labors of the tournament committee. Headed by Ted Yudacufski, 
directors Bill Bates, Alan Benson, Jim Hurt, Hans Poschman, Fran- 
cisco and Amada Sierra all seem to be in two places at once, do- 
ing the paper work and being available to handle disputes or field 
questions. 

Naomi Yudacufski and Robert Gordon labored tirelessly at all the 
tasks which have little prestige but are vital for a smooth tourna- 
ment, like dealing out score sheets and getting coffee. 

Then there was Ramona Sue Wilson, the CalChess Chairwoman 
who served as Hospitality Director. How she could continue smiling 
after the 5Oth ‘‘What’s the time control?" question will remain 
forever a mystery. She could find rides for stranded players, sell 
T-shirts and banquet tickets, and exchange quips with nervous 
players all at once. So popular did she become that even hyper- 


Full house 
A Winning U.S. Open 





Doina and Florin Gehorghiu | 
with U.S. Open trophy 


by R. E. Fauber 
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Nick deFirmian 
ambitious USCF politicians wanted to run her for national offices in- 
stead of themselves. 

The U.S. Open drew from 38 states other than California and 
from five foreign countries. Here is a breakdown: 

California 496 'Pennsylvania 5 

New York 28 D.C 4 


Illinois 16 Georgia 4 
Arizona 15 Florida 4 
Nevada 12 Massachusetts 4 
Oregon 10 Minnesota 4 
Texas 10 Tennessee 4 


Washington 10 Wisconsin 3 


Michigan 7 Two players from Montana 

Utah 7 New Mexico, Maine, Oklahoma, West 
Idaho 6 Virginia, Alaska, Ohio 

Colorado 5 Players also from New Hampshire, Wyoming 
Missouri 5 Hawaii, Indiana, Mississippi, Maryland, 


New Jersey 5 Connecticut, Nebraska Kansas, and Virginia. 
Canada and Mexico sent four players each While Rumania, England, 
and Colombia were also represented. 


Leaders of the Pack 


There was chess to be played and talented players ready to do their 
best. Heading the list was Florin Gheorghiu of Rumania. After two 
consecutive U.S. Open wins at Chicago and Atlanta Gheorghiu may 
have thought he owned this tournament. There were five other 
grandmasters. New Yorker Arthur Bisguier was the most genial while 
colleague Andy Soltis was the most erudite. Jim Tarjan of Berkeley 
was the most enigmatic. He loves to curl his hair around a finger. 
Alekhine used to have that quirk. But if he curled left it was a queen- 
side attack and right a king-side assault. Tarjan's aggressive inclina- 
tions do not seem to follow the way he curls that lock of hair. 

Larry Christiansen was the enigmatic grandmaster. Usually at the 
post-round midnight hamburger sessions the titled players have their 
booths, the national masters have a booth and two chess sets going, 
and the rest of the playere sort themselves out haphazardly. 
Although he is one of our most talented grandmasters, Christiansen 
does not run with the high-rated crowd. Christiansen seemed quite 
content with the company of fellow Modestoan Robert Raingruber. 
Christiansen seems much to prefer to form his own ideas and not to 
indulge in the mutual brain-picking in which other internationalists 
indulge. 
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U.S. Open cont. 


Peter Biyiasas sported a formidable new beard which made him 
look fierce. Perhaps he was about to return to his form in Haifa, 
1976 Olympiad. He had blown a lot of people off the board at the 
Masters Open earlier this year, and his mien seemed calculated to in- 
spire premature resignations from intimidated opponents. 

Six international masters also had hopes to gain money and 
prestige from the 12 round Swiss System pressure cooker. There was 
always at least one of them up on the leader board. At the half way 
mark Kamran Shirazi of Los Angeles was clear first with 6-0. 

Dimitri Gurevich of New York was in the running until his 12th 
round loss to Gheorghiu. They had a fairly lengthy conversation in 
Russian before the game, and this may have worked to the linguist 
Gheorghiu's advantage. Gheorghiu speaks many languages. Less 
talkative John Grefe made a strong run until encountering 11th 
round sorrows. Karl Burger of New York and Sergy Kudrin of Con- 
necticut were always close but never could top the brow of the hill. 
Nick deFirmian of Berkeley suffered an early setback but rebounded 
powerfully — ultimately to join the winners” circle. 


Much of the color of the tournament has been detailed in Chess 
Life. One player how has not achieved proper recognition is Dr. 
Joseph Wagner. He became the tournament physician. People who 
had banged elbows hustling to their boards, stomach ailments, and 
even heart ailments received the generous help of Dr. Wagner, a real 
healer. 

Gary Sperling, USCF President had experienced heart problems at 
the FIDE congress in Atlanta. In the midst of the first day of the 
USCF business meeting he had a relapse. Dr. Wagner was available, 
and Sperling was fit to preside the whole second day. Sperling looked 
more hale after the relapse than he had before it. In part a tribute to 
Dr. Wagner, although the luxury of being an outgoing president may 
also have contributed. 

If anyone can lay claim to the title of “Mr. Open,” it is Jerry 
Hanken. He made the tournament unique for me. Before the first 
round he came up to me to say, ‘‘I wasn’t going to speak to you, 
Fauber, but I have to tell you this story.” It was a pretty good story, 
but I always forget jokes. Later he reported that a 2200 player had 
asked Larry Christiansen his rating. 

Hanken never quits contributing. Already famous for making two 
moves in a row without waiting for an opponent's response in 
Chicago, 1979, Hanken took a more peaceful approach at Palo Alto. 
The position was not very quiet out of the opening. Hanken looked 
at op,onent Ed Frumkin's move. His eyes seemed to glaze slightly. 
His eyelids began to lower. Then his head began to lower as would a 
mechanical drinking duck's. Players to each side of him became con- 
cerned that he might list to one side or the other. Silence descended 
and other games were abandoned to watch the tableaux of the sleep- 
ing Hanken. Frumkin put a finger to his lips to signal silence. Then 
the Hanken head lifted. The eyes opened. A tentative hand reached 
out to make the move he had dreamed in his sleep. Of course Hanken 
won the game. 
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Outsiders 


A huge Swiss System Open becomes a scramble for pairings. There 
are so many people in a single point bracket that players may luck 
out and get just the right opponent for them. They may also get the 
worse. I was starting to revive until the TDs paird me with Tom 
Dorsch of Hayward. There is no California player I have faced more 
often than Dorsch, and he has my number since 1976. Out of 700 
players they find Dorsch for me to play. He was just delighted and 
even found some nice words to say about my play after I had tipped 
my king with my elbow. 

Many established players confronted difficulties disposing of 
unknowns in the closing rounds. Two of those unknowns were 
Dennis Gogel of Indiana and John Meyer of Washington, D.C. They 
both recorded upsets in the penultimate round. 

Engish Opening; D. Gogel-A. Bisguier: 1 c4, e5; 2 Nc3, Nf6; 3 g3, 
Bb4; 4 Bg2, 0-0; 5 Qc2, Nc6; 6 a3, Bc3; 7 bc, d6; 8 Rb1, Qe8; 9 d3, 
h6; 10 ed, Nh7; 11 Ne2, b6; 12 Be3, f5; 13 d4, Nf6. 

A very tense situation has come about in the center. Possibly 13 
..., Ba6 may have been more to the point — trying to use more com- 
pact pawns on the Q-side. The isolated KP is of no particular mo- 
ment. 

If 13 ..., Ba6; 14 Qa4, NaS is a win. Bisguier wants a little more in 
the way of compact pawns and gets a little less in the way of pawns. 

14 ef!, e4; 15 g4, Ng4; 16 Bed, Ba6; 17 Bd5, Kh8; 18 Qd3, Nf6. 

In its own passive way 18 ..., Rd8 looks more productive, but in 
these Swiss tourneys everybody feels that pressure to play sharply so 
as to win. 

19 Be6, d5; 20 Nf4, Bc4; 21 Qd1, Kh7; 22 Rg1, Nd8; 23 Qf3, Ne6; 
24 Ne6, Rf7; 25 Qh3, Qe17. 

Pawn structure is not everything since White threatened 26 Rg7, 
Rg7; 27 Qh6 with mate next. 

26 Rg6, Ng8; 27 Kd2, Raf8; 28 Rbg1, Qa3, 29 Rg7, Rg7; 30 Rg?7, 
Kh8; 31 Rg8!, Kg8; 32 Qg4, Kf7; 33 Qg7, Ke8; 34 Nc7, Kd8; 35 Ne6, 
Ke8; 36 Qf8, Qf8; 37 Nf8, Kf8; 38 Bh6, Kf7. 


Should not this be a draw? White is two pawns up, but they are 
shattered pawns. A suggestion is to reply to 39 Bg5 by Bb5. The 
White king may not get too involved on the K-side because of the 
outside passed pawn on the opposite side of the board. Bisguier is a 
great ending player and may have succumbed to the feeling that 
everyone draws. 

30 Bg5, 25?!; 40 Kc2, a4; 41 Kb2, Bd3; 42 Ka3, b5; 43 Kb, Bf5; 44 
Kb5, a3; 45 Bc1, a2; 46 Bb2, Bd3. 

It must still be a draw, but Black is encouraging White. More 
cogent is 46 ..., Be4; 47 Kc6, Ke6. 

47 Kc5, Bc4; 48 Kd6, Kf6; 49 h4, Kf5; 50 h5!, Kg5; 51 Ke6, Kh5; 
52 f4, Kg4; 53 f5, Bd3; 54 f6, Bg6; 55 c4, dc; 56 d5, Kf4; 57 f7, Bf7; 
58 Kf7, Ke4; 59 d6, Kd3; 60 d7 1-0. 

It is still very close at the end, but you win your ending by a single 
tempo or you do not win them at all. 

Cont. on p. 54 





Tony Cottell flashes a move at the 5 
minute tourney. 








U.S. Open cont. 


The final round of the U.S. Open was exciting only for those who 
like to follow the wall charts. All the 9!^s drew. Gheorghiu beat 
Gurevich. It was Silman against Gogel. If either won, the news would 
flash around the world “Unknown ties for first in U.S. Open.” 
Grandmasters were grousing, “That Silman, he always gets the 
softest pairings.”” On the other hand Gogel may have felt lucky to get 
the softest pairing among the 9s. Silman had, after all, lucked out to 
win instead of draw the round before against Elliot Winslow. In the 
last round it is not the rating that matters; only the moves matter. 
Silman had the better moves in a game he played very ““professional- 
b." 
So at the finish it was Gheorghiu, Christiansen, deFirmian, Meyer, 
and Silman on top by 10-2. Who won is important in any tourna- 
ment, but the games played matter to people. Many Californians 
played interesting games. For the most part we will present games by 
Californians not published elsewhere, but we must pause to try to an- 
notate deFirmian-Grefe a little better than we did it for Chess Life. 
Writing shortly after a tournament in which we made seven draws, 
all moves looked pretty equal. 

Sicilian Defense: N. deFirmian—J. Grefe: 1 ed, c5; 2 Nf3, e6; 3 d4, 
cd; 4Nd4, Nc6; 5 Nc3, a6; 6 g3, Nge7; 7 Nb3, d6; 8 Be3, b5; 9 Bg2, 
Bb7. 

Here one has to wonder if 9 ..., Ne5 is not worth a try. To keep the 
knight out of c4 is not worth much. The consideration is that the 
other knight does not lose as much time taking up an active square. 
In the sequel Black will get a formidable looking attacking position, 
but it takes a long time to bring up the extra troops. 

10 f4, Nc8; 11 Qe2, Be7; 12 0-0-0. 

The originally recommended 11 ..., Na5 was only to prevent 0-0-0, 
but that is not necessarily dangerous — indeed provocative. Black's 
problem on the queen-side is that it takes so many moves for his 
rooks to roam freely. à; 

12 ..., Qc7; 13 £5, b4; 14 Nb1, e5; 15 N1d2, a5; 16 Kb1, a4; 17 Nel, 
Ba6; 18 Qf2, N8a7; 19 Bfl!, Nb5; 20 Nc4, Ned4. 

White has no attack kingside, and this may be hurrying things a lit- 
tle. Simply 20 ..., 0-0 leaves more options open. White now plays 
more from necessity than from brilliancy, but gets compensation for 
his sacrifice. 

21 Bd4, ed; 22 Rd4, Nd4; 23 Qd4, 0-0; 24 Nb6, Bf6. 

This is a judgment call since 24 ..., Ra7 was available to keep the 
exchange but shed many pawns. Grefe probably disliked the conse- 
quences of 24 ..., Ra7; 25 Nd5; Qd7; 26 Ba6 when White’s knight has 
a beautiful forever post. The consequences of Black’s 20th have been 
dour. 

25 Na8, Ra8; 26 Qd2, a3; 27 Ba6, ab; 28 Nd3, Bc3; 29 Qe2, Qc6. 

This was the move on which Grefe apparently relied several moves 
back to give him attacking chances. He rejected 27 ..., Ra6; 28 Nd3, 
ab; 29 Nb4. 

30 Nb4, Bb4; 31 Bc4, Qc7; 32 Rd1, Bc3; 33 Bd5, Ra5; 34 h4, Bf6. 

In addition to having an extra pawn, White’s king is nicely pro- 
tected from harm by three pawns, one of them his opponent’s. White 
also has the advantage of opposite colored bishops so that the at- 
tacker must be winning. Grefe does what he can to slow the kingside 
pawn roller. 

35 Qf2, Rc5; 36 g4, h6; 37 Qh2, Qe7; 38 Rh1, Rc3; 39 g5, Be5; 40 
Qd2, Kh7. 

One should pause to note that 40 ..., Kh8, which avoids the fork of 
f7 and h7 falls to 41 f6!, gf; 42 g6! when the passed KBP and QRP 
guarantee a win even in a pure bishops of opposite colors ending. 
Also 41 ..., Qf8; 42 g6 looks very strong. 

41 Bf7, Rg3; 42 Bb3, Qa7; 43 g6, Kh8; 44 Rd1!, Rgl. 

This seems too obliging and 44 ..., Rc3, 45 Qd5, Qb8 appears to 
offer hope. If 46 Rd4, Rc5! but 46 Rd3, Rc5; 47 Qe6 remains a little 
unclear. White’s plan should be to sacrifice the exchange and 
- Capitalize on Black’s shut in king. Such a plan is easier to write than 
to play. 


45 c3, Rd1; 46 Bd1, Qg1; 47 Kb2, Qb6; 48 Bb3, Qc5; 49 h5, Qc6; 
50 Qd3, Qc5; 51 Qc4, Qf2; 52 Bc2, Qb6; 53 Qb3, Qc7; 54 Bd3, Qa7; 
55 Qb5, Qa8; 56 a4, Qc8; 57 Bc4, d5; 58 ed, Bf6; 59 a5, Qf8; 60 a6, 
Bc3; 61 Kc3, Qf6; 62 Kb3, Qe5; 63 a7 1-0. 
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Grefe enjoyed his finest hour against Soltis in round eight. 

King’s Indian Defense: J. Grefe—A. Soltis: 1 c4, g6; 2 d4, Bg7; 3 
Nc3, d6; 4 e4, Nd7; 5 Nf3, e5; 6 Be2, Ngf6; 7 0-0, 0-0; 8 Be3, c6. 

Recently 8 ..., Qe7 has been seen in this position. 

9 Qc2, Ng4; 10 Bg5, f6; 11 Bc1, f5. 

This is not a favorable time for this pawn push, but Black has 
nothing else of a constructive nature to do. 

12 de, Nde5. 

Annotators love to write ‘‘wrong rook.’’ Can we hear it here for 
‘‘wrong knight’’? Soltis has a plan to cramp White's kingside, but it 
is not quite good enough to do the job. 

13 Ne5, Be5; 14 Bg4, fg; 15 Be3, Be6; 16 c5, dc; 17 Bc5, Rf7; 18 
Rad1, Qc7; 19 g3, Re8. 

Black could play for a draw hereabouts by 19 ..., b6; 20 Be3, Bd. 
Many grandmasters, however, are not eager to draw. White’s KP is 
artificially isolated and presentes itself for thematic play. 
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U.S. Open cont. 





. women in chess — Mary Lasher meets Olga Higgins while hatted 
Joan Winston faces Patrick Chiu. 

20 Be3, Qa5; 21 Na4, Qb4; 22 b3, Bg7. 

Preparing to open a window of vulnerability on the KP, but it is all 
just more Reaganonsense. 

23 Ba7, Bd7; 24 Rfel, b5; 25 Bc5, Qa5; 26 Nb6, Be6; 27 ad, ba; 28 
Na4, Qb5; 29 b4, Rf3; 30 Re3!, Ra8. 

White’s point is that this is a winning rook and four against rook 
and three ending so that 30 Re3, Re3; 31 Be3, Qb4; 32 Qc6 leaves 
White more active and with the exchange threat as a weapon. 

31 Nb6, Rb8; 32 Rd6, Bf7; 33 Qd1, Re8. 

An admission of defeat. Black has conjured neither king-side 
threats on the light squares nor pressure on the KP. ere 33 ..., Be5; 
34 Rd8, Kg7; 35 Rb8, Bb8; 36 Qd8 with quite unpleasant mating 
threats. 

34 Rf3, gf; 35 Qf3. 

Beeg peeg. Black is now more a man of tricks than hopes. 

35 ..., Bf8; 36 Nd7, Ra8; 37 Nf8, Bc4; 38 Nd7, Be2; 39 Nf6, Kh8; 
40 Qc3, Qc4; 41 Rd7 1-0. 


CALIFORNIA SUITE 

Many Californians played interesting games. The examples here 
come to us courtesy of Max Burkett and the Bulletin Chess Club; 
5901 Broadway, -21; Oakland, CA 94618. A set of bulletins, in- 
cluding over 300 games ably selected by NM Alan Pollard may be 
had at that address for $9. 

While most of the players in the U.S. Open were playing chess, 
some stubborn, unenlightened people insisted on playing the Sicilian 
instead. Sicilianist Shepard found that his opponent's pieces could 
dance on air, supported by a shifting battery of threats. 

Sicilian Defense; J. Wilson—R. Shepard: 1 ed, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 d4, 
cd; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, e6; 6 Be2, Be7; 7 f4, a6; 8 Be3, Qc7; 9 g4, b5. 

The alternatives 9 ..., h6 and 9 ..., Nc6 provide a firmer grounding 
in the center. 

10 g5, Nfd7; 11 Nb3, Bb7; 12 Bf3, Nc6. 

The knight gets in the way. A better plan was ..., Nb6 intending 
N1d7. 

13 Qe2, Nb6; 14 a4, b4; 15 a5!, Na5; 16 Nb5!, ab; 17 Qb5, Bc6; 18 
Bb6, Qb7. 

Perhaps the more wimpy 18 ..., Qc8 held on longer, but now 
White gets to unleash a set of multiple pins. 

19 e5!, d5; 20 Nc5, Nb3; 21 Ra8, Qa8; 22 Qb4, d4. 

After 22 ..., Nc5; 23 Bc5, Bc5; 24 Qc5 Black is material down with 
an unsafe king. 

23 Bc6, Qc6; 24 Qa4!, Qad; 25 Na4, Bb4; 26 Ke2, Ba5; 27 cb 1-0. 

Barry Nelson, who rusticates cheerily near Chico essayed an old 
gambit on Loal Davis. The variation is of Russian origin and pro- 
bably known as the Nizhni-Novgorod or Petrapavlovsk Gambit in 
their publications. Tom Dorsch introduced it in Sacramento during 
Nelson's youthful sojourn in the Camellia City. 

French Defense; B. Nelson—L. Davis: 1 ed, e6; 2 Nf3, d5. 

Cowards would transpose to the Sicilian with 2 ..., c5, but people 
who play the French have enough theory to contend with that they 
cannot also study theory of the Sicilian too. 

3 e5, c5. 
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Certainly a thematic move, but 3 ..., Ne7 has its moments. One of 
the strengths of the gambit is that it stimulates a **what a fish”” syn- 
drome in any well-booked French player. 

4 b4, cb; 5 a3, Nc6. 

ECO says you ought just to keep taking, but dim memories of 
what is right in the Sicilian's Wing Gambit discourage that idea. The 
point is that Black's KB belongs on f8. Black's failure later to retreat 
his KB to home base is the source of his difficulties. ECO's evalua- 
tion of this gambit as good for Black is slightly less convincing, but 
being a pawn up cannot be all bad. 

6 ab, Bb4; 7 c3, Ba5??; 8 d4, Nge7; 9 Bd3, Bd7; 10 0-0, h6; 11 kh1, 
26; 12 Nh4, NfS. 

It probably makes more sense to go to work on the backward 
pawn by 12 ..., Rc8 intending Na7—Bb5 etc. 

13 NfS, ef; 14 Qf3, Ne7; 15 Ba3, Be6; 16 Be7, Ke7; 17 Bf5, Bf5; 18 
Qf5, Bc7. 

After 18 ..., b5; 19 e6 is intriguing. 

19 c4!, dc; 20 Nc3, Qd7; 21 Qf3, Rhb8; 22 Nd5, Kd8. 

And not 22 ..., Kf8; 23 e6! 

23 e6, Qe6; 24 Rfel, Qd6; 25 g3, f6; 26 Re7, Qe7. 

The only way to avert a quick mate. 

27 Ne7, Ke7; 28 Qe2, Kf8; 29 Qc4, Bd8; 30 d5, b5; 31 Qc5, Kg8; 32 
d6, b4; 33 Rel, b3; 34 Qd5, Kf8; 35 Qhs, Kg8; 36 Qg6 1-0. 

On 36 ..., Ba5; 37 Re7 decides. 

Alan Glasscoe, the witty proprietor of the Berkeley Chess Club, 
prefers little played openings, so, when his opponent made him 
transpose into something normal, he got really mad. 

Sicilian Defense; A. Glasscoe—P. Nolan: 1 Nc3, Nf6; 2 e4, d6; 3 
f4, c5; Nf3, Nc6; 5 Bb5, Bd7; 6 d3, 26; 7 Bc6, Bc6; 8 0-0, e6; 9 Qel, 
Be7; 10 Ne2, Qc7; 11 ad, b5; 12 ab, ab; 13 Ra8, Ba8; 14 b3, 0-0; 15 
Ng3, d5. 

Better 15 ..., Bc6 to achieve action on the QR file and the next 
move it would have been bolder not to trade pawns and to play ..., 
Rb8 instead. 

16 eS, Nd7; 17 £5, ef; 18 Nf5, Re8; 19 Qg3, Bf8. 

Avoiding the brutal 19 ..., g6; 20 Nh6, Kg7; 21 Ng5, Bg5; 22 Rf7, 
Kh6; 23 Qh4 mate. 

20 Nh6, Kh8; 21 Nf7, Kg8; 22 Nh6, Kh8; 23 Ng5, (son of a 
smother!) g6; 24 Nhf7, Kg8; 25 Nh7, Qc6; 26 Nf8, Rf8; 27 Rf$ 1-0. 

Another blithe spirit of the openings is Richard Hobbs of Hobbs 
Gambit fame. He plays regular openings only if he can give up a little 
material. Here he demolishes some I.A. Horowitz analysis on the 
Danish Gambit which dates back to 1951. 

Danish Gambit; R. Hobbs—D. Moody: 1 e4, eS; 2 d4, ed; 3 c3, de; 
4 Bc4, cb; 5 Bb2, c6; 6 Nf3, d6; 7 Qb3, Qe7; 8 0-0, Nd7; 9 Nc3, Nc5; 
10 Qc2, Be6. 
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All this is according to the Horowitz plan, but the next move isn't. 

11 Nd5!!? 

Possibly it is bullet biting time with 11 ..., cd; 12 ed, 0-0-0. That is 
so ugly to play, however, that Black demurs. 

11 ..., Qd7; 12 Rad1, Rc8. 

Black will conclude he has to take the knight, so at least he should 
try it here instead of this not very threatening move. 

13 Rfel, cd; 14 ed, Nf6; 15 Bf6, gf; 16 Qb2!, a6; 17 Qf6, Rg8; 18 
de, Ne6; 19 Be6; fe; 20 Be6, Be7; 21 Rdel 1-0. 


Cont. on p. 69 








U.S. CHAMPIONSHIP 


This year's U.S. Championship, held in South Bend, Indiana in 
July proved to be just as hard fought as last year's. Perhaps it was 
even more hard fought. There were few breezy wins or short draws. 
Fedorowicz-Kogan went 105 moves while Browne-Shamkovich 
stretched out to 107, while 60 move games were quite common. At 
the end only four points separated first place from last. 

Some of the bitter-endedness of the struggles was because of the 
fact that this was also a zonal tournament to qualify three players for 
next year's interzonals. This year's co-champions were steady Yasser 
Seiawan of Seattle, who went undefeated and beat four bottom of 
the listers for his 9-5, and streaking Walter Browne, who again as last 
year got off to a slow start but became a point gobbling machine in 
the last half of the tournament to earn his 9-5. 

The third slot in the interzonals will have to be decided by a 
playoff match between Lubomir Kavalek of Reston, Virginia, Sam- 
my Reshevsky of Spring Valley, New York, and Larry Christiansen 
of Modesto — all scoring 8%. Kavalek stands best on tie-break 
points and so would apparently benefit from a drawn play-off. How 
Reshevsky will play is uncertain. In a previous play-off with Stein 
and Hort, Reshevsky just drew and took the berth on better 
tiebreaks. How much does it mean to Reshevsky to play in another 
interzonal? Over the past 33 years his interest in such affairs has 
waxed and waned. 

It is sobering to recall that Reshevsky was playing in the match 
tournament for the world championship in 1948, before any of the 
top five Americans were born (except Kavalek who had yet to learn 
the moves until some time later). 

Since this was a zonal, there were international master and grand- 
master norms to be earned. Boris Kogan of Atlanta, Georgia gained 
an international master norm for his performance. 

The complete results follow: 


U.S. Championship, 1981 


1. Walter Browne 9 
2. Yasser Seirawan 9 
3. Larry Christiansen 81^ 
4. Lubomir Kavalek 81^ 
5. Sammy Reshevsky 81^ 
6. Leonid Shamkovich TY 
7. Robert Byrne 7 
8. Jack Peters 7 
9. Anatoly Lein 61^ 
10. Lev Alburt 6 
11. Boris Kogan 6 
12. Jim Tarjan 6 
13. Joel Benjamin 5 
14. John Fedorowicz 5 
15. Sergey Kudrin 5 


Browne, who may rightfully begin to assume that the U.S. Cham- 
- pionship is his *'turf" shares some of his impressions and games 
below. 





Yasser Seirawan 
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Walter Browne 


At the 1981 U.S 
Championship and Zonal 
South Bend, Indiana 


by GM Walter Browne 


Larry Evans got sick after losing his first two games and dropped 
out of the tournament. Thereafter Christiansen and 1 got two extra 
Blacks. Seirawan and Reshevsky had even colors, while Kavalek, 
Shamkovich and Byrne had two extra Whites. The difference of two, 
more or less, is worth about a half point, which is a lot in any tough 
tourney — especially an important qualification tournament. 

Due to the unusual wording of the tie-break, which puts Kavalek 
3rd, Christiansen 4th, and Reshevsky Sth, it is not clear who has the 
best of it between Kavalek and Christiansen if there is a three way tie! 

After getting only 172-314 from the first five games against the 
weaker players few thought I could qualify, let alone win the event. 
But I rallied with 75-174 in the last nine rounds. Although I was bet- 
ter against both Kudrin and Benjamin, I pressed too hard, avoided 
better endings, and eventually lost both! I sacrificed a piece against 
Kudrin and thought I was winning but overlooked something (in. six 
U.S. Championships this is my first loss with White). 

Seirawan played very solidly to beat four of the tailenders while 
losing no games. Kavalek showed good early form against the patzers 
but faded in the stretch. After I beat Christiansen, he made several 
draws, then lost to Benjamin and seemed out of it, but he rallied with 
two wins and drew with Kavalek in the last round. Reshevsky amazed 
the chess world with a very impressive performance for a man 69 
years old. 

, Some games: 


x 
LA 


^ Nimzoindian Defense: L. Christiansen-W. Browne: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 


c4, e6; 3 Nc3 — as I expected — Bb4; 4 Nf3, c5. 

My opponent gives me the chance for 4 ..., b6, which is okay for 
Black, but I wanted to surprise him. 

S e3, Nc6; 6 d5?! 

I had never played this move order before. Since Black usually 
plays ..., Nc6 only after Bd3 (when d5 is not possible), Larry must 
have figured that the time was right. 

6 ..., Ne7! 

After 6 ..., ed?; 7 cd, Ne7; 8 d6, Nf5; 9 Qd3 White is better. Now 
White could accept equality by 7 de, de. 

7 d6, Nf5; 8 Qd3. 

I expected the wild 8 g4!??, Ng4; 9 e4, Nd4; 10 Nd4, Qh4 and 
Black wins or 9 Rgl, h5 with Black on top. 

8 ..., b5! 

The only move since after 8 ..., Qb6; 9 e4, Nd6; 10 e5 wins a piece. 

9 cb. 

If 9 e4?, bc; 10 Qc2, Nd4 is very favorable to Black. 

9 ..., Bb7; 10 Be2 (Nd2!?), Rc8; 11 0-0. 
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And here 11 NdZ, Bg2; 12 Rgl, c4; 13 Nc4, Be4!; 14 Qd2, Ba» ana 
Ne4 next will be crushing. 

11 ..., c4; 12 Qc2, Nd6; 13 Rdl, 0-0; 14 a3! 

Better resistance than 14 a4, a6 with a substantial advantage for 
Black. White hoped for 14 ..., Bc5; 15 b4 with equality. 

14 ..., Bc3!; 15 bc. 

And not 15 Rd6, Ba5; 16 Bd2, Bc7; 17 rd4, d5 and Black's center 
starts to roll. 

I5 ..., Nb5; 16 a4, Qa5!; 17 Bb2, Be4!; 18 Qd2, Nc7; 19 Ba3, Rfe8; 
20 Bb4, Qd5! 

Since 20 ..., Qa6; 21 Ne5, d5; 22 f3, Bg6; 34 Qd4 and White has 
good compensation for the pawn. 

21 Qa2, Qa8! 

Black’s king is now safe while after 22 Qc4, a5; 23 Bd6, Ncd5; 24 
Qd4, Nc3 wins. 

22 Bd6, Ncd5; 23 Raci, Bd3! 

The best way to break White's bind for if 23 ..., Qc6, 24 Qa3. 

24 Bd3, cd; 25 c4, Ned; 26 Be5? 





His best chance was 26 cd, although Black is still much better. 
Here Black must avoid the unclear 26 ..., Nb4?; 27 Qb2, d2; 28 Nd2, 
Nd3; 29 Qc2, Ncl; 30 Ne4. 

26 ..., 16; 27 cd. 

On bishop moves 27 ..., Nb4 wins easily. 

27 ..., Rel; 28 Rel, fe; 29 de, de; 30 Ne5? 

More stubborn was 30 Nd2, but after 30 ..., Nd2; 31 Qd2, e4; 32 
f3, Rc8 wins. 

30 ..., d2; 31 Rf1, Qd5!; 32 Qd5, ed; 33 Nf3. 

If 33 Nd3, Nc3; 34 Nb2, Rb8; 35 Ndl, Ne2; 36 Khi, Rb1 wins. 

33 ..., Rc8; 34 g3, Rc2; 35 Kg2, Nf2!; 36 Nd2, Ned; 37 Rb1, Rd2; 
38 Kf3, Rf2; 39 Kg4, Nf6; 40 Kg5, Ned; 41 Kg4, Rh2; 42 Rb8, Kf7 
0-1. 


Bogolyubov Defense; W. Browne-L. Alburt: 1 dd, Nf6; 2 Nf3, e6; 
3 c4, Bb4!? 

A very popular move now to which I respond with one which is 
less known. 

4 Nbd2, c5; 5 e3, cd; 6 ed, b6; 7 Bd3, 0-0; 8 a3, Be7; 9 0-0, Bb7; 10 
b3, d5 

This is a well known position from the 4 e3 line against the Queen's 
Indian, only White has the extra move a3 in. 

11 Rel! 

If 11 Bb2, Ne4! eases the defense. 

11 ..., de; 12 bc, Nc6; 13 Bb2, Qd6?! 

This taunting move is very risky as a future d5 or Ne4 may be the 
necessary tempo for a winning attack. 

14 Qe2, Rfd8; 15 Rad1. 

I thought a long time about the variation 15 Ne4, Ne4; 16 Qe4, 
86; 17 d5, ed; 18 cd, Qd5; 19 Qf4!, Qd3; 20 Re7, Ne7; 21 Qf6, Odl; 
22 Nel, Kf8 which is unclear. Since I was better, 15 Radl was the 
right preparatory move. 

15 ..., Qf4; 16 Ne4, Na5. 

If 16 ..., Ne4; 17 Be4, Bf6; 18 d5! is very strong. 

17 Neg5! 

Threatening Ne6 and Nf7 as well as d5. 


More Games 


An odd little gambit leads to double-edge play. 

English Opening; Y. Seirawan-J Peters: 1 c4, Nf6; 2 Nc3, c5; 3 
Nf3, d5; 4 cd, Nd5; 5 e4, Nb4; 6 Bc4, Nd3; 7 Ke2, Nf4; 8 Kf1, Ne6; 9 
b4!?, cb; 10 Nd5, g6; 11 Bb2, Bg7; 12 Bg7, Ng7; 13 Qcl. 

This variation figured in both the Portisch-Hubner and 
Polugaevsky-Korchnoi matches. Seirawan's new wrinkle may have 
been something the Korchnoi team examined preparing for the 
decisive game against Polugaevsky. By drawing a bead on h6 the 
queen makes castling more hazardous to health than smoking. 

13 ..., Nc6; 14 d4, Be6; 15 h4. 

Since 15 Qh6, NfS. 

E «==», Re8, 16 h5, Nh5; 17 Qh6, Nd4; 18 Nd4, Rc4; 19 Ne6, fe; 20 
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Wood is falling as fast as James Watt would have it cut. Now if 20 
..., £h; 21 Rdl threatening 22 Nf6, ef; 23 Rd8, Kd8; 24 Qf6. 

20 ..., ed; 21 Rd5, Qb6; 22 Rad1, Rc8; 23 R5d2, Qf6; 24 Kg1, Rf8; 
25 Qh3, Qc6; 26 Rd6, Qc4; 27 R6d4, Qc6; 28 Rd6, Qc4; 29 R6d4, 
Qc6; 2-2. 

Shortage of time may account for Black not trying 26 ..., ed; 27 
Qe6, Kd8; 28 Rd6, Kc7. After 29 Rc6, bc; 30 Qe7, Kb8; 31 Qb4, Ka8 
Black has the two rooks and even pawns. Both sides have passed 
pawns. 

oco ojo 

Seirawan plays this game like Capablanca. He takes a middle game 
advantage and translates it into a winning ending with effortless 
grace. This handling of transitions from one phase of the game to 
another is the mark of real mastery. | 

Queen's Indian: J. Fedorowicz-Y. Seirawan: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 
Nf3, b6; 4 g3, Ba6; 5 Nbd2, Bb4; 6 Qb3, c5; 7 a3, Bd2; 8 Bd2, Nc6; 9 
d5, Na5 

Black has gotten better development and put a strong bite on the 
center. The doubled QRPs are not that bad because 1) they are hard 
to attack and 2 Black now gets a tempo bringing his rook to the QN 
file, where White’s pawn is in deep trouble. 

10 BaS, ba; 11 de, fe; 12 Qc2, Rb8; 13 Bh3, Ob6. 

Now if 14 Rbl, Bb7 causes insuperable problems. 

14 0-0, Qb2; 15 Qd3, Qb3; 16 Qd6, Qb6; 17 OfA, 0-0; 18 Rfd1, 
Bc8; 19 Nd2, Bb7; 20 Rabl, Qc6; 21 £3, a4; 22 Rb5, Rbe8; 23 Qe3, 
d6; 24 Qc3, e5. 

cont. on p. 58 
U.S. Ch'pship cont. 


17 ..., Bf3; 18 Nf3, Bf8? 

It was necessary to play 18 ..., Bd6 but after 19 h3!, Qh6; 20 Ne$ 
and White is superior. 

19 Ne5! 

Threatens Nf7 again as well as the imprisonment of Black's queen. 

19 ..., Re8; 20 g4!, Qh6; 21 Qf3. 

With the threat of 22 Bcl and 23 gs. 

21 ..., Qh4; 22 Bc1, Bd6? 

Under pressure Alburt collapses, but after 22 ..., Nb3; 23 Be3, 
Bd6; 24 g5, BeS; 25 de, Ng4; 26 Bf4 the threat of h3 wins. 

23 g5, BeS; 24 de, Ng4; 25 h3, Nf2; 26 Qf2, Qh3; 27 Bf1!, Qg4; 28 
Qg2, Qg2; 29 Kg2. 

Black can resign but 1-0 in 53 moves. 
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. U.S. Ch'psh'p cont. 25 Rc1, Kf7; 26 c5, bc 27 bc, Rb3; 28 c6. 


i@egs 


‘These arcane maneuvers have cost both players lots of time. 
Fedorowicz has less than nine minutes left to reach move 40 and 
Seirawan has a half hour. Indicated was 25 e4, although White is 
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very passive, e.g. 25 ..., Re7; 26 Nfl, Ned! E quu gm T 
f , ; : , . , , , i Y TY Y , / A | 

25 B 5, edi; 26 Ned, Ne4; 27 Bed, Red; 28 fe, Qe4; 29 Rb7, Qb7 i "m Rot 7 m i 

QP is immune: 30 Rd6, Qb1 and mate next. wu "v Y Y t 

30 Qd3, Rf6; 31 Rb1, Qa$. | | " NM M EN Var 
An interesting use of doubled RPs occurs in the variation 31 QdS, o o E a hos 
Qd5; 33 cd, Kf7; 34 Rb7, Kg6. Whtie has to capture twice to make a y _ Ma, II > n T 
passed pawn and Black but once. If 35 e4, Rf3 and the front QRP A x y yy À ú Met 
prevents Ra7 from protecting White's QRP. Mh, MAM g Zu A WY of | 
32 Qe3, Kf7; 33 Qd3, h6; 34 Rb5, Qc8; 35 Qd5, Kg6; 35 Qd3, Qf5; "MEN m BG Sieg 
37 Kg2, Re6; 38 Qf5, Kf5; 39 Kí3, Red; 40 Rb7, Rc4; 41 Rg7, Rc3; 42 ES Y C 
e3, d5; 43 Ke2, Ra3; 44 g4, Ke5; 45 Re7, Kd6; 46 Ra7, Ra2; 47 Kf3, Ld Wa 
c4; 48 Ra6, Kc5; 49 Rh6, c3; 50 Rh8, a3; 51 g5, Ral1; 52 R38, a2; 53 GM 
Kg2, Rb1 0-1. To realize this endgame advantage White must toss in a little com- ther 
—— bination. The point is that 28 ..., dc; 29 Rd8, Bb7; 30 Rb8, Rb5;31 — ofc 

Larry Christiansen got in a sacrificial mood and mauled Lev  Be2, Rb2; 32 Ba6, R4f2; 33 Rb7, Kg6; 34 Rb2 wins material and Kin 
Alpurt’s position. stifles the last Black threat. I1 
Alekhine Defense; L. Christiansen-L Alburt: 1 ed, Nf6; 2 e5, Nd5; onl, 

3 d4, d6; 4 Nf3, Nb6!?; 5 a4, a5; 6 Nc3, Bg4; 7 h3, Bh5; 8 e6, fe; 9 28 ..., Ke7; 29 cd, Bd7; 30 Ra6, Rd4,31 "o! 
Be2, Bf3. h3, Kf6; 32 Rel, Rd2; 33 Bg4, Ra2; 34 Rd6, Bc8. d 
Sooner or later this is necessary if Black is to develop his KB, but The QB remains bad to the last. The fact that both sides have two Yur 
Black might have inserted 9 ..., Nc6 here. It turns out he does not rooks makes this a win. White can combine mate threats with threats 1801 
have that destination in mind for the QN, and it turns out badly. to pawns. tor, 
10 Bf3, c6; 11 Qe2, g6; 12 Ned, Na6; 13 Ng5, Nc7; 14 Bg4, Bh6; 15 35 Be6, Be6; 36 Rde6, Kf7; 37 Re7, Kf8; 38 Rd7, h5; 39 Rel, Kg; {he 
Ne6, Ne6; 16 Be6, Bcl; 17 Rel, Na4; 18 0-0, d5. 40 Rec7, Rb1; 41 Kh2, Rf2; 42 Rg7, Kf8; 43 Rgd7 1-0. pub 
The greed of crime becomes clear after 18 ..., Nb2; 19 Qf3, Rf8; 20 p 

Qb3. 

19 b3, Nb6; 20 Qe5, Rf8; 21 Bg7, Qd6; 22 Rcei, Qf4. s 
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This turns an uncomfortable position into a dead loss. Sa 
23 Bd7!, Kd7; 24 Re7, Kd8; 25 Rb7, Ra6; 26 Qe7, Kc8; 27 g3, Rf7; beti 
28 Qf7, Qf7; 29 Rf7, a4; 30 Rel, Kd8; 31 ba, Ra4; 32 Rb1, Ra6; 33 tire 
Rh7 1-0. obi 
kkkkkk pav 
Sergey Kurdin provided a double feature by losing to both K 
Seirawan and Christiansen in the same variation. q 
English Opening; L. Christiansen-S Kudrin: 1 c4, Nf6; 2 Nc3, e6; 3 this 
e4, c5; 4 e5, Ng8; 5 d4, cd; 6 Qd4, Nc6; 7 Qe4, Qa5. I 
Smyslov used to favor 7 ..., d6; 8 Nf3, Qa5. There are plenty of T" 
complications. mo 
Seirawan-Kudrin went 7 ..., d6; 8 Nf3, de; 9 Ne5, Bd7; 10 Nd7, wo 
Qd7; 11 Bg5, Nf6; 12 Qe3, h6; 13 Rdl, Qc7; 14 Bf4, Qa5; 15 Be2, the 
e5?; 16 Bf3, Rc8; 17 0-0, Bd4; 18 Nd5, Bc5; 19 Qe2, Kf8; 20 Bd2, i 
Qa2 (eating a sour pawn); 21 Nf6, gf; 22 b4, Nd4 (since 22 ..., Nb4; pre 
23 Bb4, Qe2; 25 Bc5); 23 Bh6, Rh6; 24 Qa2, Nf3; 25 gf, Ke7; 26 Rd7, bal 
Kd7; 27 Qd2 1-0. 7 
: 9 ef, Nf6; 20 Qc2, Ne5?! en 
de that 10 = Bb4 is more direct and consequent. GALLERY OSGOOD = 
Black really cannot afford an ending because his center pawns make pre 
targets. 2230 First Street Wednesday - Sunday 10-5 prc 
11 Be2, Nf3; 12 Bf3, Qe5; 13 Qe2, Bd6; 14 Be3, Bc5; 15 Bes, Qc5; Napa, CA 94558 (707) 224-0100 anc 


16 0-0, 0-0; 17 Rad1, Rb8; 18 a3, a6; 19 b4, Qc7; 20 Ned, b6; 21 Nd6, 
Ne8; 22 Qd3, Nd6; 23 Qd6, Qd6; 24 Rd6, Rf4 
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REPORT FROM MERANO 


by GM Lev Alburt 


The spa town of Meran (population 35,000) is located in the South 
Tyrol. Its principal language is German. Meran has a long chess 
tradition dating back to 1926 and commemorated by the Meran 
Variation in the Semi-Slav Defense. Earlier this year the town was 
host to the Korchnoi-Hubner match. 

The organizer for the world championship match is ‘‘Arbeitskreis 
Meran.” Although that translates as Labor Circle, the Kreis consists 
of 10 prosperous private sponsors, the most active being Dr. Ing. 
Siegfried Unterberger. 

Chief Arbiter Paul Klein of Ecuador has the assistance of Gertrude 
Wagner of Austria and Gudmundur Arnlangsson of Iceland, but 
GM Fridrik Olafsson, the FIDE president has the last word when 
there are serious disputes. The committee to advise him in the event 
of conflicts consists of GM Svetozar Gligoric of Yugoslavia, Alfred 
Kinzel of Germany, and Lodewijk Prins of Holland. 

If that seems a rather elaborate group to monitor a match between 
only two people, the organizations behind the two contenders is even 
more elaborate. Anatoly Karpov has enough assistants to field a soc- 
cer team. Chief of Delegation is Viktor Baturinsky. The seconds are 
Yuri Balashov, Lev Polugaevsky, Mikhaail Tal, Nikolai Krogius, and 
Igor Zaitsev (Krogius may have departed already). His personal doc- 
tor, Protessor Gershunovich also accompanied Karpov to Baguio. 
There are sport trainer Krachevsky, press agent Alexander Roshal, 
public relations officer Popov, Tass correspondent Babkin, body 
guard-driver Pischenko, and maybe a friend. 

For the early games Karpov's wife Irina has been in Meran, but she 
plans to return soon to Moscow where the Karpovs' son, Anatoly 
Junior, is staying with his grandmother. 

Viktor Korchnoi has also assembled a sizable squad of aides. His 
seconds are Yasser Seirawan, Michael Stean, Lev Gutman, Igor 
Ivanov, and Leonid Shamkovich (who arrived from New York after 
game four). His attorney is Edward Sztein, while Alban Brodbeck, 
Petra Leuwerik (and son Alex), and Daniel Jacobs handle 
Korchnoi's non-chess difficulties. Instead of a doctor and sport 
trainer Korchnoi has three yogi including Victoria Sheppard, who 
also served in that capacity during part of the 1978 match. 

Let us review the course of the first four games. 

In the first game Korchnoi got nothing from the opening, (A QGD 
Tartakover Defense). He rejected the line Hort used to beat Karpov 
at IBM, 1981. After gaining the two bishops Karpov achieved a 
slightly better position. After some maneuvering Korchnoi overlook- 
ed Karpov’s trap and made a ‘‘natural move’’—a3—after which Kar- 
pov won a pawn and the game with ..., d4. 

In the second game Korchnoi employed the old-fashioned Berlin 
Defense in the Ruy Lopez. Karpov played very strongly and got a 
better position. Korchnoi labored hard to defend his position, and it 
tired him. Again he overlooked a trap (in this case a simple one 
which Karpov probably did not hope would catch him) and lost a 
pawn and the game. 

Karpov thought longer than Korchnoi in the first game, but in the 
second game Korchnoi’s blunder occurred when he was already 
threatened by time pressure. 

In the third game Korchnoi repeated the opening of the first game 
at Baguio. Korchnoi adopted a challenging line and played with 
more ambition. Karpov, in spite of some nice moves soon stood 
worse, but Korchnoi’s advantage disappeared when he failed to find 
the best move in the later going. 

Karpov offered the draw directly to Korchnoi, but Korchnoi 
preferred a three time repetition and later complained about the ver- 
bal draw offer to arbiters. 

The fourth game was a Petroff in which a Korchnoi novelty 
equalized. In a dead drawn position Korchnoi’s attempt to create 
complications only made problems for himself. He got into time 
pressure. Karpov, as usual in such situations, played very well. Ap- 
proximately at move 38 Korchnoi missed good defensive chances, 
and the 40th move gave Karpov a clearly winning position. 
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With the score 31⁄2-1⁄ in favor of Karpov, Korchnoi took his first 
time out (each player may take three during a 24 game span). Clearly 
some serious regrouping was necessary as only twice in world cham- 
pionship history has a contender come back from a three game 
deficit to take the title (Steinitz against Zukertort in 1886 and Euwe 
against Alekhine in 1935). 


Tournament Hall Sidelights 

Korchnoi's yogis sit in the first row of the playing hall. Dr. Zuchar 
has not appeared. '**He is helping with special rays from Moscow," 
Karpov joked grimly in English. Korchnoi has a Swiss flag at his 
side, something not permitted in 1978. The Soviets have been less ag- 
gressive than in Baguio up till now, but Korchnoi's family — in spite 
of all promises — are still in Russia. A report has circulated that son 
tgor was cruelly beaten in his KZ. 


Some Considerations 

Why is Korchnoi losing so badly? First, he is in bad shape and 
overlooked several tactical threats. Second, he has devoted too much 
time to non-chess matters in the same manner as at Baguio and this 
too accounts for a slow start. The Soviets, under the circumstances, 
have chosen a quiet approach to non-chess affairs and have been ac- 
tive in chess matters. This is reasonable because Karpov becomes ex- 
hausted after 20-24 games. 

Karpov's team, at least its chess part, is stronger, and Karpov is 
much better prepared in the openings. So the facts have vindicated 
his decision to use the last four months for preparation. It is too early 
to judge the wisdom of Korchnoi's decision to prepare by playing. 
Also Korchnoi has not been able to control himself well. That is why 
he played for a win in the fourth game. He may also have 
underestimated Karpov. 

Could Korchnoi still win the match? 

Before the match I thought the chances equal if Korchnoi could 
assemble a strong team with at least one of the following persons: 
Tinman, Larsen, Andersson, Hubner. Now I feel that the odds are 
2:1 or 2%:1 in Karpov’s favor. 

Korchnoi may try one of two approaches. He might try to fight — 
at least with White. Such a tactic would bring Korchnoi some wins 
and some losses. In the end it would almost certainly spell the loss of 
the match — especially because of Karpov’s good and his bad shape 
now. 

The second approach is to take a time out and to invite an exper- 
ienced grandmaster. He invited Shamkovich, a good theoretician. 
Then he should try with his crew to solve the main problem — how to 
draw with Black. He should not switch systems as in Baguio but to 
find something safe, as the French Defense was in his 1974 match 
with Karpov. 

For the time being he should be ready to defend slightly worse but 
still drawish positions and even to make quick draws to save time and 
energy for more labors on the problem of finding winning strategies 
against the solid Karpov. Only after six to eight draws in a row 
should he try to do something with White — still very carefully. 

If Karpov ever concluded that he cannot realize his opening ad- 
vantages and that the match is going to become long, he would get 
nervous. Nor could his crew help so much at adjournment. There 
would be no forcing variations, just a small edge, difficult to be 
realized and which would have to be realized on stage by Karpov 
himself. 

I am sure Korchnoi understands this too and probably understood 
it even before the 3rd or 4th game (his 1981 Petroff could be the safe 
equivalent of his 1974 French). It is one thing, however, to under- 
stand and another to fulfill upon the decisions made. 


GAME -2 
Ruy Lopez; A. Karpov—V. Korchnoi: 1 e4, e5; 2 N£3, Nc6; 3 BbS, 
Nf6. 
cont. on pg. 60 


—— 








Merano cont. 


Trying to avoid Karpov's preparation against the Open Defense 
played so often at Baguio. 

4 0-0, Ne4; 5 d4, Be7; 6 Qe2, Nd6; 7 Bc6, bc; 8 de, Nb7; 9 Nc3, 
0-0; 10 Rel, Nc5; 11 Be3, Ne6; 12 Rad1, d5; 13 ed, cd; 14 Nd4. 

Karpov’s play is, as usual, simple and clear. Against this not 100 
per cent correct system his central strategy brings a good result. If 
now 14..., Nd4; 15 Bd4, Be6 does not equalize either, for example 16 
Qe3! threatens the QRP and aims to follow with a strong Qg3. 

14 ..., Bd7; 15 Nf5, d5; 16 Ne7. 

Sacrifices like 16 Nd5, cd; 17 Rd5, Qe8; 18 Bd4, Bc6, as analyzed 
in the press room by Najdorf and Tal are not for Karpov — at least 
not on the 15th move when the opponent has a lot of time left. 

16 ..., Qe7; 17 Qd2!, Qh4. 

Played against 18 Na4 but.... 

18 Ne2, Rfe8; 19 b3. 

The position is strategically better for White because it is easier to 
improve the position of White's pieces. 

19 ..., Re7?!; 20 Ng3, Qf6; 21 f3. 

This prepares Bf2 opening the K-file. If now 21 ..., Bc8; 22 QaS. 

21 ..., Be8, 22 Ne2! 

The idea is Ncl—d3. 

22 ..., h6; 23 Bf2, Qg6; 24 Nel, d4?!; 25 Nd3. 

White has a definite advantage, and there is no reason to take 
pawn by 25 Bd4, Nd4; 26 Re7??, Nf3 or 26 Qd4, Rel and Qc2. Now, 
however, rooks may be transferred via e5 to a5, and the QP may be 
weak later. 

25 ..., Pf6; 26 Bg3, Rd7; 27 Re5, Qd8; 28 Rdel, Rd5; 29 Rd5. 

Also strong was 29 R5e4 threatening 30 Nf4, but Karpov pursues 
his plan of Re5—a5. 

29 ..., Qd5; 30 Re5, Qd7; 31 Qel! 

Against ..., f6 followed by Bf7. 

31 ..., Rc8; 32 b4, Qd8; 33 Ra5, Qd7. 

At this moment Karpov had 35 and Korchnoi 12 minutes left. 
White is clearly better but still not winning. Karpov's next move is 
typical for him — a logical and good move but at the same time a 
trap. 

34 h3. 

The idea is simply to bring the king to a more safe square, h2, but 
there is a little snare. 

34 ..., £67? 

Tired after difficult defense and unsatisfied with his position, Kor- 
chnoi blunders. In game one the blunder ..., d4 was more involved. 
This one is easy to see. It is also easy to see what very bad form Kor- 
chnoi is in. The point is 35 Ra7, Qa7; 36 Qe6 and Qc8. 

Instead of 34 ..., f6 Black should have tried 34 ..., Rd8 when 
possibly Karpov would respond 35 Re5 followed by Kh2 and a later 
plan of Nc5, Nc5; by then penetrating to e7 with the rook while plant- 
ing the QB on d6. This gives a dominant position, but Black still has 
chances to detend. 

Now the game is over. 

35 R27, Qd5; 36 Ra5, Qd7; 37 Qe4, Bf7; 38 Qf5, Re8; 39 Kh2, 
Qb7; 40 233, Rd8; 41 h4, h5; 42 Nf2, Qd7; 43 Ra6, Qe8; 44 Qa5, bg6; 
45 Nd3, Kh7; 46 Qb6, Rc8; 47 a4, Bf5; 48 25, c5; 49 bc, Bd3; 50 cd, 
Nc5; 51 R27, Q6; 52 Rc7, Rc7; 53 Bc7, Nd3; 54 Qd4, Ne5; 55 Be5 
1-0. 





Anatoly Karpov 


Najdorf at the Match 


by GM Lev Alburt 


Grandmaster Miguel Najdorf of Argentina is one of the most well. 
known players in the world. He has played against Capablanca, 
Emanuel and Edward Lasker, Alekhine, Euwe, Botvinnik, Tal, and 
Fischer. He even knew Siegbert Tarrasch. At 72 years of age he is still 
one of the very active and very strong players on the international 
scene. 

Najdorf’s great experience makes him a good prophet, and he 
often bets here in Meran with his old friend GM Arnold Denker on 
the results of coming games. I asked him a few questions at the con- 
clusion of game four when Karpov took a commanding lead. 

Najdorf noted that Korchnoi is clearly in very bad form. “You, 
Yassar (Seirawan), would for sure have better result," Najdorf said 
smiling. And Seirawan — also smiling — agreed. Another reason for 
the match standing Najdorf believes is that Karpov’s team is much 
stronger (he means the chess team of Balashov, Polugaevsky, Tal 
etc. and rates the importance of drivers, trainers, and doctors much 
lower. 

About Karpov Najdorf observed that he is not so strong in attack 
as Tal (maybe the young Tal—L.A.) nor so strong in defense as 
Petrosian nor as strong in the ending as Korchnoi, but chess is the 
combination of these and some other elements. Karpov is almost 
equally strong in all these areas and so now the world's number one 
player. 

Najdorf also mentioned Fischer, with whom he played eight games 
(+ 1-3=4). He considers Fischer to be even more gifted than Karpov 
in that he is equally strong in attack, defense, endgame etc. but ona 
higher level. 

By the way, Najdorf is staying with his wife in the same Palace 
Hotel where Korchnoi resides, and he seems to be on Korchnoi’s side 
in this match—which, however, does not prevent him from being ob- 
jective. 
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Interzonal Playoff 


by GM Larry Christiansen 


The recent playoff match between Sammy Reshevsky, Lubosh 
Kavalek, and me, was, as the result indicated, an ‘‘evenly fought”’ 
affair. All the games resulted in draws. 

This was not the fault of the players but of the tie break system 
and short duration of the match. Kavalek had the tie break edge if he 
finished in a two way tie with Reshevsky or me. In the event of a 3 
way tie 1 would have declared the ‘‘winner.’’ 

Thus 69 year-old Sammy was at a distinct disadvantage. He needed 
to win at least one game. Kavalek and I accordingly played more con- 
servatively. Reshevsky played well, easily holding his two games with 
Black. He even ventured 1 e4 against me, which caused a ten minute 
decision to play a Sicilian Defense. In the fifth game he built up a 
winning advantage against Kavalek, only to tire around move 80 and 
let Kavalek squirm to a problem-like draw. 

So it came down to the decisive encounter between Lubosh and 
me. He had White and I had draw odds. 

Caro-Kann Defense; L. Kavalek—L. Christiansen; 1 e4. 

This was the move I had feared. In my preparations I couldn’t 
decide between a Petroff or a Caro-Kann. My decision came over the 
board. 

1 ..., c6; 2 d4, d5; 3 Nd2, de; 4 Ne4, Nd7. 

I felt Kavalek must have been well stocked against the theoretically 
more solid 4 ..., Bf5, so I reverted to the variation which was 
originally my favorite in the Caro-Kann. 

5 Bc4, Ngf6; 6 Ng5, e6; 7 Qe2, Nb6; 8 Bb3. 

A slightly unpleasant surprise. I was well prepared theoretically 
and psychologically for 8 Bd3. 

8 ..., h6; 9 N5f3, a5; 10 23, a4; 11 Ba2, c5; 12 Be3, Qc7; 13 Nes, 
cd?! 

Better is 13 ..., Nbd5, which theory assesses as leading to equality. 

14 Bd4, Bc5; 15 0-0-0. 

Unplayable is 15 Qb5, Nbd7; 16 Nd7, Nd7; 17 Bg7?, Rg8; 18 Bh6, 
Qe5! with the triple points of 19 Kf1, Of6 or 19 Qe2, Qb2 or Be3, 
Rg2; 20 Nf3, Qe4—all of which lose. 

15 ..., 0-0; 16 Ngf3, Nbd5; 17 g4? 

Black's problem lies in his passive queen bishop. To bring it to life 
P'ack must expend a few tempi—time White can profit from by rein- 
forcing his center. With 17 g4 White pursues the standard plan of at- 
tacking Black's kingside. Instead of turning the game into a ‘‘who 
gets thar fust’’ free for all, White could have taken the reins in the 
center with 17 Bc5!, Qc5; 18 Rd4 when White, among other things, 
takes f4 from Black's control and reserves d2 for the queen. 

17 ..., b61; 18 Bc5, Ba6!; 19 Qel. 

On 19 Qd2, Qc5 presents White with the problem of dealing with 
wey Ned. 

19 ..., Rac8!; 20 Rhgl, Qc5; 21 Rd2, Nc3! 

Passive play allows White to swarm the kingside defenses with 22 g5. 

22 bc, Qa3; 23 Kb1, Rc3. 

The continuation 23 ..., Rc5; 24 Rd4, Rc3; 25 Rad is no way to 
operate an attack. 

24 Nd4! 


White has no time for 24 g5, hg; 25 Ng5 (25 Rg5, Rf3; 26 Nf3, Qb4 | 


at least draws), Qb4; 26 Kal, Ra3 and Black has enough threats at 
least to draw. 

24 ..., Qb4; 25 Kal, Ra3. 

Black gets blown away after 25 ..., a3 by 26 Qb1!, Qc5; 27 Nf7!, 
Rf7; 28 Ne6, Qe5; 29 f4, Qe3; 30 Rd8, Kh7; 31 g5. 

26 Ndc6? 

Kavalek was very low on time. Correct was the surprising 26 Rdl!, 
Nd5; 27 Qb4, Nb4; 28 c3! when Black should play 28 ..., Rc3 with 
three pawns for the piece and not 28 ..., Ra2; 29 Kb1, Rf2; 30 cb, 
Rh2; 31 b5, Bb7; 32 Ndc6 when White is likely winning. 

26 ..., Ra2!; 27 Ka2, Bc4; 28 Nc4, Qc4; 29 Kal, Qc3; 30 Ka2. 

Not 30 Kb1, a3; 31 Ne7, Kh8; 32 Qcl, a2, 33 Ka2, Ra8; 34 Kbl, 
Ral mate. 
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30 ..., Qc4; 31 Kb1, Qc6; 32 Qe5, Nd5! 

This powerful knight guarantees Black the better game. 

33 Rg3, Qb5; 34 Qb2, Qf1; 35 Qc1 12-1. 

Kavalak offered a draw here, which I accepted. Under normal cir- 
cumstances I would play for a win with the Black pieces. —! 


Sumares cont. from p. 70 


32 Na7?, Nd6! 33 Kg3, Kf8; 34 Kf4, £6; 35 g3?, Ke8; 36 h4?, Kd7. , 

Obviously it was a terrible oversight (letting the knight fall) and 
not based on deflecting Black’s knight from the K-side. 

37 g5, Kc7; 38 gf, gf; 39 Kgd, Kb7?1!; 40 Nb5, Nb5; 41 Kh5, e5; 42 
de, df; 43 Kg Kc6; 44 Kf3, Kd5 and 0-1 in 56. 

Peterson- ade started slowly, then heated up only to come down 
again to calm end play. 

English Opening: J. Peterson—J. Eade: 1 c4, e5; 2 Nc3, Nc6; 3 g3, 
g6; 4 Bg2, Bg7; 5 Nf3, Nge7; 6 0-0, d6; 7 d3, Be6. | 

Since ..., h6 by Black is common, 8 Ng5 would not gain time. 

8 Rb1, h6; 9 e4?!, Qd7? 

I knew 9 ..., Qc8 was correct but mixed my.plans with predictable 
results. Gene Lubarsky plays with White in similar setups and utilizes 
the QB’s square for his rook, an idea which impressed me. 

10 Nd5, 0-0? 

One good lemon deserves another [10 ..., f5!? — ed.] 

11 Bh6, Bg4; 12 Qd2, Bf3; 13 Bf3, Nd4; 14 Bg2, Nd5. 

Thinking that salvation lay in a good knight versus bad bishop en- 
ding. 

15 Bg7, Kg7; 16 cd, Rh8; 17 f4! 

Since 17 ..., Qh3! was threatened. 

17 ..., Qg4; 18 R£2, c5; 19 Qd1. 

White finds the saving moves, and John knows I resent him for it. 

19 ..., Qd1, 20 Rdl, ef; 21 gf, Rh4; 22 Rel, Rah8; 23 h3, Kf6!; 24 
e5, Ke7; 25 b4!, cb?!; 26 Re4, de; 27 fe, Re4; 28 Be4! 

Peterson's play after the queen exchange displays an iron logic. By 
forceful and occasionally surprising moves he reduces to an advan- 
tageous ending. 

28 ..., Rh3; 29 Rf6!, Re3; 30 d6, Ke8; 31 d7, Kd7?; 32 Rd6, Ke7; 
33 Rd4, a5; 34 Kf2, Rh3; 35 Rd5, b6; 36 Rb5, Rh2; 37 Bg2, Rh5; 38 
dá, Rf5; 39 Ke3, f6; 40 Bh3! 1-0 

[We doubt that Black can long survive after 31 ..., Ke7; 32 Rf7, 
Kd8; 33 RfS — ed.] 


CalChess Circuit cont. 


the organizers who participate. If you don't participate in an 
organizer?s tournament, you cannot get points. More activity and 
more tournaments benefit both players and organizers. 

Sandbagging is also good for participation. If you are going to 
sandbag, you have to play somewhere. What's wrong with that? It 
takes a lot of time and entry fees to drop your rating to a place where 
it does not belong. And with the Swiss System an Expert who 
maneuvered into the B class might find himself paired with an equal 
in the first round — besides having built bad playing habits by think- 
ing blunders. Please, you sandbaggers play in club tournaments and 
small weekend events. You can loose all the points you please, but 
you will encourage chess participation everywhere you go. Give us 
your money and your time. You can keep clubs alive and organizers 
solvent. Come on, baby, give us your points. 

Serious Stuff 

We are sincere in our applause of sandbaggers, the answer to class 
prizes. We also hope that the additional incentive of being able to 
collect a paycheck at the end of the Circuit year will encourage more 
participation in CalChess tournaments. 

The principal aim, however, is to balance the CalChess program. 
We have something to offer juniors, something for masters, and now 
something to entice the regular players, the good guys who make all 
of this possible. Supporting CalChess may also be a way to help 
yourself. 

The prizes are there; come and get 'em. 
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The Tournament Circuit 


by GM Walter Browne 


Walter Browne gets around a lot. His travels have taken him over 
this six months to South Bend, to Orlando, Florida, to Los Angeles, 
and to Santiago, Chile. He has sent us games from all these events, 
anda Browne game is only a shell unless he can share with you what 
he was contemplating — editor. 

Los Angeles Classic, May 24-26, 1981: King's Indian Defense; W. 
Browne-P. Biyiasas: 1 dd, Nf6; 2 c4, g6; 3 Nc3, Bg7; 4 e4, d6; 5 f3, 
0-0; 6 Be3, e5; 7 d5, Nh5; 8 Qd2. 

You might also consider 8 Nge2. 

8 ..., Qh4; 9 g3, Ng3; 10 Qf2, Nf1; 11 Qh4, Ne3; 12 Ke2!, Ng2!?? 

Normal is 12 ..., Nc4; 13 Rel to White’s advantage. 

13 Qg5, Nf4; 14 Kd2, Nd7; 15 Nge2, Nh3! 

Stubborn. 

16 Qe3, a6; 17 Kc2, f5. 

If 17 ..., Nf6; 18 c5! is quite advantageous. 

18 b4!, fe; 19 fe, Nb6!; 20 c5, Nc4; 21 Qd3, Na3!; 22 Kb3, Nf2; 23 
Qe3, Ng4? 

A better try is 23 ..., Nh1; 24 Rhl, Nb5; 25 NbS, ab; 26 Nc3, Bg4, 
although White is much better. 

24 Qg3, Nb5; 25 Nb5, ab; 26 Rhf1, Nf6; 27 Nc3, Bd7; 28 Qd3, 
Ng4. 

White also has a big advantage after 28 ..., c6; 29 a4!, ba; 30 Na4, 
cd; 31 ed. 

29 Qe2, Rf4; 30 NbS, c6. 

And White wins on 30 ..., Bb5; 31 Qb5, Re4; 32 Qb7, Re3; 33 Kc4. 

31 Nc7, Raf8; 32 Ne6, Be6; 33 de, de; 34 bc, Re8; 35 Radl, h5; 36 
h3, Nf6; 37 Rf4, ef; 38 Rg1, Re6; 39 Qc4, Kf7; 40 Rg6, B18; 41 Kc2, 
Ke7; 42 Kd3, Re5; 43 Qb3, Nd7; 44 Qb7, Re5; 45 Qc7, 13; 46 Rd6 
1-0. 


From the June 12-14 Wandering Knight Open in Orlando, Florida: 
Browne ist at 5-1; Lev Alburt, John Watson, and Igor Ivanov 
415-135, 

Bogolyubov Defense; W. Browne-B. Kogan: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 
Nf3, Bb4; 4 Bd2, Qe7; 5 g3, b6. 

Alternatives are ..., 0-0 and ..., Nc6. 

6 Bg2, Bb7; 7 0-0, Bd2. 

Since if 7 ..., 0-0; 8 Bf4! 

8 Qd2, 0-0; 9 Nc3, d6. 

He might have tried 9 ..., Ne4. Now 10 d5 is the most common 
response. 

10 Raci, c51? | 

If 10 ..., Nbd7; 11 d5, e5; 12 Nh4 is advantageous for White. 

11 d5. 

The only way to get an edge. 

11 ..., ed; 12 cd, a6; 13 a4, Ne4?! 

Kogan would have been better advised to wait a move. 

14 Ne4, Qe4; 15 Nh4! 

If 15 Ng5, Qe7 and not 15 ..., Qa4; 16 Qd3, g6; 17 Ne4! 

15 ..., Qa4; 16 Nf5, Qd7; 17 Bh3! 

And not Ng7, Qg4 winning. After Bh3 Black must make a sad 
retreat, but 17 ..., Kh8, 18 Rc4, f6 (18 ..., g6; 19 Qh6, Rg8; 20 Qh7 
and mates); 19 Rh4 with a tremendous attack. 

Y7 ..., Qd8; 18 Rc4!, Qf6. 

The only move since 18 ..., Nd7; 19 Rg4, g6; 20 Qh6, Qf6; 21 Rh4, 
Qh8; 22 Ne7 mate. 

19 Rg4!, Bc8; 20 Rg7, Kh8; 21 Rg5, Nd7; 22 Rh5, Ne5; 23 Qc3! 


The combined threats of Nd6, Rh6, and f4 are winning. 

23 ..., Rg8; 24 Nd6, Bh3; 35 Re5, Rg7? 

Unavailing is also 25 ..., Bf1; 26 Rg5, Rg6; 27. Rg6, Qc3; 28 Nf7 
mate. ` 
- 26. Re8 1-0. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
CHESS BULLETINS 


(Of the strongest INTERNATIONAL chess 
tourneys in easy to read algebraic notation.) 





By Five Time U.S. Champion Walter Browne 


1977,78, 79, 80 USSR Championship $4 

1980: Tillburg, Clarin, Vienna or Bugojno $3.75 
Moscow: 1981 $3.75 

Match: America vs Europe, 1981 $2 

1981 South Africa (Korchnoi, Hubner) $2 

1981 Las Palmas (Korchnoi, Timman) $2 

1981 IBM (Karpov, Timman) $2 

1981 Tilburg $3 

1981 U.S. Championship $3 


Baku, 1980 (Kasparov 1st) $3 
Bad Kissingen, 1981 $2 
US Championship, 1981 (120 games) $3.50 


Our catalogue of more than 45 tourneys is contantly expanding 


For a free price list of therm write today to: | 
WALTER BROWNE 
8 Parnassus Road 
Berkeley, CA 94708 


(Include 750 mailing cost for orders under $10) 


Codelco-Cumprum Tournament: Santiago, Chile: Aug. 2-14, 1981 
Queen’s Indian Defense: C. Guimard-W. Browne: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 Nf3, 
b6; 3 c4! 

Normally the expected move, but Guimard was playing 3 e3 or 
Nbd2 against everyone else. He sensed preparation, and he was right! 
However, since he hadn't played for 10-12 years, I looked forward to 
discussing the main line. 

3 ..., e6; 4 g3, Ba6; 5 Qa4!? 

A strange move when you consider that Guimard was the head 
director of Clarin, '78, where I. played the move against Andersson 
and lost! 

5 ..., €5; 6 Bg2, Bb7; 7 0-0, cd; 8 Nd4, Qc8!? 

Andersson played 8 ..., Bg2; 9 Kg2, Qc7 against me. 

9 Nc3, Bg2. 

White threatened 10 e4, but 9 ..., Bc5 was also interesting. 

10 Kg2, Qb7; 11 £3, Be7; 12 e4, 0-0; 13 Be3. 

I was wondering about 13 e5, Ng4; 14 Bf4, g5; 15 h3!?, which I 
thought favored White, but I doubted that my opponent was 50 dar- 
ing. 

13 ..., Rc8; 14 Nde2. 

If 14 Rfd1, d6; 15 Racl, a6; 16 b3, Nbd7, White's queen would be 
awkwardly placed. 

14 ..., Nc6; 15 Qd1!? 

Although Guimard hasn't played for many years, he sensed danger 
as 15 Rfdl, Ne5; 16 b3, a6 favors Black. Now I have to be careful of 
15 ..., a6?; 16 Na4. 

15 ..., d6; 16 b3, 26; 17 a4. 


¡$325 
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What's this? Hasn't Black wasted a tempo with d6? Not at all, 
since White's queen-side is now weaker, particularly the b3 pawn. If 
White plays 18 ed, ed; 19 Nd5, Nd5; 20 Qd5, Rd8; 21 Qe4, Re8; 22 
Qf4, h6!; 23 h4, Bd8!!; 24 Kf2, Bc7; 25 Qg4 (25 Qf5, ReS wins), Ne$; 
26 Qf5, g6; 27 Qe4, Qe4; 28 fe, Ng4; 29 Kf3, Nh2 and wins! 

18 cd, ed; 19 Nd5, Nd5; 20 Qd5. 

Of course Black is superior after 20 ed, Nb4; 21 d6, Nd5. 

20 ..., Rd8; 21 Qe4. 

A difficult choice as 21 Qh5, Rd3 and Black will win back the 
pawn with a slight advantage due to White's poor king position. 

21 ..., Rac8; 22 Rad1, Nd4; 23 Rd4!, Rc; 24 Rd8. 

The sequence 24 Rc4, b5; 25 ab, ab; 26 Rc2 is only slightly better 
for Black. 

2A ..., Bd8; 25 bc, Qc6; 26 Rd1, Be7; 27 a5, Qa4! 

My opponent must have overlooked this move, for now after 28 
Rd4, Qa5; 29 Rd7, Kf8; 30 Rb7, Bc5 wins. 

28 Rd5, Qc4. 

Since the rook is on d5 instead of dl there is no immediate threats 
on the c-line, which is crutial in such a sharp position. 

29 Nd4, ba; 30 Nf5, Bf8; 31 Ra5? 

The only serious try is 31 Rd8, but after f6; 32 Bf4, Kf7 Black 
should win. 

31 ..., g6!; 32 Nh6, Bh6; 33 Bh6, Qe2; 34 Kh3, Of3 0-1. 

Gruenfeld Defense: W. Browne-H. van Riemsdyk: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 
Nf3, g6. 

For some reason most of my opponents in this and other tourneys 
rarely seem to play their main lines against me! 

3 c4, Bg7; 4 Nc3, d5; 5 cd, Nd5; 6 e4, Nc3; 7 bc, 0-0. 

Sharper is 7 ..., c5. 

8 Be2, b6; 9 Bg5!, c5; 10 0-0, cd; 11 cd, Bb7. 

If 11 ..., Nc6; 12 d5, Bal; 13 Qal, Nb4; 14 Bh6 and White has an 
edge. 


Palo Alto Oaks Motel 
4279 El Camino Real 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 
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12 Qd3, Ba6?! 

Browne-Martz: World Open, 1979 continued 12 ..., Qd7, 13 Radl, 
e6; 14 Qe3! and I won with a nice attack. 

13 Qe3, Be2; 14 Qe2, Re8. 

Of course 14 ..., Nc6; 15 Rad1, Nd4?; 16 Nd4, Bd4; 17 Qc4 wins a 
piece or 14 ..., h6; 15 Bh4, g5?; 16 Bg3, g4; 17 Nh4 gives White a 
lethal attack. : 

15 Racl, Nd7; 16 e5! 

Originally 16 Qa6 was attractive, but after 16 .., Nf6; 17 Rfel, h6!; 
18 Bf4, Nh5; 19 Be3, Nf6 and White doesn't have much. Now, of 


course, 16 ..., h6; 17 e6, hg?; 18 ef wins, although 17 ..., Nf8 is much 
better. 

16 ..., Nf8; 17 Qe4, Ne6; 18 d5! 

Not 18 Be3, Nc7 and Black blockades the all important d5 square. 

18 ..., Nc5; 19 Qc4, Qd" (d6 was threatened); 20 Rfel, Rac8; 21 
e6! 

If I waited, I'd have to deal forever with the possibility of h6. 1 
wanted to rip open the center while my bishop on g5 could still exert 
pressure on e7. 

21 ..., fe; 22 de, Qd3; 23 Qf4. 

After 23 Qh4?, Qf5 and White has nothing. Now if 23 ..., Rf8; 24 
Qh4, Bf6; 25 Bf6, Rf6 I wasn't sure if I wanted to play 26 Qh6 when 
Black will sac on f3, and it's tough to win. 

23 ..., Qf5; 24 Qf5, gf; 25 Nh4!, Rc6? 

Of course 25 ..., Nd3?; 26 Rc8, Rc8; 27 Rdl, Nb2, 28 Nf5 wins, 
but 25 h6!; 26 Be7!?, Re7; 27 Nf5, Rec7; 28 Nd6, Rd8; 29 e7, Re7; 30 
Re7, Rd6; 31 Ra7, Rd2! is unclear — however 26 Be3 is better for 
White. s 

26 Nf5, Re6; 27 Be7! 

I can only imagine that my opponent was hoping for 27 Re6; Ne6; 
28 Be7, Nd4; 29 Nd4, Re7; 30 Nf5, Re2, and it's not easy. Black's 
next is his only try, but it's already lost. 

27 ..., Be5; 28 Bc5, Bh2; 29 Kf1!, Rel; 30 Rel, Rel; 31 Kel, bc; 32 
g3!. 

The point. 

32 ..., Kf7; 33 Nh4, Kf6; 34 Nf3, Bg3; 35 fg, Kf5; 36 Nh2! 

A strange place for a knight, but f3 and g4 are the most important 
squares for it to protect. | 

36 ..., Ke4; 37 Kd2, h5?!; 38 Kc3, Kd5; 39 Kd3, c4; 40 Kc3 1-0 

I hope Codelco-Cuprum will hold an even stronger tourney next 
year. This year three Chilean players made the I.M. norm! 


STARLIGHT MOTEL 
949 E. El Camino Real 
Sunnyvale, CA 
94087 
Phone 408-738-9930 








TOURNAMENT DIRECTOR'S NOTEBOOK — Page 5 


"My Pairing is Screwed Up" 


by Robert Gordon 


The title of this column is probably the most common scream of 
anguish a Director hears at a tournament. (The anguish of players 
with losing or lost games falls more to the sackcloth-and-ashes 
genre). It is apparent to most players that the Director is malevolent, 
capricious, feeble-minded, and the product of a brief liaison in a 
seedy motel. Pairings are simple; aren't they? Just follow the Rule 
Book, and mistakes can not happen. Well, mistakes wouldn't hap- 
pen if the Director were not a vicious, erratic, brainless child of un- 
wed parents. 

Just follow the Rule Book (all eleven pages) to have perfect pair- 
ings every round. No mistakes. Do a 92-player tournament in fifteen 
minutes (fifteen minutes because the last game just finished). No 
mistakes. Be interrupted 6 times in that fifteen minutes by players 
wondering if the pairings are up. No mistakes. Check the previous 
276 players in 138 games (this is the 4th round) to make sure that the 
players have not played before and the colors are even. No mistakes. 
Write the 46 paired partners on the pairing sheets, spell all names 
correctly and readably, and don't miss a card. No mistakes. 

MY PAIRING IS SCREWED UP! 

Well, your pairing would not be screwed up if the Director were 
not an unprincipled, arbitrary dolt, and illegitimate besides. 

The Rule Book is specific. 1) In a Swiss tournament, no two 
players will play each other more than once; 2) If possible, players 
with equal scores must be paired. 3) If players with equal scores can- 
not be paired, they must be paired with opponents as close to their 
score as possible; 4) In an even number of rounds, as many players as 
possible must be given white and black the same number of times; 5) 
As many times as possible, colors shall be alternated; 6) As many 
times as possible, players will be given their due colors; 7) Equaliza- 
tion of colors takes priority over alternation; 8) If players are due for 
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| * And anyone who plays the Latvian Gambit is off the team.’ 
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the same color, the higher rank player receives his due color (note 
that ranking is determined first by score and second by rating); 9) A 
player should not be assigned the same color three times in a row. 

Simple. No mistakes. 

Just to see how simple pairings are, get about 20 3x5 cards and 
transfer the following player information onto them. This list is from 
the 2-point score group, fourth round, of a recent tournament. I'm 
serious — go get the cards! (Uniform sheets of paper are all right, but 
go get something) The information for each round is clearest if you 
put it in columns. Player 2 (2184), W24, B37, W48; Player 8 (2117) 
W30, B26, W51: Player 10 (2082) W32, B33, W54; Player 12 (2055), 
W34, B35, W57; Player 13 (2051) B35, W32, B55; Player 16 (2030), 
W38, B49 W58; Player 19 (2003), B41, W6, B60; Player 23 (1959), 
W1, B38, W63; Player 31 (1892), W9, B43, W73; Player 37 (1811), 
W15, W2, B74; Player 41 (1755), W19, B28, W85; Player 44 (1717), 
B22, W3, B86; Player 46 (1706), W68, B57, W88; Player 47 (1705), 
B69, W62, B1; Player 49 (1689), B71, W16, B6; Player 50 (1687) 
W72, B70, B5; Player 53 (1666), B75, W73, W9; Player 59 (1608), 
B81, W85, W15; and Player 61 (1605), B83, B88, W17. 

When you have your cards ready, put them in number order. Now, 
count the cards. If there is an odd number (No, I'm not going to tell 
you. Count them.), the lowest rated player will play the top player 
from the next score group. Split the stack in equal parts. The top 
player from the top half will play the top player from the second 
half, the second player plays the second player, and so on — if they 
have not played, and if the colors can be worked out. 

Simple. No mistakes. 

Oh, one last thing before you start: you have six minutes to pair 
this group. Remember, there are about 70 other players to pair, and 

cont. on p. 68 
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Many players after learning that the object of chess is to mate the 
king cannot take their eyes off that piece when making their plans. 
To attack in their minds is automatically to attack the king. There 
are, however, other ways to exploit the initiative. 

It is easier to build up an attack on the queen-side than on the 
king-side. The rewards of such an attack are not so immediate nor so 
evident (bagging the king is the biggest prize of all), but they can be 
considerable and more easily achieved. The reason they are easier to 
achieve is that the king is not there. The king is a very powerful 
defender, and it is easier to break through when he is not around to 
thwart you. 

The purpose of such an attack may be to win material, but the 
strongest motivation is to outflank the enemy position and roll it up. 
That is to say that a breakthrough on the queen-side will affect 
operations all over the board. Doubling rooks on the seventh may be 
one of the benefits of a queen-side breakthrough. 

The principles of queen-side attack are basically the same as those 
for attacking a king. First gain more space in the area. Second mass 
more force. Third open up the right line or lines at the right time. 
Fourth penetrate into the heart of the enemy position. 

Let us start with some crude examples, which at least illustrate the 
gains and how easily they may be made. 
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A book position. Black will advance on the king-side while White 
must seek queen side expansion. At first it will seem that Black is get- 
ting the jump, but a tempo attacking the knight on c5 will change 
that situation. 

1 ..., Ne8; 2 Nd2, f5, 3 f3, 14; 4 Bf2, g5; 5 a3, h5; 6 b4. 

Now Black must play the immediate 6 ..., Na6 and White begins 
an assault against d6, c7, and b6. The knights will seek posts on b5 
and c4. The KR will go to c1, a useful defensive precaution too, as 
the queen must protect the QNP by 7 Qb3. 

By opening the QR file Black goes from sightly worse to lost. He 
thinks there is nothing to be gained on that line, but there are 
squares. 

6 ..., ab; 7 ab, Ral, 8 Ral, Na6; 9 Qb3, g4; 10 c5. 

Now the danger becomes appallingly apparent. White threatens 11 
c6 and 12 cb winning the QN. On 10 ..., Nb8; 11 Ra8, Nd7; 12 Nb5 
— a7 also wins a piece. The incredible fact is that White must win a 
his piece from this position and that the rook will do defensive duty 
for his king from the eighth rank! 

10 ..., g3, 11 hg, fg; 12 Be3!, Qh4; 13 Nf1, dc, 14 bc, Kh7. 

Somewhat trickier was 14 .»., Nf6; 15 c6, Nb8; 16 Ra8, Ng4; 17 fg, 
Rfl; 18 Kfl, Qh1; 19 Bgl, h4 but 20 Bf3 scotches all that. 

: "Ey b6; 16 Ba6, Ba6; 17 Ra6; Bh6; 18 Bh6, Kh6; 19 Ne2, Rg8; 20 
a 3 
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OPEN FILE 


QUEEN-SIDE ATTACK 





You cannot attack queen-side just because you feel like it, 


anymore than you can launch attacks at will against the king. There 
has to be a basis. 
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The basis here is White's wonderful bishop which looks all the way 
to a8. Black’s knights are also very awkward on the king-side. 
Guarding e6 remains a chore. Moreover, White’s knight on g5 helps 
the queen-side attack because he keeps a king and knight thinking 
about that e6 pawn. 

But how are we going to coordinate all that? 

1 b4, b6. 

If 1 ..., Nd4; 2 Ra2 and White forces the knight back before pro- 
ceeding. 

2 Rfb1, Kd7. 

White has achieved a concession. Black cannot play to cut out the 
bishop”s influence on affairs. Now the problem is what line to open. 
The QN file is obviously not the one. That will only lead to ex- 
changes. The QR file is the logical one because the White bishop 
restricts movement to that file, but what is accomplished? 

The main point is to keep Black occupied with the b6 pawn for 
some time. Then it will be possible to demonstrate that doubled 
pawns are a weakness. 





3 b5!, Ne7; 4 a4, Rhc8. 

Tactics are important. On 4 ..., Rhf8; 9 a5, d5; 10 ab, ab; 11 Ra7, 
Ke8; 12 Rbal White leaks all his pieces into the heart of Black's posi- 
tion. The invasion of the seventh rank would have cut communica- 
tions between Black's rooks. Rooks are gregarious. They need to talk 
to each other. 

5 85, Rc7; 6 ab, ab; 7 Ra6. 

Preparatory to doubling this move underlines the truth that rooks 
do not talk diagonally, only horizontally and vertically. Now if 7 ri 
d5; 8 Nf7 wins a pawn. Those doubletons really are weak. 

7 ..., Ngf5; 8 e3!, Nc8; 9 Rbal, Nfe7. 

It looks like that Queen-side penetration had been for nought. If 
10 Ra8, Ra8; 11 Ra8, Ra7 is goodbye troubles. The point of the 
queen-side buildup was actually the e6 pawn. He used to be pretty 
comfortable because that was all he had to defend, but now he has to 
watch a7, b6, d6, and even a8 under certain circumstances. His 
pieces just need one more bit of tying down. 

10 e4!, Rbb7; 11 Bh3. 

The only truly attacking move in the game, but Black is busted. He 
has been so busy guarding his threatened queen-side that now he col- 
lapses in the center. Let’s just ring down the curtain. 

11 ..., Ra7; 12 Ne6, Rcb7; 13 Nc5 1-0. 








Stretching Out 

The best part of a queen-side attack is that it arrives fast. There is a 
kind of airiness characterizing it, but for the opponent the need to 
defend is cramping. Queen-side attacks must be played with celerity 
to achieve their promise. 

The problem is that threats in the center and around the king are 
more compelling than far away queen-side threats. To illustrate let us 
examine this frequently encountered position. 
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If White plays 1 a3, Rf7!; 2 b4, Raf8 will cause a lot of trouble. 
Benko-Botvinnik; Monte Carlo, 1968 continued instead 1 Qd2, Rf7; 
1 Rael, Raf8; 3 f4 — to thwart aggression on the KB file — fe; 4 de, 
Nc8!; 5 c5, Bh3; 6 b4, Bg2; 7 Kg2, ef; 8 gf, Re8; 9 Ng3, h5; 10 b5, 
n6e7; 11 f5, h4; 12 fg, Rf1; 13 Rfl, hg; 14 Rf7, Bes. 

What has happened is that Black has opened lines in the center and 
on the king-side which took precedence over White’s pawn 
demonstration on the queen-side. 

In an almost identical situation Kholmov blasted Uhlmann off the 
board when the latter, as White attempted to attack with the prepar- 
ing moves a a3-Bd2-Rabl. 

If you mount a king-side attack, even when you are being beaten 
you still have lively little swindle chances. When a queen-side attack 
goes dead there are no swindles there. The area has just become emp- 
ty space. That is also why a successful queen-side attack is so 
beautiful. There is a purity to its conception and execution. 

Go back to the diagram. Let us follow Lombardy-Malich; Len- 
ingrad, 1960. 

1 b4!, a6. 

An important juncture in the game. Possibly best is 1 ..., Rae8 so 
as to keep the rooks in communication. No good is 1 ..., £4; 2 gf, ef; 
3 Nf4, Bal; 4 Qal when White does not have a winning queen-side 
attack but does have a winner on the king-side! 

From this position Fauber-Celorio; Lone Pine, 1974 continued 1 
..., Bd5; 2 cd, Nb4; 3 Rbl, c5; 4 dc, Nc6; 5 Qb3, Rf7? 

This really tears it. The odd tactical point is that the knights pro- 
tect each other. When you attack one, you have pinned the other to 
its defense. When you have attacked both, Black is really in trouble. 

6 Qb7, Qb7; 7 Rb7, Raf8; 8 f4, ef; 9 Nf4, Bh6; 10 Rcl, Re8; 11 
Rd7, Rf6; 12 Rbl, a5; 13 Rbb7, Bf8; 14 Nd5, Re6; 15 Bg?. 
Astonishingly the multiple pins just win a whole piece. 

2 Rc1, Kh8; 3 Qd2, Rf7; 4 a4, Raf8; 5 b5, ab; 6 cb! 

Very important. White gets a file to work on. Our forbears in- 
vented the maxim of always making pawn takes toward the center 
when exchanges come early and lines opened soon. In those cir- 
cumstances it was more important to keep your pawn structure com- 
pact for defense. Here it is time to attack. 

6 ..., Bd5; 7 ed, Nd8; 8 F4! 

Aware that he is not just playing by himself, Lombardy stops 
Black's rooks from breaking out by ..., f4. This also frees several 
pieces for his queen-side threats. Now Black must defend. Lombardy 
stretches out on the queen-side and Black gets cramped, the kind of 
situation you must envision when planning such assaults. 

8 ..., b6; 9 Rc4, Nc8. 

Black wants to give his rooks roaming room on the K file, but 9 ..., 
Nb7 intending Nc5 was better defensive play. 

10 Rfc1, ef; 11 Nf4, Re8; 12 Bf2, Ree7; 13 R1c2, Be5; 14 h4, Kg7; 
15 Rc7!, Qc7; 16Rc7, Rc7; 17 Ne6; Ne6; 18 de, Rfe7; 19 Bd5, Ra7. 
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For the first time in the history of the game, the very latest in modern technology has 
come to the aid of the serious chess player. Every available game played at international 
tournament level since January 1980 has been keyed into an enormous database. A com- 
puter program sorts the games by openings and then into variations and sub-variations. 
Thus, you can easily find games played with any particular move in which you are in- 
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Material is about even. If the rooks are active, they usually expect 
to beat a queen and pawn. Worse for Black is that his knight has no 
prospects. A try might be 19 ..., Re8; 20 Qa2!, Ne7; 21 Bb6, Nd5; 22 
Qd5, Rce7; 23 Bf2, Re6 but 24 a5 poses unavertable queening 
threats. 

20 Qa2, Rec7; 21 Bc6, Ra5; 22 Bel, Bd4; 23 Kg2, Raa7; Qc4, Bf6; 
25 a5. 

It is all very well to have the opponent cramped, but you must also 
break through. Here the amusing point is that 25 ..., ba; 26 Bf 
erases a rook. Rooks are funny pieces. If you give them room to 
roam, they can be awesome but lacking open lines they seem even 
clumsier than knights. These two rooks have only one safe square 
between them. 

25 ..., Re7; 26 a6, Rac7; 27 Bf2, h6; 28 Qd5, Bc3; 29 h5. 

Also 29 Bb7 was a thematic way to break. 

29 ..., Be5; 30 Bd4, Bd4 and 1-0 
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O-Side Attack cont. 
Amendments 


If it is so easy, why does not everyone attack Queen side instead of 
experiencing the frustrations of playing for mate? Once the attack is 
mounted, the breakthrough will come more easily. But if it only cap- 
tures a pawn, a bit of king-side counterplay may quickly lead to 
mate. 

The preceding examples have all featured positions where each side 
has eight pawns. There are no lines opened yet. King safety is higher. 
These examples all tried to show the queen-side attack in its pure 
form, yet that is relatively rare. Once there are some open lines for 
the rooks, the attack can only be played with an eye for its influence 
on the center, and there are more worries about the King as well. 
Many Sicilians illustrate these themes. For example, the frequent 
theme of R takes N on c3 followed by N takes pawn on e4 barely 
qualifies as a queen-side attack. Black sacrifices the exchange to take 
charge of the center. 

In any attack on the wing a regard for the situation in the center is 
most vitally important. For any kind of involved, slow-developing 
wing attack a closed center is most helpful. 

Let us close out this glance at queen-side attacks with two games 
from a highly theoretical variation of the King's Indian Defense. 


1 dd, Nf6; 2 c4, g6; 3 Nc3, Bg7; 4 e4, d6; 5 Nf3, 0-0; 6 Be2, e5; 7 
0-0, Nc6; 8 d5, Ne7. 

This line became popular for Black after Najdorf-Gligoric; Mar 
del Plata, 1953, where Gligoric blew the King-side house down 
without much huffing and puffing. White looked more formidable 
but was beaten brilliantly in Taimanov-Evans; USSR vs USA Match, 
1954, and Reshevsky-Lombardy, USA Championship, 1958 provided 
yet another model of king-side attack. 

We want White to get in his licks and so turn to more recent ex- 
amples. 

9 Nel, Nd7; 10 Nd3, f5; 11 Bd2, Nf6; 12 f3, f4; 13 c5, g5; 14 Rc1, 
Ng6. 

In Reshevsky-Lombardy, the QN went to b5 before the rook was 
on cl and was chased away at once. It is important for the pieces to 
support each other. Now opening the QB file might allow White to 
respond to ..., a6 by Nc7. ECO works most lines in this variation to 
positions where the authors are not sure who stands better if anyone. 
Draws are relatively rare. Black intends to play ..., Rf7 both to guard 
the c7 square and ..., Bf8, which guards d6 while allowing the rook 
to move to g7 for action on that file. Advancing the pawn to g4 is the 
signal for the king-side attack to begin. It frequently succeeds 
because too many White pieces block the king's ability to run. A 
pun Payton type king can make this kind of position sweetness in- 

eed. 

I5 ed, cd; 16 Nb5, Rf7; 17 Qc2, Ne8; 18 ad, Bf8; 19 Nf2, h5. 
In previous examples the pawns march forward in advance of 
pieces. Here only the QBP marched to open the QB file. The 
strategic thrust of White's maneuver is to penetrate quickly before 
Black's storm can burst over the White king. Notice that 19 ..., a6; 
20 Na3! prepares Nc4 and Ba5 with powerful combined pressure on 

the dark squares. 

Let us now look at Miles-Vukic; Bugojno, 1978 and Ftacnik-F. 
Portisch, Zalaegerszeg, 1979. 
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Note, an important aspect in planning queen-side attacks, that ex- 
changes help the queen-side attacker, who has his extra space, while 
the king-side attacker needs extra force to overcome the king in the 
other sector. 

White is not threatening anything big here, but he is threatening. 

20 Na7. 

Miles had to face this resistance. 

20 ..., Rc7; 21 Ba5, Rc2; 22 Bd8, Re2. 

The easiest way to appreciate this kind of queen-side attack is to 
consider the results of 22 ..., Rc1; 23 Rel, Bd7; 24 Bb6, Ba4. Black 
is nothing. Material is even, but White's pieces are active on the 
queen-side, while the king-side may be left to the king. Lacking 
threats in front of the king, Black's pieces are not very active in this 
continuation either, but his rooks are in play and can contest the 
queen-side. 

—. 23 Nc8, Rad. 

A tactical point is that 23 .., Rb2; 24 a5 keeps the bind on the 
queen-side while threatening the KNP. Miles does an instructive job 
of proving that his queen-side forces are stronger than Black's. 

24 Nd3, g4; 25 Rf2, Re3; 26 Nel. 

Only one rook is not happily developed on someone's back rank. 

26 ..., Ra8?; 27 Rfc2, Rb3; 28 Kf2, R22; 29 Rb1, Kf7; 30 Ke2, Bg7; 
31 Nd3, Bf6; 32 Bb6, Ra8; 33 Bf2, Bh4; 34 Bg1, Bd8; 35 Nc1, Rb4, 
36 b3. 

Inch by inch. Black’s b4 rook is a wretched creature. The game 
might have ended quickly after 36 ..., Ra3; 37 Nd6 and 38 Bc5. Let 
us pass to another. From the diagram: 

20 Na7, Bd7; Nb5, Rg7; 22 h3, Nh4; 23 Qb3. 

This is that other kind of situation we mentioned. White has won a 
pawn, but Black is playing for mate. In this variation the defense is 
most effective along the third rank. The KB, KR and KN make 
White's king position look like a tight little island indeed. We shall 
see attack and defense simultaneously. If 23 ..., Nf6; 24 Nc7 
(penetration, remember?), g4; 25 fg, hg; 26 Ne6!, Be6; 27 de, d5; 28 
hg with a big advantage. 

23 ..., Kh8; 24 Rc4?! 

Gaining space is part of the attack. Advanced pawns can pose 
devastating threats to kings at a distance, and besides it is cramping. 
The game gives White a similar position with a tempo move. 

24 ..., Qb6?; 25 Rc2, Nf6; 26 a5, Qd8; 27 Nc7. | 

The point of such little penetration squares is the threats they 
generate. Here Black is going all out for mate but must also watch a 
rook he has hanging on the opposite side of the board. The penetra- 
tion has also menaced one of those inevitable weaknesses which 
come from advancing pawns to attack. Your attacking position is 
vulnerable from behind. Queen-side attacks are often effective by 
taking in flank. 

If you can see all this easily, you should not be reading this article. 
When the heat of battle is on, decisions seem tougher. Normally 
Black”s attack should have kept you busy calculating defenses — but 
that is a main point of queen-side attacks. It is easier to defend 
against mate when your pieces have threats and can interrupt attack- 
ing pieces by moves like Ne6. 

27 ..., g4; 28 fg, hg; 29 hg, Ngd; 30 Ng4; Bg4; 31 Bg4, Rg4; Bel! 
Rb8. 

Black cannot permit 32 ..., Rc8; 33 Qb7 when the QRP is a 
menace. Now, however, the pieces involved in the queen-side attack 
shift their attention to the king-side. 

33 Ne6, Qe8; 34 Bh4, Rh4; 35 Rf3, Red. 

There was more excitement in 35 ..., Qh5; 36 Rh3 and I. ..., Qdl; 
37 Kh2, Be7; 38 Rc8 or II. ..., Be7; 37 Qf3 when the embers of attack 
die out, while Black's king has been exposed by the advance of the 
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The Capitol City Open, held in Sacramento October 3-4, in- 
augurated the CalChess Circuit as 40 players competed for prizes and 
circuit points. Robert Gordon directed the four round event. 

Prizewinners: 

Overall at 37; Karl Yee, Davis; Mark Buckley, Fair Oaks: James 
MacFarland, Sacramento; Steve Levine, Davis. 

A: Hiawatha Bradley, Hayward; Zoran Lazetich, Sacramento. 

B: Scott Greene, Fairfield; Louis Schafer, Sacramento. 

C: Dennis Alston, Rancho Cordova; Carol Welsh. Reno. 

D: MIke Riedel, Sacramento; Joseph Lumibao, San Jose. 

Unrated: Eugene Smotkin, San Francisco. Second (tie) Roger 
Damm, Sacramento; Anthony Durgen, Citrus Heights; Ben Mc- 
Clure, Carmichael. 

The highlight of the tournament was this third round game be- 
tween two of the prizewinners. There were explosions all over the 
board, and the pieces looked like loose debris. Time and again the 
only thing which protected some isolated straggler on one side of the 
board was a direct threat on the other. 

Bird’s Opening; K. Yee—S. Levine: 1 f4, d5; 2 e3, g6; 3 Nf3, Bg7; 
4 Be2, Nf6; 5 0-0, 0-0; 6 d3, c5; 7 Qe1, Nc6; 8 ad, b6; 9 c3, Bb7; 11 
N23, 26; 12 b4. 

Throughout the tournament Yee liked to go Dutch in close open- 
ings. This violent thrust has the strategic aim of weakening Black's 
influence on e5 while also inviting him to strip his king of defenders 
for the sake of material gain. 

12 ..., cb; 13 cb, Ne4; 14 de, Bal; 15 es, dá! 

The threat of 16 Bd2 is painfully evident. Now Black's QP and 
White's KP will stand where each can take the other for 20 moves. 

16 Qh4, Kg7. 

The attack cracks through after 16 ..., e6; 17 Ng5, h5; 18 Bh5. 

17 b5, ab; 18 ab, Nb4; 19 f5, Na2. 

Black gets ambitious. The preventive 19 ..., h6; 20 e4, Rh8; 21 Bc4 
looks better for White. The annotator is not sure if either side is win- 
ning. Better to enjoy how each player generates threats and to marvel 
at the number of loose pieces which survive the holocaust. 

20 Ng5, h6; 21 f6, ef; 22 ef, Qf6; 23 Rf6, Nc1; 24 Bc4, hg; 25 Qf2! 

Obviously 25 Qg5, de takes a stab at the rook. The main question 
is why not 25 ..., de? 

After 26 Rf7, Rf7 (..., Kh6; 27 Qc2); 27 Qf7, Kh6; 28 Qb7, Bd4; 29 
Nc2!, Ral; 30 g3 dodges the bullet. 

25 ..., Bed!; 26 Rf7, Rf7; 27 Qf7, Kh6; 28 h4!, Bf5; 29 Bd5, Rc8; 
30 g4!? 

If anyone is going to win, it should be about here. White might 
have tried 30 Nc4!? The point of the text move is 30 ..., Bg4?; 31 
Be4. 

30 ..., Ne2!; 31 Kg2, Bg4; 32 Be4, Bh5; 33 hg, Kg5; 34 Nc2, Bc3; 
35 ed, Kh6. 

It seems that 36 d5 is now the last winning chance. 

36 Qb7, Re8; 37 Qc6, Re6; 38 Qa8, Nd4; 39 Qf8, Kg5; 40 Nd4, 
Re4; 41 Nf3, Bf3; 42 Kf3, Rd4; 42 Qe7, Kh5; 43 Qe3, Bb2; 44 Qe6, 
g5; 45 Qb6, 24; 46 Qg6, Kh3; 50 QhS....12-2. 
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Pairings cont. 


the round is supposed to start in fifteen minutes. Do be sure to have 
someone interrupt you every 2 to 2! minutes asking when the pair- 
ings will be ready. (Before you start, it might not be a bad idea to 
review the rules listed above.) 

Simple. No mistakes. 

Okay, while you are doing the pairings I'm going to have a beer. 
Oh, by the way, Player 16 just asked me about having two blacks ina 
row, and he wants to be sure that he has white in the last round. 
(What does his card say? The pairing sheet says he had white. Ah, his 
name is Robbins and his third round opponent is named Robinson 
and you wrote them so quickly they look somewhat alike. What are 
you going to do about them playing the wrong colors, Little Beaver?) 

Gee, I’m really sorry if I’ve broken your train of thought, but the 
custodian wants to know if you will need him in the next hour. He 
would like to have dinner. I’m really going to get that beer, now. 

Simple. No Mistakes. 

Excuse me. Did I interrupt you? I’m sorry, but Player 11, who has 
the same last name as player 65 played the wrong opponent in Round 
2. He wants to know if you can do anything about it? I, really, 
apologize for disturbing you. . . Now, now. . . Don't shout at me... 
You are only doing the pairings. . . Simple. No mistakes. I'll get that 
beer and leave you alone. 

Oops. It really grieves me to interrupt you, but do you have a pair 
of jumper cables? Art needs to start his car. 

Six minutes are over. Are your pairings done? To check yours 
against mine, see page 71 of this issue of CHESS VOICE. 

¢ € c ¢ C 

Since that was so easy (Simple. No mistakes), pair the 1% score 
group from the same tournament: Player 17 (2119), W39, B18, W61: 
Player 27 (1935), WS, B11, W3; Player 29 (1902), W17, B40, W65; 
Player 36 (1818), B14, W20, B68; Player 52 (1680), W74, B75, W17; 
Player 56 (1647), W78, B76, W79; Player 65 (1546) B87, B49, W29: 
Player 68 (1515), B46, W90, B36; Player 76 (1352), B54, W56, B20: 
and Player 79 (1284), W57, B89, W56. 

[”11 publish the names of the first 20 answers that agree with mine 
in this column in the next issue, together with the way they are 
paired. Send your pairings to Robert T. Gordon, P.O. Box 160354, 
sacramento, CA 95816. (By the way, after you have the cards ready 


for the 17 score group, give yourself three minutes to do the pair- 


ings. Be sure to be interrupted twice. 


BE A PATRON 


From the USCF you get a rating and a magazine, but the organiza- 
tional and promotional aspects of northern California chess centers 
around CalChess. CalChess coordinates the tournament schedule; it 
prods organizers to better efforts; through this magazine it provides 
a means of advertising tournaments. 

Calchess does more than that. It stimulates scholastic chess activity 
and is organizing a high school league for northern California. Thus 
it is working to provide a pool of players who know the game and 
may enter into adult play as well. It is planning a circuit with addi- 
tional prizes for tournament entrants. 

CalChess could do more, but doing more costs money. This 
magazine is no inexpensive operation itself. We need more money to 
do our job right. You can be a Patron Member for a cost of $25 a 
year. In return your name will be printed bi-monthly in the Patron 
Roll of Honor in this magazine. In addition we will mail your 
magazine first class, which gives added security that you will get the 
issue and get it fast, also it will then be forwarded if you move — 
which a bulk mailed magazine is not. 

Your $25 patron membership will give you the comfort of knowing 
that you are putting something back into the game which has given 
you so much pleasure. For such a great game chess is very inexpen- 
sive. You can get a board for the cost of three golf bolls, and unless 
you play a very bad game, you are not apt to drive your board into 
the water. A clock and set cost less than a golf bag, and you are not 
even allowed to bring clubs to tournaments. Chess cannot thrive on 
good wishes, though. Give that little extra to keep it alive (Send to 
Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821) (That way 
you'll get your first class mailing right away.) 
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CALCHESS TEAM CHAMPIONSHIPS 

The CalChess Team Championships, held April 25-26 in Walnut 
Creek, had two sections of teams. Hans Poschmann directed. 

In the top division the Fremont **A”” team had a 3/4-Y match 
score and notched 13 game points to outpace the San Jose ‘‘A’’ team 
in a five team tourney. 

Best first board was Martin Sullivan, best second board Kerry 
Lawless, and best third board was Kenny Fong—all of Fremont. Bill 
Chesney won board four honors for San Jose “A.” 

In the second division the ‘‘Hayward Opposition’’ had no objec- 
tion to taking first with a 5-0 match sweep. The Lakeview Chess Club 
came second with a 4-1 match score, and the Fremont **B" team was 
third with 3-2. 

The Hayward team. also won board prizes on first board, Robert 
Phillips; third board, Jerry Rogers; and fourth board, Joseph 
Sanders. Best second board was Ed Sheffield of the Fremont ‘‘B’’. 


14th SAN JOSE CITY COLLEGE OPEN 

Directed by Francisco and Amada Sierra the 14th San Jose City 
College Open drew a strong field to the campus. 

In the Open Section Jay Whitehead, San Francisco, Elliott 
Winslow, San Francisco, and Thomas Weissbein, Berkeley scored 
5-1 for $366 each; while Peter Biyiasas, San Francisco and James 
Mac Farland, Sacramento had 4!^s for $41. 

First Expert was Jerry Walls, Berkeley for $100 while Richard 
Koepcke, San Jose, Robert Karnisky, Palo Alto, and Timothy Roth, 
Clovis were half a point back with 4-2's to earn $30 each plus a $30 
gift certificate. 

Under 1800 went to George Church, Jr. of San Antonio, TX and 
John Dimick, Los Gatos at 2-4 for $20 each. Unrated David Hardie, 
Palo Alto went 12-44 for $38. 

In the A section it was Vera Frenkel, Monterey 512-12 for $200 
with Second to Fifth Donald Urquhart, San Jose, Jaroslav Skrenek, 
Berkeley, Umesh Joglekar, San Jose, and Mike Cardillo, San Jose 
had 4-2 for $45.50 each. 

In the B Section William Burkhart, Shore Acres, 5-1 for $200 was 
trailed by Michael Pace, Campbell and Lucy Collier Stanford at 
4V5-1!^ for $70 each. 

In the C Section first was John Therriault, Mare Island, 5-1 for 
$80. Second to fourth were Colin Hurt, Palo Alto, Steven Flanders, 
Santa Clara, and Thomas Eicher, Moss Beach 4% for $31.67. 

In the 1400 to Unrated Section Thomas Manning, Davis had 5-1 
for $40. at 4-2 was Tom Ghormley, Sacramento for $25. Third was 
Duane Freer, Las Vegas, NV at 3% for $20. Best E was David Mur- 
phy, San Jose at 4-2 for $25. Best Unrated was Harry Beilin, 
Oakland also 4-2 for $25. 


Ben Gross played at the board next to me at least four, maybe five 
rounds of the tournament. While I was struggling with opponents 
who had a genius for finding moves I never even considered, he was 
pinning and winning and generally showing basic chess at its most 
productive. ‘‘How does he do it?’’ I wondered. He plays well, as this 
11th round game demonstrates. White acts on the adage that it is bet- 
ter to have a bad plan than no plan at all. Gross plans a little more 
deeply and mops up in good style. 

Nimzoindian Defense; J. Peterson—B.Gross: 1 c4, e6; 2 Nc3, bó; 
3 Nf3, Bb7; 4 d4, Nf6; 5 e3, Bb4. 

This is the third opening to be entered—from an Owen's Defense 
to a Queen's Indian to a Nimzoindian. Part of the fun of modern 
play is transposing around. 

6 Bd3, 0-0; 7 0-0, Bc3; 8 bc, c5; 9 Qc2, d$. 

Black hews to the strategy of keeping the light center squares 
under control. Here White should hew to the strategy of gaining in- 
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_ Was no Santa Claus. The threat is 28 ..., 


LERA Memorial Day Class 
Jim Hurt Directed the Memorial Day Class/Open, held at the 
LERA Recreation Center in Sunnyvale May 23-25. Results: 


Open Section 
1-3 Jeremy Silman, Charles Powell, Elliott Winslow 5-1. 
4-7 Gabriel Sanchez, Erik Osbun, Boris Siff, Manuel Joseph 47^. 
1st Expert Subu Subramaniam 4. 
Ist A Robert Taylor 3%. 
** A" Section 
1-2 Donald Urquhart, Philip Dean 5-1. 
3-5 John Bidwell, Richard Roloff, Brad Taylor 41⁄2. 


“B” Section 
1-2 Thomas Patrias, Stephen Koto 5-1. 
3 Frank Hanley 41⁄2. 
4-11 Edgar Sheffield, Francisco Sierra, Patrick McKenzie, William 
Burkhart, Mark Youtsey, Fred Leffingwell, Laszlo Szalvay, Colin 
Appleby 4. 


1 Bob Shiner 6-0. 


2 Dennis Elrod 4^. 


3-6 Jamie Calvin, Timothy Parr, Colin Hurt, Kenneth pem 4. 


““D-E-Unrated”” Section 
] David Duncan 5-1. 
2-7 Neil Korpusik, Richard Bernstein, Jim Matheny, Kenneth Field, 
Daniel Edmonson, Ken Webb 4. 


Q-Side Attack cont. 


assaulting forces. The extra pawn garnered on the queen-side 
becomes a big factor too. 

White could now have put on the clamps by 36 Rh3, Kg8; 37 Rh8!, 
Kh8; 38 Qh3, Kg8; 39 Qg4, Kh8; 40 Rc3. Instead he took a more pro- 
saic but still winning route. 

36 Nf8, Qf8; 37 Rc7, Rg7; 38 Rfc3, Qf6; 39 Rc8, Rg8; 40 Rh3, 
Kg7; 41 Rc7, Kg6; 42 Rch7, Qg5; 43 Qb6, Rbf8; 44 Qd6, Rf6; 45 
R3h6 1-0 

The queen-side attack is not necessarily more desirable than other 
operations, but it is an important weapon in the arsenal of any 
player. Like any attack, it is born of necessity. The are some situa- 
tions where that is the side of the board where your pieces can find 
the most activity. 

The goals of queen-side attacks often dovetail into one operation, 
but they all have uses which may justify the attack for that reason 
alone. 

1. To win material. 

2. To exchange pieces which might otherwise be useful attacking 
your king. 

3. To gain space and, thereby, an important end game advantage. 


U.S. Open concluded. 


itiative on the kingside by 10 cd, ed; 11 NeS. Instead he tries a queen- 
side attack which Gross parries neatly. 
10 Ba3?!, Nbd7; 11 Rabl, rauf 12 cd, ed; 13 Rfc1, Rfe8; 14 c4. 

He must open lines since 14 ..., cá would award the queen-side to 
Black without compensation. 

14 ..., dc; 14 Bc4, Be4; 16 Bd3, Rac8; 17 Be4, Ne4. 

White should make a stab by 18 Ne5, Ne5; 19 Qe4, Nc4; 20 Qd3, 
Na3. Now he starts getting pushed around by Black's light-squared 
strategy. Better a good plan than a bad one. 

18 Qc4, Qb7; 19 h3, cd; 20 Qd4, Ndf6; 21 Rc8, Rc8; 22 Rd1, h6; 23 
Bb2, Qa6. 

Although White has shifted to the kingside offensive, Black is go- 
ing to get there first—on the light squares. 

24 Ne5, Qe2; 25 Ng4, Rc2; 26 Qd8, Kh7; 27 Bf6, Nf2 0-1. 

Black's last move was the chess equivalent of proving that there 
Nh3 and mate next. 








San Jose State University Fall Tournament 


Directed by Francisco and Amada Sierra and held September 26-7. 
Results: 


] Peter Biyiasas, San Francisco 4-0 $435. 

2 Charles Powell, San Francisco 3! $190. 

3-8 Elliott Winslow, San Francisco; Tom Dorsch, Hayward; Subu 
Subramaniam, Berkeley; Steven Cross, Marin Co.; Robert Sferra, 
San Jose; Renard Anderson, Sunnyvale 3 $40. 


** A Section 
1 Richard Canty, Albany 3'4-'% $180. 
2-5 Donald McLane, Petaluma; Dill Davis, Petaluma; Pranab Das, 
San Jose; Fred Sanchez, San Jose 3 $45. 


“B” Section 
1 Alireza Moarrab 4-0 $185. 
2-5 Andrew Lazarus, Oakland; Raymond Howard, Redwood City; 
Harvey Becker, Sunnyvale; Christopher Au, Walnut Creek 3 $50. 


TOS Section 
1-2 Ken Maeda, Sacramento; Scott Rice, San Jose 34 $82.50. 
3-5 John Holmes, Santa Clara; Ronald Higa, Soquel; Alan Purvis, 
San Jose 3 $25. 

1400 to Unrated Section 
Duane Freer, Nevada 3% $25. 
2-3 Bruce Tritch, Campbell; Curtis Yettick, San Jose 3 $22.50. 


(Under 1200 prize) Matthew Haws, Cupertino 3 $25 (Unrated prize) 


Tony Ladd 2% $20. 
San Jose Open May 30-31 


Results: 

Open Section 
1-3 Peter Biyiasas, Bill Chesney, Richard Lobo 3%-. 
4-6 Charles Powell, Borel Menas, Boris Siff. 


“A” Section 
1 J. Scott Innes 32-12. 
2-5 R. Bleszynski, D. Cater, P. Degen, L. Dutcher 3. 
“B” Section 
1 Thomas Patrias 375-14. 
2-3 D. King, L. Weston 3. 
“C” Section 
1 J. McMann 32-1. 
2 J. Sotirhos 3. 
3 C. Hurt 212. 
4-5 J. Kesey, A. Purvis 11⁄2. 
“D-E-Unrated” Section 
1 David Hardie 32-1. 
2-4 T. Rumph, J. Sierra, F. Solatan 3. 
Here is an upset victory from the tourney. 


Caro-Kann Defense; G. Sanchez—J. Silman; 1 e4, c6; 2 d4, d5; 3 


SUMARES COMMEMORATIVE TOURNEY 
BY James V. Eade 


John Sumares has done more for chess than many a master, We 
are aware of his public relations skill and his ability to package and 
deliver outstanding tournaments (LeBaron, U.S. Open, Spring 
Classic), but we might overlook his most distinguishing attritube — 
that of operating a chess club securely in the black. 

Although the Santa Clara Chess Club is far more than a one man 
show, (We certainly owe a debt to Mrs. Pat Mayntz) we held the first 
John A. Sumares tournament solely in his honor. 

The runaway winner was John Peterson with 4% points, followed 
by James Eade and Fred Mayntz with 3. In all, the tournament had 
nine round-robin sections. | 

Section II saw Robert Karnisky and Neil Regon out in front and 
Michael Ogush came first in Section III followed by Michael 
DuDash. 

Thomas Patrias and Doug Walker tied for first in Section IV while 
Jonathan Tolentino won Section V and Ronald Self took second. 

Section VI winners were Ronald Harbeck and Antone Esteban. 
Todd Rumph outdistanced both Martin Weiss and John G. Peterson 
in Section VII, and Paul Lukeian captured Section VIII, followed by 
Leonard Sprinkles. Ken Field won Section IX with unrated Jim 
Matheny in second place. 

The club takes as much pride in the competitive nature of our tour- 
naments as it does in the quality of play. Some games may illustrate 
the fighting chess which results: 

Philidor Defense: K. Binkley—J.Eade: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 d4, 
Nf6; 4 Nc3, Nbd7; 5 Bc4, Be7. 

The standard setup for Philidor's Defense. My sources for this 
game were two Teichman — Nimzovich games — which Kevin pro- 
mptly varies from. | 

6 Ng5, 0-0; 7 Bf7, Rf7; 8 Ne6, Qe8; 9 Nc7, Qd8; 10 Na8, B6? 

Larsen, among others, insists on 10 ..., b5! 

11 0-0, Bb7; 12 Nb6, ab. 

It later becomes clear that if Black had not surrendered his third 
a n oce to favorable endings would have been possible, 

I expected excellent piece play after this but Binkley coolly li- 
quidates and survives because of the damage his KN inflicted before 
its capture. 

14 de, Ne5; 15 Nd5, Nd5; 16 ed, Bc5; 17 Kh1, Qd5. 

If Black had his QRP this would suffice. 

18 Od5, Bd5; 19 h3!, Nf3! 

If 20 Rdl, Nd4; 21 c3, Ne2; 22 Rd5, Rf1; 23 Kh2, Bgl; 24 Khl, 
Bf2; 25 Kh2, Bg3 mates. 

20 gf, Bf3; 21 Kh2, Rf6? 

Black is mistaken; it is not his choice to play for the win. He must 
take the perpetual check. 

22 Bg5, Rf5; 23 Bh4, g5; 24 Bf2. 

I had missed this and now must cede a tempo. 

24 ..., Bd6; 25 Bg3, Bc5; 26 Rael, h5; 27 ReS, Re5; 28 Be5, g4; 29 
hg, hg; 30 Kg3 1-0 | 

Caro-Kann Defense: S. Smallwood-J. Peterson: 1 e4, c6 2 d4, d5; 
3 Nc3, de; 4 Ned, Nd7; 5 Nf3, Ngf6; Nf6, Nf6; 7 Be2. 

More usual would be 7 Ne5, Bf5; 8 Bc4, e6; 9 0-0, Nd7 with equali- 
ty. 

7 ..., Bf5; 8 0-0, e6; 9 Bg5, Be7; 10 Rel, h6; 11 Bh4, 0-0; 12 c3. 

White's treatment of the opening is not particularly ambitious but 
otherwise it is difficult to criticize. 

12 ..., Qc7; 13 Ne5, c5; 14 Rc1, Rac8; 15 Bf3, Rfd8; 16 Bg3, Bd6; 


17 h3, Qb8; 18 Qe2, cd; 19 cd, Rc1; 20 Rc1, Rc8! 

Simplification eases Black's task and is possible because of the 
organic strength of his position. 

21 Rc8, Qc8; 22 Bh4, Qc1, 23 Kh2, b6; 24 Bg3, Qc2. 

Black continues to simplify. 

25 Qc2, Bc2; 26 Nc6, Bg3; 27 fg? . 

A decision White must have regretted. 

27 ..., 85; 28 g4, Bed; 29 Bed, Ned; 30 Ne5, b5; 31 Nc6, a4. 

Generally speaking in knight endings it is favorable to chase the 
pawns in this manner, but White goes overboard and nearly gets his 
knight trapped. Another example of how generalizations often do 
more harm than good. 
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Nd2, ed; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 NÍ6, gf; 6 ce, Bf5; 7 Ne2, Nd7; 8 Ng3, Bg6; 9 
h4, h5; 10 Be2, Qa5; 11 b4, Qc7; 12 Rh3, a5; 13 Kfl, e6; 14 Bh5, 
Bh5; 15 Nh$5, ab; 16 cb, Bb4; 17 Rb3, Bd6; 18 Qf3, Qa5; 19 Nf6, 
Nf6; 20 Qf6, Qh5; 21 Bg5, b5; 22 d5!, Kd7; 23 de, Kc7; 24 Rd3, 
Rad8; 25 Radl, Qg4; 26 Qf7 1-0. 
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Keys to Symbola 
(27) = Dates in parentheses dre tentative. 

(X) - The column of capital letters at the right refers to 
the list of tournament organizers. (These are mail- 
addresses, not tournament sites.) 

p9/ * 8ee advertisement on the indicated page. 

y/ = See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue. 

CAPS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that 
CalChess membership is required, 


JANUARY 

9-10 San Rafael Chess Cheapo (AM) 
23-24 Sacramento Sacramento Open (RG) 
30-1 Chico Chico Open (DR) 


TOURNAMENT DIRECTOR'S NOTEBOOK 
PAIRINGS 


White listed first: 


41-2, 37-8, 44-10, 46-12, 13, 47, 50-16, 19-53, 49-23, 31-59, and 61 to 
pla, the top player in the 1% score Group. No pairing that violates 
the rules. 

If you did the pairings yourself (and did not just look at the 
““answer””) the problem became immediately apparent: 14 of the nine- 
teen players had white twice. The question was: how to give as many 
as possible two whites and two blacks? (Rule 7: equilization of colors 
takes priority over alternation). By this pairing sequence 13 had 
equality, 4 had three whites, and only 1 had three blacks. Also, there 
is only one time that the higher ranked player did not have his due 
color. Besides that, the greatest ‘‘dip’’ from one position to another 
was three (the 49-23 pairing), which is the greatest that the Directors 
in Northern California will allow. . 

In all, I feel that these pairings are reasonable, logical, and within 
the spirit of the rules. (For this article, I made new pairing cards and 
did the pairings ‘‘from scratch.’’ The pairings were identical with the 
pairings in the tournament. This was a tournament I played and did 
not direct.) I did the pairings in 4% minutes. What was your time? 


RW RAY WHEELER 618 I St., Sparks NV 84931. 


TY TED YUDACUFSKI (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 
1308, Monterey CA 93940 (408) 372-9790. 


DW DENNIS WAJCKUS (Fresno CC) 736 N. Farris, Fresno 


93728 (209) 233-8710 


RSW 


TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 
REVISED LIST 


AB ALAN BENSON (UC Campus CC) 2420 Atherton St. #1 
Berkeley CA 94704 (415) 843-0661. 

AG ALAN GLASSCOE (Berkeley CC) 4149 Howe St ., Oakland 
CA 94611. 

AH ALBERT HANSEN (415) 342-1137. 

AM ART MARTHINSEN (Ross Valley CC) # Locksley Lane, 
San Rafael CA 94901. 

AS AMADA SIERRA 663 Bucher Av., Santa Clara CA 95051 
(408) 241-1447. 

BP BRYCE PERRY (Palo Alto CC) P.O. Box 11306A, Palo 
Alto CA 94306. 

BR BRUCE ROUGH (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Ac- 
tivities, 3835 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento CA 95822. 

CF CLEMENT FALBO (Santa Rosa CC) 5437 Alta Monte Dr., 
Santa Rosa CA 94704. 

GM GERRY MARTIN, 7711 Quinby Way, Sacramento, CA 
95823 (916) 422-7595. 


HB HANS BORNN, 498 S. Baxlev, Porterville, CA 93257 (209) 
784-3820. 

DH DAVID HUMPAL (Merced CC) 1695 Union Av., Merced 
CA 95340 (209) 723-3920. 

DR DICK ROWE (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Av. Apt. B, Chico 
CA 95926. 

FM FRED MUOLLO (San Jose CC) 5725 Calmor Av. #3, San 
Jose CA 95123 

FS FRANCISCO SIERRA (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State) 
663 Bucher Av. Santa Clara CA 95051 (408) 241-1447. 

GK GEORGE KOLTANOWSKI, 1200 Gough St., Apt/3D, San 
Francisco CA 94109. 

HP HANS POSCHMANN (Fremont CC) 4621 Seneca Park 
Av., Fremont CA 94538. 


JH JIM HURT (Lera CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale CA 


94088. 
JS JOHN SUMARES (Santa Clara CC) 741 Pomerov 
Ave. Santa Clara. CA 95051 


KK KEN KIESELHORST (Morro Bay CC) Box 1372, Atasca- 
dero CA 93422 (805) 466-5080. 


MB MAX BURKETT (California Chess Bulletins) 1009 MacAr- 


thur Blvd., Oakland CA 94610 (415) 832-8247. 


MG MIKE GOODALL, 2420 Atherton St.. #6. Berkeley. € 


90704 (415) 548-9082. 


MS MARK SINZ (Stanford Univ. CC) P.O. Box 10632, Stan- 


ford CA 94305. 


MAX WILKERSON (Mechanics’ Inst. CC) 57 Post St. #407, 
San Francisco CA 94104 (415) 421-2258. 


PH PFTER D. HESS, 1470 Majestic Dr., Reno, NV 89503 (702) 
747-6726. 


RG ROBERT T. GORDON (Sacramento CC) P.O. Box 
160354, Sacramento, CA 95816 (916) 455-3662 (916) 
452-1226 


RM ROB McCARTER (Santa Rosa CC) 2864 Bardy Rd., Santa 


Rosa CA 95404. 


RAMONA SUE WILSON P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento, 
CA 95816 (916) 452-1226 (916) 455-3662 


Merced CC — Fridays 7-11 Scouthut Applegate Park near 26th and 
M Streets, Merced. David Humpal (209) 723-3920. 
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Changes of address: This magazine is not 
automatically forwarded — even when you notify the 
post office. You must also notify us. 


Places to Play in Northern California 


Note: Places to play in the East Bay, North Bay, North Coast, and 
South Coast are listed in February, June and October. Places to play 
in the West Bay, South Bay, and Central Valley are listed in April, 
August and December. Contact the editor to keep these listings up to 
date. 


West Bay 

Daly City CC — Tuesdays, 145 Westlake Drive. Carl Barton 
TD,(415) 731-9171. 

Mechanics Institute CC — Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to midnight; Sundays, noon to 10 p.m. 57 
Post St. (4th floor). Max Wilkerson. 

San Francisco City College CC — Wednesdays, 1-4 p.m., Student 
Union, City College of San Francisco. Ulf Wosiner, faculty advisor, 
(415) 239-3518 (days). 

Burlingame-San Mateo CC — Thursdays 7:30-11:30 Burling>~ 
Recreation Center; 850 Burlingame Avenue — (415) 342-11? ` 


Palo Alto CC — Mondays, 7 p.m., Lucie Stern Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thusdays, 7 p.m., Mitchell Park 
Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry TD, (415) 493-3833. 

Sunnyvgie: LERA CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m. Lockheed ::sinloyees 
Recreation Association Auditorium, Java and Mathiica Sis., Jin; 
Hurt TD, P. O. Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 94088. 


Ross Valley CC: Wednesdays 7-10 p.m. San Rafael Community 

Center 618 B Street, San Rafael: Michael Hartnett (415) 454-5414. 

: South Bay 

San Jose CC - Fridays, 7 - 1 a.m. N.Bascom Avenue (The Blind 
Center rear of Clover Hill Lyons); San Jose. Roy Bobbin (408) 
578-8067. 

San Jose City College CC — For information contact Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

San Jose State University CC — Fridays, 4-6:30 p.m., Games 
Area, Student Union, 9th St. and San Fernando Avenue. Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

Santa Clara CC — Wednesdays, 7 p.m. to 1 a.m., Buchser HS 
Library, 3000 Benton Street. John Sumares TD, (408) 296-5392. 

Santa Clara County CC — 2nd Saturdays 6:30 p.m., Allstate Sav- 
ings, 2500 Prunneridge Avenue, Santa Clara. Francisco Sierra TD, 
(408) 241-1447. 

Sacramento Valley 


Chico CC — Thursdays, 7 to 11 p.m., Room A-208, Chico Sr. HS,, 


901 Esplanade. Dick Rowe TD, (916) 343-2696. 

Sacramento CC — Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m., Clunie Clubhouse, 
Alhambra and F Streets. Ramona Sue Wilson TD, (916) 922-8278. 

Woodiand CC — Fridays (except 2nd Friday) ? to 11 p.m. Heart 
Federal Savings Community Cottage, 130 Court Street. E. G. Nor- 
tham or John Alexanders TDs, (916) 662-6930 or 662-6865. 

Modesto CC — Tuesdays, 7-11 p.m., Modesto Community Ser- 
vice Center, 808 East Morris Avenue. Robert Raingruber TD, (209) 
527-0657. 


River city CC: Thursdays 6-12 p.m. Games People Play; 1433 


Fulton Avenue, Sacramento: Scott 486-8238. 
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The SUPERB/University of California, Berkeley Campus 


Chess Club is reopening the Winter Quarter on January 
8th. 

Each Thursday evening the club features 5-minute 
chess tourneys with only a $1 entry fee. 
TF "ub is also hosting the following events: 


Labor Day 
Class Championships 
September 5-7 


For further information write or call: 
Dioctor Alan Benson 
cio SUPERB/U.S. Berkeley CC 
304 Eshelman Hali 

J.S. Berkeley, CA 94720 

(415) 624-7477 or 843-0661 


Sponsored by 





BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 


Meets Fridays 7:30 to ] a.m. 


2001 Allston Way Berkeley, CA 94704 


USCF-RATED GAMES 


ALAN 
(415) 


GLASSCOE, DIRECTOR 


654-8108 
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CHESS VOICE 


4125 Zephyr Way Telephone: 
Sacramento, Ca 9582! (916) 484-6354 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single cupies are available at $1.50 an issue 
from the editor. 

Opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined con- 
tributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official views of 
the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically iden- 
tified as such. 

Copyright 1982 by R. E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that 
any portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess 
periodical of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to 
the author (artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When you move, the post office neither forwards the magazine 
nor notifies us. Therefore, it is imperative that you notify us at 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. Please include old address as 
well as new. 


CALCHESS MEMBERSHIPS 


A one year subscription is $8 for all adult northern Californians 
and for subscribers out of state. This also provides the right to par- 
ticipate in CalChess required tournaments (note: out of staters and 
southern Californians may participate in such tournaments if they 
belong to their state association. Outside of northern California 
other state associations provide reciprocal privileges.) 

Northern California juniors may subscribe at $4 and still achieve 
full tournament membership in CalChess. A junior is anyone under 
18 at the time of subscription/membership. 


Send subscriptions to Chess Voice; 4125 


Zephyr Way; Sacramento, 
CA 95821. ee 


HOW TO BECOME A CALCHESS AFFILIATE 


Any northern California chess club may become an affiliate for $5 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles the 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championships. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Pre-printed flyers $25 (up to 7 x 14 inches). Full Page $40, Half 
page $20, Quarter page $10, Eighth page $5. Camera ready copy is 
appreciated. 
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Cal Chess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 





CHESS ASSOCIATION 
Chairman: Ramona W. Gordon 
Vice-Chairman: — R.E. Fauber 
Treasurer: Bryce Perry 
Chess Voice: R.E. Fauber 
Memberships: Frank Hamaker 
Tournaments: Alan Benson 
Clearinghouse: Ramona W. Gordon 
Club Matches: Hans Poschmann 
Youth: John Marks 
Postal Chess Director: Tyler K.Kelly 
Publicity Director: | Fred Muollo 


Immediate Past Chairmah: 


Recording Secretary: 


Mike Goodall 
Breen Mullins 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern California. 


¡5324 


The First Annual 
Northern California Scholastic 
Chess Team Championship 
Invitational Tournament 


Will be held in San Francisco on May 26, 1982 at the Marine 
Memorial Club. 

The teams to be invited will be the elementary, junior high, and 
high school teams that have been established as the champions of 
their county or group of counties where scholastic chess is or i 
becoming an established interscholastic sport. 

The tournament will be sponsored and funded by the Kolty Youth 
Chess Foundation, and it will be conducted under the auspices of the 
Northern California Chess Association, representing the United 
States Chess Federation in northern California. Mike Goodal will 
direct. 

The elementary, junior high, and high school teams will compete 
in separate sections. Each team will consist of four players and a 
(non-playing) adult coach or team sponsor. The tournament will bea 
four round Swiss type tournament with teams matched against each 
other by random selection. The sixteen top Northern California 
teams in each of the three categories will be invited. 

San Francisco, San Mateo, and Santa Clara Counties have 
presently established tournaments for selecting their County Cham 
pions. Schools from other countries in Northern California that 
would like to be considered for invitation should write for informa 
tion to the Scholastic Chess Chairman; 

John Marks 

P.O. Box 1266 

Aptos, CA 95003 

Applications should be received by 1 March 1982. If there is only 
one applicant from a county, arrangements will be made for tha! 


school to enter an inter-county match with other schools in a similar | 


situation. 

Engraved plaques will be awarded to the winning schools and the 
individual team members. Other prizes (Chess Computers, clocks, 
sets, books, etc.) will be awarded if funds are available. THERE 
WILL BE NO ENTRY FEES OR OTHER CHARGES TO THE 
SCHOOLS INVOLVED. 
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Letters 


Where's My Magazine Revisited 


To Whom it may concern: 

The last Chess Voice I received was the June-July, 1981 edition. I 
renewed my membership for 2 years on 9/21/81 in Sunnyvale 
through Jim Hurt. 

Enclosed check for $25 for a year's patron membership. Hope Ill 
get some mag in near future. 

Merry Xmas 

Ursula Foster, Modesto 


Gentlemen: 

I have not received a copy of Chess Voice since the June-July, 1981 
issue. Your magazine is too good for me to miss a single copy. 

Will you please adjust your mailing list so I will be sure to receive 
future issues? 

Thank you, 

John Parkes, Guilderland, NY 

The postal delivery was able to bring my August-November issue 
to me this morning. Amazing that even with the increased rates, 
delivery is so very slow. My April-June issue of Earthquake Reports 
came in November, well after some of the functions decribed in it!! 

And, enclosed is my check for renewal at the $8.00 rate. Having so 
many things to keep me busy, even though retired, don't get to play 
through all the valuable games in the excellent magazine; it is certain- 
ly worth the price. 

Lawrence A. Lane 

Albany, CA 


Dear Editor, 

Why are we not receiving our Chess Voice? April and May was my 
last issue! 

Most of us (members) receive your magazine so late we miss the 
tournaments. 

Chess Voice was never so late before!!! 

We are disgusted! 

Signed, 

CalChess Members 

The last letter was particularly unfortunate, since it was 
anonymous throughout. We don't mind people being mad at us; it is 
not a unique experience. We wish they would sign their names 
because we don't hold it against them. Had we known we might have 
helped them. Had their memberships expired? We don't know. If 
they were current, they should have gotten their June-July magazine. 
Most people get their magazines, and we stay up late at night 
pasting labels and carefully sorting so that the post office does 
not throw out a 941 — magazine because it arrived in the 945 — 
area, We try to help wherever possible, but we cannot help unless 
we know who needs it. 

The other two letters are just too heart-warming for words, and 
they are typical of a dozen phone calls. You explain the problems — 
the autumn breakdown — and they are very sympathetic. Three peo- 
ple even sent us renewals after our conversations. That is real support 
of chess and CalChess. 

Naturally, getting a patron membership because we fouled up is a 
temptation to foul up again, but we believe it is better to earn your 
patron members. At this writing we expect to have this issue out at its 
scheduled time, which will be only three weeks after we mailed the 
last one. 

Each issue takes at least 200 hours of work plus phone calls > 
which are partly social and hard to log. That is my 200. Joan puts in 
some 50-60 plus the eight hours we jointly put in on mailing. Five 


. weeks out of a two month span is a lot of work. Your kindness ir. 


understanding our difficulties is greatly appreciated. We shall try our 
best to see that you get your magazine in timely fashion and to try to 
have good material in it. 
Your support, understanding, and kindness are part of a vital 
chemistry which may make chess in northern California better and 
more rewarding than ever. Thank you. Thank you very much. 


First CalChess Circuit 
Standings 


The first results from the CalChess Circuit are in. It includes only 
one tournament, as shuffling the papers on the Capps Memorial 
has prevented Hans Poschmann, our rating statistician from rank- 
ing it yet. Also Jim Hurt's LERA Thanksgiving tournament results 
have not been ranked and reported to CV. These should alter the 
standings considerably as new names appear. 

REMEMBER, YOU MUST BE A MEMBER IN GOOD STAND- 
ING AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1982 TO QUALIFY FOR CIRCUIT 
PRIZES. DON”T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP LAPSE. IT COULD 
COST YOU MONEY. YOU ONLY EARN POINTS WHEN YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP IS CURRENT. 


Expert 
Steve Levine 46.5 
Manuel Joseph 372 
Masatoshi Eubank 31.0 
R.E. Fauber 31.0 
Peter Hess 31.0 
A Class 
Hiawatha Bradley 30.0 
Zoran Lazetich 30.0 
Charles Brunton 25.0 
Dalton Peterson 25.0 
B Class 
Scott Greene 24.0 
Alan Schulze 18.0 
Robert Sphar 18.0 
Ursula Foster 16.0 
Calixto Magaday 16.0 
Carl E. McDonald 16.0 
Douglas Robbins 16.0 
Louis Schafer 16.0 
Carolyn Withgitt 16.0 
C Class 
Dennis Alston 12.8 
Carol Welch 12.8 
Ken Maeda 9.6 
D Class 
Mike Riedel 7.8 
Joe Lumibao 2.6 
E Class and below 
Eugene Smotkin 6.6 
Roger Damm 4.4 
Anthony Durgen 4.4 
Ben McClure 4.4 


ATTENTION ORGANIZERS 

You must forward copies of your tournament cross tables to Hans 
Poschmann if they are to be ranked. Failure to do so may make 
many players angry with you since players earn points with every 
tournament. Either a Xerox of the tournament wall charts or of the 
USCF printout of your tournament results will do: 

Hans Poschmann 

4621 Seneca Park Avenue 

Fremont, CA 94538 


REPORT FROM MERANO 


by GM Lev Alburt 


The Karpov-Korchnoi match is now over, and Anatoly Karpov re- 
mains the world champion after a 6-2 drubbing of Viktor Korchnoi. 
No one mourns its speedy termination. The chess was bad. Here eye- 
witness Lev Alburt offers some post-match speculations on why the 
match took the course it did and a review of developments in the 
openings played, notably the Queen's Gambit and Ruy Lopez. 


Merano 





After the Match 


Karpov's conference, where he skillfully avoided all unpleasant 
questions (more than half the journalists really wanted to know the 

















Openings Review 


As could be foreseen Karpov used 1 e4 as his main weapon witt 
White. The primary struggle was against the Open Ruy Lopez (as ir 










truth about the Korchnoi boycott, Karpov's feelings about Korch- Baguio). Twice, in games 8 and 10 he played the Giuoco Piano while Fron 
noi’s family and the like), was well prepared. Karpov praised Korch- studying Korchnoi's novelty of game 6, and once in game 12 he Bc2, B! 
noi as a chess player and gave himself the appearance of objectivity. essayed 1 c4. An il 
By contrast he denigrated Gary Kasparov by saying that Kasparov This game took the course 1 c4, Nf6; 2 Nc3, d5 (after 2 ..., eSit 1978 bi 
considers himself to play better than he really does. That statement would be very likely to be an easy draw as has occurred before in 13 N 
was a hint to sport and party bosses and to other grandmasters which Karpov-Korchnoi encounters); 3 cd, Nd5; 4 Nf3, Nc3; 5 be, g This 
means: ‘‘I don’t like the guy; don't help him or. . .”” (creating a kind of Gruenfeld with some differences from the importi 
Korchnoi behaved very well at his press conference. He spoke classical Gruenfeld lines); 6 d4, c5; 7 e3, Bg7; 8 Bb5, Nd7 (.., 1980-8! 
about his family's tragedy. He also made some speculations about Bd7!?); 9 0-0, 0-0; 10 a4, 26; 11 Bd3, b6?!; 12 Rb1, Bb7; 13 e4 yield After 
the match. He thought something — probably telepathy — affected White a distinct advantage. Nf4, F 
him during some games. Black could have avoided 8 Bb5 by not playing 76 ..., c5, butin this soon g 
I suppose it is possible, as are other methods of disturbing concen- case 7 Ba3 was possible. Later 8 ..., Nd7 and 10 ..., a6 are justifiedi; Afte 
tration such as lasers and ultra sound. Such devices exist in the Black plays 11 ..., e5 with equality. After 13 e4 Karpov got a typical White | 
USSR, and the only reason not to use them would be the fear of be- advantage all over the board, including chances for a winning attack, c3. Stil 
ing caught. The Soviets usually are ready to take such a risk. For ex- In games 8 and 10 Karpov played Giuoco Pianos which saw nọ lems a: 
ample at the 1976 Montreal Olympics, B. Onischenko, a fencer used special novelties. In game 8 Karpov played badly, losing tempo on find so 
a special foil so that the touche light appeared not only on contact moves like Bb3—c2 and h3. Korchnoi could have achieved an edgein 1981. 
but also when he pressed a hidden button. It was discovered and the middle game had he not traded queens. Karpov played better Fron 
Onischenko (police-captain, party member, Lenin Order cavalier) in game 10, and the draw was a logical result. At Bag 
was sent home to Kiev. It is clear that such a device was fabricated in The Petroff in game number four provided a theoretical novelty, line fo: 
a special laboratory at the request of big sport and party bosses. After 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nf6; 3 Ne5, d6; 4 Nf3, Ned; 5 d4, d5; 6 Bd3, Smyslc 
The Karpov-Korchnoi match was more important for the USSR Be7; 7 0-0, Nc6; 8 Rel, Bf5; 9 Bb5 (Timmann's invention) Korchni  Korchi 
than Onischenko's event in Montreal. Also there was almost no risk. improved Black's game with Bf6! and equalized after 10 Nbd2,04; — 11. 
The Soviets knew that Korchnoi had no real professional detective or 11 Nf1, Ne7; 12 c3, Ng6; 13 Bd3, Nd6. White has to find another 
anybody else who could warn or protect him. way to sharpen the struggle. 
Also possible were simpler methods such as doctoring Korchnoi's In game number two Korchnoi employed the Berlin Defense to the 
food or coffee with some drugs to make him sleepy or relaxed. Ruy Lopez, but the game proved the standard evaluation of a White 
Korchnoi really was relaxed, especially in his first four games. Maybe advantage. Karpov demonstrated this edge, however, in a very 
Karpov's joke that Dr. Zukhar was sending waves from Moscow educational way (see Chess Voice Aug.-Nov., '81 pp 59-60). 
made some sense. Zukhar is not a parapsychologist but a very good A brisker discussion took place between the two K's in the Open 
drug maker. Defense to the Ruy Lopez. 
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From this position game six continued 9 c3, Bc5; 10 Nbd2, 0-0; 11 
Bc2, Bf5; 12 Nb3, Bg6! 

An improvement over 12 ..., Bg4, which Korchnoi used at Baguio, 
1978 but looked bad after 13 h3, Bh5; 14 g4, Bg6; 15 Be4! 

13 Nfd4, Bd4; 14 cd, a5; 15 Be3, a4; 16 Ncl, a3!?; 17 b3, f6!? 

This combination of the two ideas ..., a4-a3 and ..., f7-f6 was an 
important novelty. In Romanishin-Yusupov, USSR Championship, 
1980-81 Black played 16 ..., a3; 17 b3, Nb4 with equality. 

After 18 ef, Qf6; 19 Ne2, Nb4; 20 Bbl, €7; 21 Qel, Rfe8; 22 
Nf4, Bf7; 23 Qcl, c5! Black got compensation for a pawn and 
soon gained the upper hand. 

After this game Karpov did not play the Lopez in his next three 
White games. Later he played 9 Nbd2 instead of the more popular 9 
c. Still it is unclear if Korchnoi's innovation solves all Black's prob- 
lems after 9 c3. Besides choosing Karpov's play, White can try to 
find something easier such as 13 a4 as in Geller-Timmann, Moscow, 
1981. 

From the diagram Karpov played 9 Nbd2,Nc5; 10 c3,d4; 11 Be6. 
At Baguio, 1978 Karpov played Zaitsev's shot 11 Ng5 when the best 
line for Black could be 11 ..., Qg5; 12 Qf3, 0-0-0! as in Timmann- 
Smyslov (Informant #28, 274). At Meran Karpov did not try it, and 
Korchnoi did not mind that. 


11..., Ne6; 12 cd, Ned4. 
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In games 14 and 16 Karpov played 13 Ne4. This natural move, ac- 
cording to Keene had been analyzed before Baguio and 13 ..., Qd5; 
14 Nd4, Qe4; 15 Ne6, fe; 16 Rel, Qf5; 17 g4, Qg6!; 18 Qf3, Rd8; 19 
Qc6, Kf7 (Murey) or even 13 ..., c5 are safe enough. Instead Korch- 
noi after 18 minutes thought replied 13 ..., Be7?!; 14 Be3, Nf3? in 
game 14. In game 16 he played 14 ..., Nf5. At this stage I guess this is 
the only move but still insufficient for equality. Karpov could gain an 
edge after 15 Qc2, 0-0; and 16 Radi (instead of Neg5). For example, 
16 ..., Ne3; 17 fe and Nfd4 or after queen moves even 17 Neg$5 as in 
the game but with an extra tempo. 

In game 18 Karpov did not try to find if Korchnoi would once 
more play 13 ..., Be7?! so, from the diagram, he played the novel 13 
a4. I guess this qualifies as a novelty, although a similar idea (12 a4 
instead of 12 cd) was enployed in Kuzmin — Dorfman — when 12 
..., dc was adequate. 


TI 


Yasser Seirawan was excellent, but Korchnoi's team was so badly 
organized that it is funny even to speak about his security — 
everything was possible and the Soviets had only to choose the best 
weapon. Korchnoi had no one even near the stature and astuteness of 
Ed Edmondson on his delegation. The key person was Petra 
Leeuwerik who was not competent. 

The match was chess on a lower level. Karpov played worse than 
usual, but Korchnoi's play was sometimes just terrible. Of course, 
his mistakes were typical for him, but imagine you've drunk a bottle 
of wine before the game. You'd play in your style, not in mine, but 
much weaker than usual. 

Although I do not believe Korchnoi deliberately blew the match 
because of some arrangements about his family, it was possible that a 
Soviet approached him and offered a deal just to make him nervous. 

Of course, I cannot prove all these statements, but they are very 
likely to be true because of Soviet traditions in sports and other 
endeavors. Korchnoi's relaxed behavior was hardly typical of him. 

cont. on p. 78 












alifornia Chess Bulletins 


Consists of complete scores of games from 
listed tournaments with ECO&Informant codes 


1981 Spring Price List FREE 
1981 Lone Pine $6.00 
1981 CalChess Masters Open $4.50 
1981 CalChess Championship $1.00 
1980 Olympiad US Games $1.75 
1980 Olympiad Selected Games $5.00 
1980 U.S. Championship $1.75 
1980 Lone Pine $4.00 
1980 Paul Masson $2.00 
1980 Re jkavik $3.25 
1980 Wijk aan Zee $3.50 
Advance Subscription: 1000 games $20.00 


MAX BURKETT, EDITOR 
BULLETIN CHESS CLUB 
5901 BROADWAY #21 
DAKLAND, CA. 94618 


Hardcover book specials! Orders under $20 
please add $1.00 for postage» list only 
Intl. Championship Chess(Kazic)$13.95 $5 


Solitaire Chess (Horowitz) $3.50 $2.50 
The Endings (Griffiths) $9.95 $4 
Chess to Enjoy (Soltis) $8.95 $4 
How to Play Endings (Barden) $7.95 $4 


Middle Game in Chess(Euwe)IorII$158 $7.508 
Improve Your * Fast (O'Kelly) $10.95 $7.50 
Assess Your + Fast (O'Kelly) $10.95 $7.50 


Neu titles from Englandl! 
Skara 1980 (A. Miles) 

USSR Champ. 1979 (Miles) $7.70 $7.00 
Buenos Aires 1979 (Miles) $5.95 $5.25 
Pirc for the Tourn.Player hard$1785 $16.50 

(Nunn) paper $10.50 $9.75 

English 1...P-K4 (Watson) $19.95 $19.00 
English 1...N-KB3 (Watson) $10.95 $10.50 
Calif. residents please add 6196 sales tax. 


$8.30 $7.50 








Merano cont. 


This 13 a4 is very typical for such positions and Korchnoi could ex- 
pect it and his team had (did?) analyzed it. It could not be a real 
refutation, but maybe White could obtain a small edge. It is now 
Black's turn to analyze. 

Korchnoi replied with his now **beloved" 13 ..., Be7 after more 
than 45 minutes meditation (I would prefer 13 ..,, C9 Or even 13 ..., 
Qd5!?); 14 Nd4, Nd4; 15 Ne4, Ne6!; 16 Be3, 0-0; 17 f4, Qdl. 

Even after 17 f4 Tal and others were not very pleased. Tal thought 
the game would be drawn, if Korchnoi did not over play his hand. As 
many times before, Korchnoi did just that on 18 Rfd1, Rfb8? The 
only logical justification for the queen trade was 18 ..., Rad8! when 
Black should not lose. For example 19 f5, Rd1; 20 Rd1, Rd8 and so 
forth. 


With Korchnoi as White 


With the exception of game 17, when he employed 1 Nf3 (which 
also led to the Queen’s Gambit Declined), Korchnoi exclusively 
employed 1 c4, and Karpov quickly pushed to play the QGD in all 
but game 15. In that game he played for safety and Korchnoi got a 
slight edge. 


Game 1: Korchnoi-Karpov QUEEN'S GAMBIT 
l c4 e6 2 Nc3 d5 3 d4 Be7 4 Nf3 Nf6 5 Bg5 
hé 6 Bh4 0-0 7 e3 b6 8 Rel Bb7 9 Be2 Nbd7 
10 cd ed 11 0-0 c5 12 de be 13 Qc2 Rc8 14 
Rfdl Ob6 15 Qbl Rfd8 16 Rc? 0e6 17 Ba3 Nh5 
18 Red2 Nxq3 19 hq Nf6 20 Qc? q6 21 Qa^ a6 
22 Bd3 Kg7 23 Bbl Qb6 24 a3 d4 25 Ne2 de 
26 fe ch 27 Ned* Qc7 28 Nh4 Qe5 29 Khl Kg8 
30 Ndf3 Qxg3 31 Rxd8+ Bxd8 32 Qb4 Be4 33 
Bxe4 Nxe4 34 Rd4& Nf2+ 35 Kgl Nd3 36 Qb7 
Rb8 37 Qd7 Bc7 38 Khl Rxb2 39 Rxd3 cd 40 
Qxd3 Qd6 41 Qe4 Qdl+ 42 Mgl Od6 43 Nhf3 
Rb5 and White resigned. 0-1 


Game 3: Korchnoi-Karpov QUEEN'S GAMBIT 
1 c4 e6 2 Nc3 d5 3 d4 Be7 4 Nf3 Nf6 5 Bg5 
h6 6 Bh4 0-0 7 e3 b6 8 Rel Bb7 9 Be2 de 10 
Bxc4 Nbd7 11 0-0 c5 12 Qe? a6 13 a^ Ne^ 14 
Nxe4 Bxe4 15 Bg3 0c8 16 de bc 17 Nd2 Bc6 
18 b3 Rd8 19 Bd3 0b7 20 f3 Nf6 21 Rfdl Nd5 








22 e4 Nb4 23 Bbl Be8 24 e5 Ncé6 25 Bf2 Nd4 
26 Bxd4 Rxd4 27 Be4 Bc6 28 Bxc6 Qxcé 29 
Nc4 Rad8 30 Rxd4 cd 31 0d3 Bb4 32 q3 Rb8 
33 Kg2 Bc3 34 Rbl 0d5 35 h4 h5 36 Kf2 Bbu 
37 Kg2 Be7 38 Rdl 0b7 39 Rb1 0d5 40 Rb2 
Bb4 41 Rbl Be7. Drawn, 4-4 


The Tartakover had an airing in games 1 and 3. In the first game 
Korchnoi played the wretched 1 2dc,whichhanded Black the advan. 
tage. Better was 12 Qc2 as in Hort—Karpov, IBM, 1981. Karpov did 
not care to repeat this system in game 3 but ventured the continua- 
tion of their first game at Baguio. Korchnoi improved his play and 
could have hoped to be better. Black should try 18 ..., Nb6 intending 
to hop d5—b4 or 18 ..., Qb7; 19 f3, Nb6 etc. After 18 ..., Rd8?!; 19 
Bd3, Qb7; 20 f3, Nf6 White could have gotten on top by 21 Nc4! (21 
s.s QQD3; 22 Be2). 

Game 5: Korchnoi-Karpov QUEEN'S GAMBIT 
] cà e6 2 Nc3 d5 3 d^ Be7 ^ Nf3 Nf6 5 Bg5 h6 
6 Bh4 0-0 7 Rcl b6 8 cd Nxd5 9 Nxd5 ed 10 
Bxe7 Qxe7 11 q3 Ba6 1? e3 c5 13 dc bc 14 
Bxa6 Nxa6 15 Qxd5 Nb4 16 Qc4& Qf6 17 Nh4 0xb2 
18 0-0 Qxa2 19 Qxa2 Nxa2 20 Rxc5 Rfc8 21 Rad 
Ncl 22 Nf5 Rc7 23 Nd^ Rb8 24 Ral Nd3 25 Rfdl 
Ne5 26 Ra2 g6 27 Rdal Rbb7 28 h3 h5 29 Kg2 
Kg7 30 Ra5 Nc6 31 Nxc6 Rxc6 32 Rxa7 Rxa7 33 
Rxa7 Rc2 3&4 eh Rc3 35 Ra? Kf6 36 f3 Rb3 37 
Kf2 Rc3 38 Ke2 Rb3 39 Ra6+ Ke7 40 Rad Kf6 41 
Rd5 Ra3 42 Rd6+ Kg7 43 h4 Rb3 44 Rd3 Rb5 45 
Ke3 Ra5 (sealed move) 46 Kf4 Ral 47 Rd5 Rgl 
48 Ra5 Rhl 49 Ra7 Rbl 50 Ra4 Rgl 51 e5 Rbl 
52 Ke4 Rel+ 53 Kd5 Re3 54 Rf4 Ra3 55 g4 Ra5+ 
56 Kd4 Ra4+ 57 Ke3 Ra34 58 Kf2 Ra5 59 Re^ hg 
60 fg Ra2+ 61 Kg3 Ra3« 6? Kf? Rh3 63 g5 Ra3 
64 Re3 Ra4 65 Kg3 Rb4 66 e6 fe 67 Rxe6 Rat 68 
Rf6 Rb4. Drawn. 4-4 


Game 7: Korchnoi-Karpov QUEEN'S GAMBIT 
1 c4 e6 2 Nc3 d5 3 d4 Be7 4 Nf3 Nf6 5 Bg5 hé 
6 Bh4 0-0 7 Rel b6 8 cd Nxd5 9 Nxd5 ed 10 
Bxe7 Qxe7 11 g3 Ba6 12 e3 c5 13 dc Bb7 14 Bg? 
bc 15 0-0 Nd7 16 Qb3 Rfb8 17 Qa3 Qe6 18 Rfdl 
a5 19 Nel a^4 20 Nd3 d^ 21 Bxb7 Rxb7 22 ed cd 
23 Rel Qd5 24 Rc2 Nf8 25 Nf4 Qa5 26 Rce?2 Qb5 
27 Qf3 Rab8 28 h4 Qf5 29 Re5 Qf6 30 Qd5 Rxb?2 
31 Rf5. Drawn. 4-4 


Later Korchnoi played 7 Rc1 in games 5 and 7 and grabbed the ad- 
vantage. So Karpov employed 7 ..., dc as a novelty in games 9 and 
17. From a theoretical point of view 8 e4 is important, but Korchnoi 
played the more restrained 8 e3, c5; 9 Bc4, cd. In game 9 Korchnoi 
recaptured with the pawn (and still I think White was a little better or 
equal in spite of his loss) and in game 17 with a knight, which led to a 
quick draw. 

In game 11 Korchnoi used the popular 5 Bf4, and Karpov in- 
troduced a novelty only on the 23rd move ..., Re5! (Compare this 
game with Belyavsky's notes to his game with Portisch, 4451 in In- 
formant 31). 

In spite of Korchnoi's brilliant win in game 13, I do not think his 
play any kind of refutation of 3 ..., Be7. First 13 ..., Re8?! was 
not necessary as 13 ..., a6, preparing the square a" for a later oc- 
cupation by the bishop and depriving White's knight of b5 was 
enough for equality. For later improvements see the notes to the 
game elsewhere in this issue. 
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13th Game 


by GM Lev Alburt 


Game 13 proved unlucky for Karpov, who fell into trouble but put 
up an imaginative resistance which might have saved him at the 29th 
nove. This game was the best in this match and maybe the best of all 
he 74 match games Karpov and Korchnoi have contested. 

Queen's Gambit Declined; V. Korchnoi—A. Karpov: 1 c4, e6; 2 
Nc3, d5; 3 d4, Be7; 4 cd. 

This system was popular about 15 years ago as in the 1963 
Botvinnik-Petrosian world championship match. By playing 3 ..., 
Be7 Black avoids the systems where White posts his king knight on e2 
as would occur after 3 ..., Nf6; 4 Bg5, Be7; 5 e3, 0-0; 6 cd, ed; 7 Bd3, 
(6; 8 Nge2. There could also follow a later Qc2 and 0-0-0. Usually in 
this and the Baguio match this move transposed to Queen’s Gambit 
ines after 4 Nf3, Nf6, which preclude the option of different 
developing moves for the KN. 

The only way for White to show that ..., Be7 has its disadvantages 
(compared to 3 ..., Nf6) is to follow Korchnoi’s line in this game. 
This line, however, has not proven dangerous to Black, and I am not 
sure this game will do anything to change this evaluation. 

4..., ed; 5 Bf4, c6. 

On 5 ..., Bf5; 6 Qb3. 

6e3, Bf5; 7 g4, Be6. 

According to theory the best. 

8 h3, Nf6. 

Karpov took his first substantial think of the game — three 
minutes — here. The preceding moves had taken him one minute. 
Ivkov against Korchnoi tried 8 ..., h5; 9 gh, Nf6; 10 Be2 with maybe 
an edge to White, but the standings of the players have not been suf- 
ficiently clarified by practice. 

9 Bd3, c5. 

After 16 minutes of thought Karpov chose a natural plan. He will 
accept an isolated pawn and the loss of two tempi (moving Bf5—Be6 
and moving c6—c5) because White has used these tempi for g4 and 
h3. These moves could be useful for White, but also they could be 
weaknesses. So the position is almost equal, although White may still 
have his usual slight opening edge. 

10 Nf3, Nc6; 11 Kfl. 

A typical artificial castling; the rook is better on hl than on f1. 

11 ..., 0-0; 12 Kg2, Rc8. 

Worth considering was 12 ..., c4; 13 Bc2, a6! (intending b5), but 
probably White remains still slightly better after 14 Ne5, Ne5; 15 de, 
Ne8; 16 Qe2 (16 Qf3, f6!). 

13 Rc1, Re8. 

And here Karpov thought for 10 minutes more. On 13 ..., cd; 14 
ed White gains the advantage on the king file. Black could also play 
13 ..., a612; 14dc, Bc5; 15 Na4, Ba7 with a more promising diagonal 
for the KB. Then 16 Nc5, Qe7; 17 Ne6, Qe6. 

(Then 18 Bf5 looks a mite dicey for Black — Ed.) Also possible was 
16 Nc5, Bc5; 17 Rc5, Qb6. Karpov's move prepares a retreat to f8 for 
the bishop. 

14 dc; Bc5; 15 Nb5, Bf8; 16 Nfd4. 

Karpov thought here for 39 minutes, a very large amount of time 
compared to his usual rate of play. And his choice, just as on his 13th 
was not the best. Najdorf believes that 16 ..., Qb6 equalizes. For ex- 
ample 17 Qb3, Na5! (17 ..., Nd4; 18 Nd4, Qb3, 19 Nb3 grants a small 
but clear edge); 18 Qa4, Bd7! (18 ..., a6; 19 Bc7). Now 19 b4 prom- 
ises nothing good, but White could probably hope to be slightly bet- 
ter after 19 BFS. 

In place of the natural 17 Qb3 is 7 Ne6, fe (..., Re6; 18 Nd4); 18 
Nd6; Bd6; 19 Bd6 since 19 ..., Qb2?!; 20 Rbl, Qa2, 21 Rb7 gives 
white more than enough compensation for the pawn. 

I suppose Karpov felt that Korchnoi would answer his modest ex- 
change on d4 by retaking with the knight either immediately or after 
a rook exchange. Karpov then hoped to be able to defend his 
slightly worse position. 

16 ..., Nd4; 17 Rc8!, Qc8?! 

cont. on p. 84 79 


PLAY CHESS IN DAVIS 


First Davis Open at U.C.D. 
Feb. 20 & 21, 1982 


SITE: 
M-U II of the Memorial Union 
APPROX. ROUNDS 
Sat. 10-3, Sun 9-2; 
On-site registration: 8:30 a.m. Sat. 


PRIZES BASED ON 50; 
WILL RISE BASED ON ENTRIES 


120-50; M/E 70; A-B-C each 70-30; 
D-E-F, 50-30-20 U30; J20 
ENTRY FEE: 

Juniors $15, Others $20; On-site: all $5.00 more 
ADVANCE ENTRY-POST by 2/10/82: 
Thomas Manning, 20 Solano Park Apt. FF, 
Davis, CA, 95616 
Call (eves) 916-753-1270 (Tom Manning) for info 
DIRECTION TO M-U-II: 

Take U.C. Davis exit from route 80 


Turn right at “U.C. Davis Loop”” onto 
Old Davis Road 


Turn left on “A” Street, go to stop sign 
Turn left — take a quick right (still on **A"' St.) 
Park in either lot on left before next stop 
Red Brick Bldg. at back of lot is the M-U 
M-U II is on floor 2 








In Memory of Max Euwe 


By R. E. Fauber 


Dr. Machgielis (Max) Euwe died November 26, 1981. He had at- 
tained 80 years of age. In the past five years Euwe had slowed down 
considerably. By 1980 he was only running at three quarter speed. At 
the 1980 Paul Masson tourney he gave a 25 board simultaneous in the 
blistering sun and then retired to the mansion's tree-shaded patio to 
rest. In years gone by he might have immediately journeyed to San 
Jose to give another exhibition. 

In his 80 vigorous years Max Euwe earned respect. He was interna- 
tionally respected as a player, as an opening theoretician, as a chess 
administrator, and as a mathematician. Perhaps he would have 
preferred to reverse the order. As he told himself after losing the 
return match for the world championship to Alexander Alekhine in 
1937, ‘‘For me it just meant go back to your mathematics.”” At least 
that is what he said 40 years later. 

All his adult life he was a practicing mathematician, his service for 
the multi-government Euratom agency in computer science being the 
most distinguished part of his mathematical career. Despite the giant 
strides in computer chess strength over the past decade, he remained 
skeptical that machine technology would ever accomplish in chess 
what unaided human brains accomplish. **I doubt whether a com- 
puter in the future can reach master strength, because the computer 
has no judgment. Intuition isimportant. The principles of chess are 
often contradictory. You have to sense which one is most important 
in individual situations. ”” 

His mother taught Euwe chess when he was four years old and 
joined a club and played in some small tournaments when he was 10. 
“I played chess on holiday. There was no temptation to play chess 
full-time because there was not enough money in it. I didn’t think it 
very useful to answer how did you use your life, ‘I played chess’.”’ 

After World War I Euwe began to play in more important tour- 
naments. His prowess earned him invitations to prestige tour- 
naments, such as Goteborg, 1920; Pistyan, 1922; and Maerisch- 
Ostrau 1923, but in 1924 he began a teaching career in mathematics 
and earned his Ph.D. in that subject in 1926. Being a chess master 
was just a holiday affair. 





Euwe drinks a toast to chess 
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Nonetheless, his play grew stronger each year. He came first al 
Hastings, 1930/1 ahead of Capablanca. At Bern, 1932 and Zurid 
1934, Euwe was second only to the all-conquering world champior 
Alekhine. He then notched first at Hastings, 1934/5. Meantime h 
had won short matches against Edgar Colle, Sal Landau, and Danii 
Noteboom. But what made him a candidate for a world champior: 
ship match were the matches he had lost — by one game againg 
Alekhine in 1925 and again by one game against Efim Bogolyuboy iy 
1927 and 1928, in 1931 by two games to Capablanca. Alekhine likej 
to pick challengers who could put up a good fight but not be; 
serious threat to his title. Bogolyubov had served perfectly in 192) 
and 1934, now here was Euwe a grandmaster perennially out of prac. 
tice. What a desirable opponent! And his popularity and successs 
had made chess a craze in his native Holland, so there would be good 
money in such a match. 


Euwe Irony 


Ironically, if Euwe had gained a better opportunity from his set- 
backs, Alekhine had also gained a more dangerous rival because of 
his triumphs. Euwe had followed Alekhine’s crushing victories at 
San Remo, 1930 and Bled, 1931, not to mention a less over-powering 
victory at Zurich, 1934. He noted that Alekhine almost always gota 
small advantage out of the opening. This prompted Euwe to begin an 
intensive research of the openings. When he turned to a deeper study 
of Alekhine’s games preparatory to the match, Euwe also noticed 
that when Alekhine came out of the opening equal he became impa- 
tient and tried to force matters. 

So for the 1935 match he prepared a repertoire based on seeking 
equality in the opening, not advantage. ‘‘The opening only means to 
have fair chances," he remarked. Euwe reserved his ambitions for Euwe 
the middle game. Not 

Since Euwe won the 30 game match by the odd game — 9-8, itis tive in 
possible to attribute his victory to his opening strategy but also to storm 
better physical condition, youth, playing in his home country. By revolv 
1937 Euwe's head had been turned by Dutch admiration and the and h 
vastly enhanced prestige a chess world champion enjoys. '*Chesshas Viktot 
given me the most pleasure,” he said in 1976, ““especially being world heada 
champion. I particularly like the opportunity to meet many people. Euv 
In many countries you have always the introduction. You can meet Fische 
the prime minister as world champion.”’ presid 

Speaking of the difference between his play against Alekhine in happe 
1935 and 1937 he said, ‘‘In 1935 I just played for each half point. In Fische 
1937 I was too confident — the buildup by the press helped — After thoug 
five games I was dissatisfied with a 3-2 lead — should be 4-2. Then Anc 
for no reason at all I started to force — fell into my own trap.” In Israel 
the span from games 6 to 10 he lost four and drew one and neve Amba 
recovered from that deficit. terests 

The three years before World War II saw a decline in his success ment 
rate. Then, living in German-occupied Holland throughout the war, Would 
he steadfastly refused to play in any Nazi sponsored tournaments. Alt 
Yet at Groningen, 1946, he came second only to Mikhail Botvinnik. princi 
Euwe always had the power to recuperate from adversity. more 

After the war Euwe became more noted for his books. His Theory organ 
of the Chess Openings was the Bible on that phase for a quarter cen- M 
tury. His The Middle Game (with Haje Kramer) remains one of the FIDE 
best treatises on that subject after 25 years. A Guide to Chess End. Prope 
ings (with David Hooper) has only Keres’ cognate work as competi: The; 
tion among those who want to acquire a sound grounding in the end- pa 
ing. There is also The Development of Chess Styie, a noble concep! e 
but of much smaller stature in the realization. Finally, among many e 
other volumes, there is Strategy and Tactics in Chess (1937), basically am 
a primer on tactics which gives the student a much more dynam es 
way to understand combinations than other works of that nature. in AT 
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By Five Time U.S. Champion Walter Browne 
1977,78, 79, 80 USSR Championship $4 






Moscow: 1981 $3.75 
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übov i Match: America vs Europe. 1981 $2 

e liked 1981 South Africa (Korchnoi, Hubner) $2 
: s 1981 Las Palmas (Korchnoi, Timman) $2 





1981 IBM (Karpov, Timman) $2 
1981 Tilburg $3 
1981 U.S. Championship $3 
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(Of the strongest INTERNATIONAL chess 
tourneys in easy to read algebraic notation.) 


1980: Tillburg, Clarin, Vienna or Bugojno $3.75 
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Baku, 1980 (Kasparov 1st) $3 
Bad Kissingen, 1981 $2 
US Championship, 1981 (120 games) $3.50 


Our catalogue of more than 45 tourneys is contantly expanding 


For a free price list of thern write today to: 
WALTER BROWNE 
8 Parnassus Road 
Berkeley, CA 94708 


(Include 750 mailing cost for orders under $10) 


Euwe cont. 

Not content to be player, theorist, author, Euwe also became ac- 
tive in FIDE and served as its president from 1970 to 1978. This was a 
stormy period in world chess history. There were the contretemps 
revolving around Bobby Fischer's match with Boris Spassky in 1972 
and his non-match with Anatoly Karpov in 1975. Karpov against 
Viktor Korchnoi in 1978 was no slouch for providing late night 
headaches either. 

Euwe considered the Fischer-Spassky match and the Karpov- 


Fischer match negotiations the low points in his tenure as FIDE 
president. ‘‘The Russians began to scold before anything 
happened," he said. ‘‘My highest point was in Iceland when I gave 


Fischer two more days. . . I had the feeling that must be done, even 
though it was irregular more or less,’’ he recalled in 1980. 

Another thorny issue was where to play the 1976 Olympiad. Haifa, 
Israel had the option, but many east European nations objected. 
Ambassadors had told him that there were too many ‘‘economic in- 
terests’’ in Arab countries. Despite the fact that awarding the tourna- 
ment to Israel meant that many of the strongest teams in the world 
would not play, after the award ““I slept very well,” he said. 

Although he stood in the center of all these chess storms, Euwe’s 
principal interests as FIDE president were to get the grandmasters 
more involved in the organization and to improve more nations in 
organized chess on a world level. 

“My aim is that grandmasters must have more influence in 
FIDE,” he said and then cited how the politicians voted down his 
proposal for a players’ council. Of the grandmasters he observed, 
"They are guilty too. They never answer their letters.’’ He sent a cir- 
cular to the grandmasters about changes in the world championship 
cycle and only two GM's replied. 

He enjoyed more success in expanding chess worldwide. The 
number of FIDE member nations increased from 72 to about 105. 
He founded the Euwe Fund for chess-developing nations. With still a 
modest endowment it has managed some important breakthroughs 
in Africa, bringing internationsl chess to Nigeria and helping talented 
Nigerians to play in Europe. 


8l 


Euwe was 20th century chess. In tournament and match he played 
all the world champions from Lasker to Fischer. He experienced the 
zenith of the Classical school, the Hypermodern school, and the 
Soviet school of chess. He saw the transformation of opening theory 
from a pastime pursued in Viennese coffeehouses into a massive in- 
dustry which threatens to engulf periodical publishers all over the 
world. 

Above all, Euwe combined the qualities of a cordial gentleman, a 
person of stern rectitude, and the complete intellectual. That he also 
found time to become a good flyer, swimmer, and boxer, that he 
delighted in his three daughters and his grandchildren only adds to 
the certainty that Max Euwe lived a very full life and that he filled all 
those around him with life. 

He left a legacy of games. One, dubbed ‘‘the Pearl of Zandvoort,’’ 
illustrates Euwe playing sharply but smoothly against an immortal 
who is giving the game his all. Euwe always felt that his 26th game 
decided the match for him; it is a great way to win. (notes based on 
Euwe's) 

Dutch Defense; M. Euwe—A. Alekhine: 1 d4, e6; 2 c4, f5; 3 83, 
Bb4; 4 Bd2, Be7; 5 Bg2, Nf6; 6 Nc3, 0-0; 7 Nf3, Ne4; 8 0-0, b6; 9 
Oc2, Bb7; 10 Ne5, Nc3. 

Everybody offers complications. Instead 10 ..., d6; 11. Ne4, 
fe (11 ..., de; 12 Nf6), 12. Be4, Be4; 13Qe4. White wants to avoid 
11Bb7, Ne2; 12 Kg2, Nd4; 13 Qd3, Nbc6, which is no sacrifice at 


- all and Black's pieces are more active. 


11 Bc3, Bg2; 12 Kg2, Qc8; 13 d5, d6; 14 Nd3, e5; 15 Khi, c6; 16 
Qb3, Kh8. 

Euwe is always happy with a firm plan. Here he can meet 16 ..., c5 
with 17 f4, e4; 18 Nel and maneuver the N to e3 anyway. 

17 f4, ed; 18 Nb4, c5; 19 Nc2, Nd7; 20 Ne3, Bf6?!; 21 Nf5, Bc3; 22 
Nd6, Qb8; 23 Ne4, Bf6; 24 Nd2! 

He knows what he is doing. The advance of the center pawn will 
cramp the minor Black pieces and keep the rooks from action too. 

24 ..., g51; 25 ed, gf; 26 gf, Bd4; 27 e5, Qe8; 28 e6, Rg8; 29 Nf3? 

A little sand crystal in the pearl. Euwe says to cap it with 29 Qh3, 
Nf6; 30 Nf3, Bb2; 31 Rabl and pawns to glory. 

29 ..., Qg6; 30 Rgl, Bgl; 31 Rgl, Qf6? 

Euwe gives 31 ..., Qf5 when 32 Ng5, h6 works. On 32 ed, Rgl; 33 
Kgl, Qd7 it is pretty equal. 

32 Ng5, Rg7. 

The crucial difference is 32 ..., h6; 33 Nf7, Kh7; 34 Qd3, Rg6; 35 
NeS. 





INTERVIEW WITH MYSELF 


Editor's note: For many readers this message from Soviet grand- 
master Boris Gulko may have an eerie ring. It is in a Russian genre 
most commemorated by Feodor Dostoyevsky's Notes from the 
Underground but also bears relations to the American Ralph 
Ellison's The Invisible Man. This is a transcript of a tape recording 
smuggled from the USSR this fall and was made by Gulko in 
September, 1981. 

Gulko and his wife, Anna Akhsharumova, applied to leave the 
Soviet Union in 1979. They were refused. Two and a half years later 
we get the voice of a man who only wanted to go somewhere else. 
The English translation is that of GM Lev Alburt, who took a more 
informal method of leaving the Soviet Union. Comments in brackets 
are those of Alburt also. 


by Boris Gulko 


f 


i 





I. Pm 34 years old, an international grandmaster, and I have 
graduated from Moscow University in psychology. For the past six 
years I have been a professional chessplayer — in 1977 the Soviet 
Champion [and on the USSR Olympic team in 1978]. Since applying 
for an emigration permit in January, 1978, I have been unemployed. 

II. What is the reason for the world chess hegemony of Soviet 
players? Historically, chess has enjoyed high prestige in the Soviet 
Union and has enjoyed the government’s support. Thus chess players 
have good salaries — of course if they are loyal. It also seems that 
there is no political ideology in chess, and this is very appealing for 
many people [who don’t want to lie too much]. 

I have heard that Khomeini prohibited chess play in Iran. In our 
country there was an attempt in the early 1950's to divide chess play 
— not so much on ours and non-ours but along the lines of **Rus- 
sian’’ and ‘‘non-Russian.’’ (as in cybernetic-henetic, etc.) (Russians 
would be those such as Chigorin and Alekhine.) But this attempt did 
not achieve any real long-term results. 

I should note here that after I and my wife, International Master 
Anna Akhsharumova, applied for emigration permits we lost our 
salaries [secret ‘‘scholarships’’ which are higher than the average 
salary in the USSR are paid to approximately 60 of the best chess 
players. Of course it is only part of their income — the most pro- 
fitable income being from playing in tournaments in countries which 
have hard currency]. The court where we had applied for exit visas 
approved this decision so there is no protection from any decision of 
the sport committee officials. Still the position of the chess profes- 
sional is comparatively a good one. 

III. My second question to myself: why in such circumstances are 
sO many chess players trying to escape from the USSR? The 
ideological neutrality of chess is a trap. There isn’t a non-ideological 
profession in the USSR. For example, to be permitted to travel 
abroad, everyone has to have the right characteristics and to go 
through many commissions. It takes some months and many people 
are refused [without any explanations, e.g., Tal for about 1!/ years]. 
Irina Levitina, three times USSR women's champion, has had the 
best result in recent years but cannot compete for the world cham- 
pionship. She could not play in the interzonal because her brother 
emigrated [legally] to Israel a few years ago. She was denied permis- 

sion to travel abroad. So, if the Soviet Chess Federation still cannot 
decide who will be the world champion, it can at least decide who 
can't be. 


Most important in Soviet chess is to prove you are loyal. In 1976, 
appearing full-born as Aphrodite from the sea foam, came the letter 
saying how bad Viktor Korchnoi was (he having just run away from 
the USSR while in Holland). Here was a sign of the loyalty, the proof 
that you could be manipulated by the officials and tnat you, as a ma- 
rionette would move the right leg when prompted to. I saw how dis- 
pleasing it was for many grandmasters to have to sign this letter, 
[Some of them — a usual practice — were informed they had 
“signed” this letter a posteriori, only after the letter was published] 
One of the best chess players of all time, David Bronstein, did not 
sign, and his name disappeared from all tournament lists [in the 
West]. After not signing I fought for myself bravely and hard. | 
became the USSR champion, after the world champion's title the 
most respected in the USSR. But soon I realized (after Spassky, 
Korchnoi and so many others) that to beloyalis much more impor- 
tant. 

And I've applied for the exit visas. There is also another reason. lt 
isn't a good idea to be a Jew in the USSR. Especially because the 
deputy-chief of the sport committee, V. Ivonin doesn't like Jews too 
much. And he is ‘‘responsible’’ for chess, so he makes decisions 
about salaries and tournaments [the last especially important for 
Gulko, who loves to play a lot]. 

IV. My case is a good clean experiment, as in a laboratory. Despite 
the fact our wish to emigrate was legal and was expressed legally, we 
were ‘‘burned with an extra hot iron,’’ we were summarily expelled 
from our positions and from chess. Then strange things began to 
happen. Our names were cut from all books and bulletins, for exam 
ple after game number 36 came number 38 and after 45 came 47 and 
so forth. In the books about Soviet championships there were no 
champions in the years when I or Anna won. In theory books only 
the name of my opponent was mentioned. [It is the usual practice, 
typical of the Soviet total lie. I have also encountered such a book, 
Kiev, 1978 international, where all my games were cut although it 
was clear something was wrong — the ends didn't meet. In 64 ap- 
peared the latest FIDE rating list ‘‘50 best.’’ Korchnoi — thanks —1s 
#2, but I (422-25) was taken out, so #26 became #25 etc.] 

It reminds me of the first Great Soviet Encyclopedia: articles 
disappeared (as well as people), also the names of many editors. In 
the end only one name appeared in the last volume which had ap- 
peared in the first — the editor in chief, Otto Yulievich Schmidt. He 


was alone, like my ‘‘poor’’ partners playing alone. 
con't. on p. 83 





Boris Gulko as last photographed by Russian press. 
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Gulko cont. 


V. Am I alive? This question was asked by some people abroad. 
Pm also asking this question. I’ve waited two years for the answer. 
And, at last, the answer came: **Refusal because of the reasonless.”’ 
Which aim does my emigration not fit? It is still unknown more than 
half a year after the rejection. Until now grandmasters were usually 
granted exit visas. The first emigrants were Alekhine and 
Bogolyubov. Later apparently 10 more departed. And suddenly the 
door closed. 

Imagine the case as with white mice in a laboratory. One moment 
ihe cage door is open a little bit and some mice succeed in escaping. 
Suddenly the door comes crashing down. Some mice are out, most of 
ihe mice in, and one mouse is being crushed by the door. The mouse 
can still move legs and hands but cannot escape. We are such mice 
now. We are trying to move our hands and legs, to do something, but 
the door presses us securely and painfully. 

Now many people are speaking about human rights. I guess the 
most important among these rights (there are many) is the right to 
run away when life becomes unbearable where you are. There is total 
despair when even this right does not exist. 

VI. What about my chess contacts? Did they exist? Of course, I 
was expelled from official chess. But there are many people now in 
my situation in Moscow and Leningrad. Among people who have ap- 
plied for exit visas, those who were refused but who still apply and 
wait for permission, there are singers, artists, musicians, scientists, 
writers and the like. We still have a cultural life. For example a spring 
song festival for the Jewish holiday of Sukkot attracted more than 
2,000 people [despite being a dangerous and illegal event to attend]. 
Professors Lerner and Brailovsky's seminars attract many par- 
ticipants. Of course the KGB threatens us (Brailovsky was arrested). 
There is also a chess club, where I'm the teacher (manager of 
lessons). I am the only grandmaster in this club, but our team could 
successfully play in European competition. Last year from 
November 19 to December 9, during the Olympiad in Malta I and 
Anna, struggling for our exit visas, began a hunger strike. We asked 
all chess players not to play the Soviet team until our release. 

Some would say our plight is a Soviet internal affair. Well, South 
Africa was excluded from FIDE because of its internal affairs and 
laws. 

What about results? Well, here were some results. Money was col- 
lected for us. But I was told by phone from Malta that not to play 
against soviet players was **unrealistic."'" 

Many things look different from different sides of the curtain. I 
guess a resolute position on the part of our colleagues would liberate 
us. International chess contacts is part of Soviet politics, and they 
would not jeopardize such contacts. 

[I was one of those who called Gulko (without any optimistic 
news) from Malta. Some players signed the letter supporting him. 
Others were not willing to sign, perhaps fearing the Soviets, but still 
were ready to give some money to buy him chess books and the like. 

None of more than 30 delegation heads who had been approached 
agreed to ask some soft questions at the FIDE meeting. Is Gulko 
alive? Why doesn't he play? May we ask the Soviet delegation (not of 
course to help him emigrate) just to transfer to him such items as the 
bulletins with Malta's games. All were afraid of Soviet ““sanctions.?””] 

VII. Before the Karpov-Korchnoi match in Meran FIDE President 
Grandmaster Olafsson made a heroic attempt to save Korchnoi's 
family, to help them to leave the USSR. Their applications for exit 
visas were refused many times. After the first rejection Korchnoi's 
son Igor did not go to the army because it would be a very good 
"reason" not to let him go because of ‘‘secrets’’ he learned. He was 
put into jail for 2/4 years. Olafsson tried to postpone the match so as 
to give the Soviets the time to solve the problem. 

Soviet Sport published many interviews with grandmasters who 
condemned Olafsson and branded his action as ‘‘politics.”’ 

[Many of the grandmasters — at least from outside the socialist 
camp were not responsible. For example GM A said: ‘‘Korchnoi’s 
behavior at Baguio was bad, but Karpov was the one who had pro- 
voked him.’’ Only the first part of the sentence was quoted, which 
changed the sense of the sentence completely. FIDE’s motto is gens 
una sumus, we are one people. Now it is better to say ‘‘My house is 
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not the issue; I know nothing” (a Russian saying equivalent to the 
American **I don't want to get involved.””)] 

VIII. Recently we were allowed to play again, probably to ease the 
tension during and before the coming Karpov-Korchnoi match. 1 
won the Moscow Championship ahead of 12 grandmasters. I was 
allowed to enter only one day before the tournament. [All grand- 
masters have the right to play in this and Gulko qualified from the 
semi-final as well.] Then, through the first League, I qualified for the 
highest League (from which I was expelled two years ago). Even 
that I was not sure I would be allowed to play. 

I was also invited to play in a Parnu tourney. But then they re- 
ceived a call from Moscow prohibiting my participation. [Patriotic 
people even in top positions in the so-called Soviet Republics hate the 
Moscow bosses and try to be sympathetic to people like Gulko, who 
is also a brilliant player and personality.] 

To return to the Moscow Championship — the official became 
angry at my speech during the closing ceremony, where I announced 
briefly my letter to the Soviet Chess Federation which urged the 
release of Korchnoi's family before his match so as to make for fair 
and equal conditions for both players. 

After this happened an anonymous person called my relatives and 
told them I was sick, in other words, it was a threat to arrest me and 
put me into a *madhouse." This anonymous person and those 
whose telephone he used cannot be called "gentlemen." 

[In this regard a story about chief of delegation Viktor Baturin- 
sky, representing Karpov at Baguio may be appropriate. There was a 
gentleman's agreement between the Karpov and Korchnoi camps. 
The yogis helping Korchnoi were not allowed to come to the playing 
hall. Karpov's Dr. Zukhar was not allowed to sit in the front rows. 
Then, using their diplomacy, the Soviets removed the yogis from 
Bagvio. Immediately thereon Dr. Zukhar reappeared in the front 
row for the decisive 32nd game. Raymond Keene, Korchnoi's sec- 
ond, rushed to Baturinsky and cried, **What are you doing? We have 
a gentleman's agreement!" Smiling, Baturinsky replied, ''So we 
aren’t gentlemen.” Baturinsky enjoyed this situation very much and 

cont. on p. 84 





Wilson — Gordon 
Winston — Fauber 
WED 


On December 19 Ramona Sue Wilson married Robert Gordon, 
and Joan Cecilia Winston married Richard Fauber on December 23. 
This is the first time in the history of U.S. Chess organization that 
four officers of the same organization have wed each other in the 
span of a single week. Both wives have taken their husbands’ names, 
perhaps as a means to move up on the list when names are ordered 
alphabetically. 

Ramona Sue Gordon has the principal responsibility for keeping 
CalChess running, for coordinating activities, providing liaison with 
the USCF, scheduling and presiding over meetings, conceiving pro- 
jects and finding someone to do them, managing the tournament 
clearinghouse, and answering countless phone calls at all hours of the 
day and night. 

In addition, Ramona is pursuing a law degree (and catching up on 
it too) and works full time at a Sacramento law firm. 

Bob Gordon’s lively discussions of tournament directing in Chess 
Voice are well known. He is also a CalChess Board member, where 
he will still be allowed to disagree with his spouse. Gordon’s prin- 
cipal labor for chess has been managing the Sacramento Chess Club 
and directing the quarterly weekend Swisses and Sacramento Team 
League matches. Bob is very much the sparkplug of Sacramento 
chess. 

Gordon is a teacher in the Sacramento secondary schools and 
earned with distinction a Master of Arts degree in U.S. history from 
Sacramento State University. 

Joan C. Fauber’s work for chess does not have the high visibility 
of the foregoing. As Associate Editor of Chess Voice she has been 
taking on an increasing load. She handles all magazine proofreading, 
squinting late into the night to make sure games are playable, 
diagrams are accurate, and that grammar is not garbled by typos. 
She still refuses to take responsibility for the accuracy of analysis, 
nowever, In addition she does the billings, handles changes of ad- 
dress, new subscriptions, and requests for sample copies which come 
to the Chess Voice office. Once every two months she also asks the 
editor, ‘‘When are you going to get off your can and do some 
work?’’ Without her services the magazine would long ago have col- 
lapsed under a mountain of detail work. 

Joan also has a Masters Degree in U.S. history from De Paul 
University, but her most recent work has been in the area of com- 
mercial writing, which she has sold to dozens of companies. In addi- 
tion she has turned her backyard into a garden, which produces 
tomatoes, cucumbers, lettuce, peas, beans, melons, artichokes, and 
asparagus. 

Richard Fauber is the typist of the CalChess team. You may have 
noticed some of his writing in this issue. He tries to help chess along 
by staying out of all organizational matters, where he would only 
foul things up. As a player, however, he has had a distinguished 
career, which began with a loss to Bobby Fischer. He also lost to 
Sammy Reshevsky, Svetozar Gligoric, Pal Benko, Larry Evans, and 
Larry Christiansen. Only a pair of lonely draws mar his otherwise 
spotless record against grandmasters in tournament play. He at- 
tributes that to an inherent inconsistency in his play. 

Fauber’s M.A. in history came from the University of California, 
Berkeley. After five years of teaching he was fired and has had to 
subsist as a stock market speculator ever since. He has vowed some 
day to sit down and do some serious writing, but his detractors insist 
that there is not a serious bone in his body. 

Perhaps this appears to be too much of a big deal for a pair of 
weddings, but it provided the opportunity to allow our CalChess 
members a view of the officers as people. We only hope it does not 
encourage you to phone us about history questions as well as chess 


matters. 
SERES 


Gulko cont. 


many times made fun of Keene”s naivete.] 

IX. Let's speak about chess, about the coming world-cham. 
pionship match. By the way, in other arts there are no world chan. 
pions. All world chess champions, being strong in all phases, wer 
also unique in something. For example, Tal had fantasy and Spassky 
intuition. Fischer knew all about chess, at least much more tha 
anybody else. Karpov also is unique. He has said that his **idol" j 
Capablanca. True, for both of them the speed of thinking and tap. 
tical abilities are typical. Still, I guess, Lasker is closer to Karpov. As 
Lasker, Karpov fights against his partner as a person. He feels his 
partner's feelings — dissatisfaction, desire and such. He tries to ex. 
ploit these feelings with chess methods. In other words, Karpov is; 
great player. 

Korchnoi is very deep in strategy, which is especially importanti 
openings. Karpov's job here would be very difficult without a bj; 
team of mighty supporters. Close to 50, Korchnoi is improving i 
chess. Highly intellectual, he can make right conclusions from 
former matches. We can expect a tough, equal match. 

(It did not work out that way, but that still does not make Gulk 
the Russian equivalent of Howard Cosell. Here he sounds lonely, sx 
unable to be in the thick of world chess — ed.) 

[Gulko, his wife, and three-year-old son David along with the 
parents are now ina terrible situation. They can hope for exit visa 
and tickets to the West, to freedom; but they could be sent eastwarí 
to Siberian camps as well. The Soviets desperately need our tech 
nology, grain, etc. because their economy does and cannot work 
They can produce only weapons, poisons, etc. and to export hatred 
terror, and death. That's why they need trade. That's why they sti 
care about Western public opinion. 

That is also why your interest in Gulko, your support, your letter 
to him and about him can save him and his family. And this woul 
encourage him and encourage more and new people to be fair an 
themselves to have courage that they had never known they pos 
sessed before. To have individuals who cared for each other and thei 
dignity and rights would alter oppressive political systems and say 
us all from the five horsemen of the apocalypse — war, famine 
pestilence, death and slavery. ] 
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edge, but Karpov presumed Korchnoi would not change his simplify. 
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Bc8 White would probably take 18 Nd4 with a smd 9.1. 


An ir 


ing strategy, which will achieve a very small, safe, but almos world’s 
unrealizable advantage (as in games 5 and 7). But this day?s Korchn constan 


was different. 
18 ed! 
Korchnoi correctly judges that the knight's threats from b5 plu 
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the K file would bring him more than an academical small edge — 0 Nf6; 2 e 


€ : QP. 
., Qd7; 19 Nc7! 

p the Karpov trick of 19 Na7?, Ra8; 20 Nb5, Ra2; 21 Qbi 
Ra8; 22 Nc7, Rc8; 23 Qb7?, Ne8; 24 Rcl (24 Bb5, Rc7), Bd6; 25 Bd(, 
Nd6; 26 Qb6, Nc4! so 19 Na7 is not at all promising for White. 

19 ..., Rc8; 20 Ne6, fe; 21 Rel! 


By putting pressure on the K file and e6 pawn White has main 


tained the edge. 
21 ..., 26? 


ie de, 
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20 Qa 
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A strange move at first glance, this has a sound positional ideàput is ac 


that of protecting the e6 pawn by ..., Rc6, which keeps it active 
Korchnoi, however, seizes the te mpo to launch a winning attack 
Comparatively better was 21 ..., Bd6, although White remains bet: 


24... 
Altho 
TES. 


ter. After 22 Be5, Be5?!; 23 Ne8 White's K-side pawns — supporte Very i 
by pieces — are very dangerous and 22 Bcl is also strong. Now Whittthe near 


is almost winning. 
22 g5, Ned; 23 Qg4! 
Playing for the attack with the threat of 24 f3, INd6; 25 Bh7, Kh 
26 Qh5, Kg8; 27 g6 winning. 
23 ..., Bb4; 24 Re2, Rf8; 25 f3!, Qf7; 26 Be5, Nd2. 
Instead 26 ..., Nd6; 27 a3 wins or 26 ..., 
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are quick wins. It is difficult to append exclamation marks to Karsadistic ¢ 
pov's moves because he has been losing by force since his 21st moveMay T pj 
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At the Crossroads of Talent 


cham. 

cham. By Jeremy Silman 

, Were 

Dassky When a master plays a player rated under 2000, he takes it for 
> than granted that an easy victory will follow. During such games the 


lol” i| creative element is at a minimum; the master concentrates on taking 

Id ta advantage of the atrocious moves which will almost certainly be 

OV. As played while the lower rated opponent sits petrified at the board try- 

els his ing to figure out a method of survival. 

toe! The “A” player, in particular, is a peculiar bast. He is at the 

Ov isa} crossroads. . . will he reach the coveted 2000 mark or will be fall back 
' into the masses of B's and C's? 

The major determining factor in this is confidence. Once we see 
how nicely such players do against their equals, it becomes clear that 
psychological factors are working against them. 

Consider the following game. The winner here is Steven Wierzba, 
whose rating fluctuates between 1600 and 1900. We can only wonder 
how such a tactically superior player is not, on the whole, more 
successful in tournament competitions. 

English Opening: Nielson-Wierzba: 1 c4, c5; 2 Nc3, Nf6; 3 Nf3, 
n thet b6; 4 23, Bb7; 5 Bg2, g6; 6 0-0, Bg7; 7 d3, 0-0; 8 Rb1, d6; 9 Bd2, 
t vit Nbd7; 10 Qc2, Rc8; 11 Bh3, d5; 12 b3. 
stwar White has played the opening poorly. Take note that from this 
r tech point on Black's play is almost perfect! 
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work! 12 ..., d4; 13 Nd1, e5; 14 Bg5, Re8. 

latrel| He prepares to roll White up by 15 ..., e4. 

ey sil 15 e4?, de; 16 fe, e4; 17 Bf6, Nf6!; 18 Bc8, ed!; 19 Qf2, Ne4? 
Careless — obviously 19 ..., Qc8. 

lette — 20 Qel1?? 

woul A strong player would turn the game around by 20 Bb7!, Nf2; 21 


ir ati Rf2 with three pieces for the queen. 


y pa 20 ..., Qc8; 21 Nd2, Ng5! 
dth Threatens mate on h3. 
d sat 22 Nf2, Qh3!; 23 e4. 
amin, Forced. 

23 ..., Bd4. 


The bishops make a pretty picture. 
i 24 Kh1, Qf5; 25 Nd3, Ne4; 26 Rf3, Nd2; 27 Qe8, Kg7; 28 Qe5, Be5 
sma 9.1, 
pif An interesting question mark is Pam Ford. Probably she is the 
imos world’s strongest ‘‘A’’ player (with the exception of Larsen). I am 
chnoi constantly perplexed that she is not rated at least 2100. Certainly with 
her original, crisp style she is no one’s easy point. This next game is 
just one of the many works of art she has created. 
5 plu Alekhine’s Defense; Philadelphia, 1980; P. Ford-R. Barousa: 1 e4, 
 — Nf6; 2 e5, Nd5; 3 c4, Nb6; 4 c5, Nd5; 5 Bc4, e6; 6 d4, d6; 7 cd, cd: 8 
Nf3, de; 9 de, Nc6; 10 0-0, Be7; 11 Qe2, Nb6; 12 Rdl, Qc7; 13 Nc3, 
a6; 14 Be3, Nc4; 15 Qc4, b5; 16 Q24. 


| Qb) Pam’s sharp play has given her a clear advantage. 
5 Bdb, 16 ..., Ne5; 17 Ne5, Qe5; 18 Bf4, Qf6; 19 Qf3. 
te. | Never let up! 
3 19... 0-0. 
mail: Because 19 ..., Ra7; 20 Qc6, Bd7; 21 Qb6, Ra8; 22 Rd7. 


20 Qa8, Qf4; 21 Qe4, Qg5; 22 Rd3, Bc5; 23 Radl, e5; 24 Rd5! 
Always attentive — this sharp move requires precise calculation 
| ideà but is actually quite crushing. On 24 ..., Bb7; 25 ReS! 
Active. 24 ..., f5; 25 Qe5, Bb7; 26 Ned!, Qh4; 27 Rd7. 


ttack Although 27 NcS is obviously good, Pam prefers to go for mate. 
IS > 27 ..., Qg4; 28 h3, Bf2; 29 Kh1!, Qg6; 30 Rb7, fe; 31 R1d7 1-0. 
vorte 


"Very impressive! This young lady will undoubtedly make master in 
Whittthe near future. 
We have had a quick look at two players (out of many) whose 
rating does not coincide with their true understanding of chess. 
, KV hy? Also, what is the exact cause of the mysterious ““slump”” (a 
»eriod of time when one can't do anything right) that every player 
»oes through at one time or another. 
8 Here I must leave the reader hanging (which gives me a certain 
) Karsadistic delight) as I have no intention of answering these questions! 
movéMay I plead that my writing arm is tired? 
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Euwe cont. 


33 ed, Rd7; 34 Qe3, Re7; 35 Ne6, Rf8; 36 Qe5, Qe5; 37 fe, Rf5; 38 
Rel, h6?!; 39 Nd8, Rf2; 40 e6, Rd2; 41 Nc6, Re8; 42 e7, b5; 43 Nd8, 
Kg7; 44 Nb7, Kf6; 45 Re6, Kg5; 46 Nd6, Re7; 47 Ned 1-0. 

At Neuhausen-Zurich, 1953 Euwe made his last appearance as a 
world championship contender. He started fast and for some rounds 
led the field, but the 28 round tournament was too strenuous for 
even a vigorous 52 year-old. Still, in round nine he came up with one 
of his most exciting creations. (notes based on David Bronstein) 

Benoni; M. Euwe—M. Najdorf: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, g6; 3 g3, Bg7; 4 
Bg2, 0-0; 5 Nc3, c5; 6 d5, e5; 7 Bg5, h6?!; 8 Bf6, Qf6; 9 d6!!?, Nc6; 
10 e3, b6; 11 Bd5, Kh8; 12 Ne4, Qd8; 13 h4, f5; 14 Ng5, Bb7; 15 g4. 

White firmly rejects 15 Nf7, Rf7; 16 Bf7, Nb4 when White has lost 
all his central trumps and experiences danger. Now 15 ..., Qf6 maybe 
16 Nf7, Rf7; 17 g5 but probably better 16 gf, Qf5; 17 Rh2. 

15 ..., e4; 16 Ne2, Bb2; 17 Nf4! 

Intending 17 ..., Bal, 18 gf!, Bc3; 19 Kf1. This is like the game 

17 ..., Qf6; 18 gf!, Bal; 19 Ng6, Kg7; 20 Ne4. 

““Intuitive”” play, Bronstein says urging 20 Nf4. 

20 ..., Bc3; 21 Kf1, Qf5; 22 Nf4, Kh8!; 23 Nc3, Rae8; 24 Nce2, 
Rg8; 25 h5, Rg5; 26 Ng3, Rg3. 

So it's come to that? (my idea not Bronstein's) There are many 
variations but White can always retrieve the exchange with nasty 
pressure and an extra pawn. 

27 fg, Re3; 28 Kf2, Re8; 29 Rel, Rel; 30 Qel, Kg7; 31 Qe8, Qc2; 
32 Kgl, Qd1; 33 Kh2, Qc2; 34 Ng2, Qf5; 35 Qg8, Kf6; 36 Qh8, Kg5; 
37 Qg7 1-0. 

All the world champions like to say that they are "fighters." Euwe 
was not quite that way. He admitted both to liking to play against 

good competition and to liking to win. So if a fight was in order? 
"Well, yes, I enjoy that." 

Euwe: A Gentleman and a fighter — for himself, for chess- 
developing nations, for the improvement of chess players 
everywhere, for cordial chess relationships among people and among 
peoples. . . It would be sad to end his epitaph, just as it is sad that the 
corporeal Euwe had to end, but Max Euwe is now in all of us one 
way or the other, whether we are aware of it or not. 


FROM THE PAIRING ROOM 


by Robert Gordon 


LAST MONTH'S PAIRINGS: 
61-27, 65-17, 29-56, 36-76, 68-52, 79 
to play the top available player from the 

1-point score group. 


I hope that I didn’t disconcert too many of you who tried the pair- 
ings, by making the score group from the same tournament. If you 
remember the pairings in the article were the 2-point group. and the 
group that I offered was the 1%-point group. Anyway, 61 had 
played 17 in round 3, so therefore they could not play in round 4. 
You were lucky this group was split half-and-half with colors, as op- 
posed to the article, where 14 of the 19 had already had white twice. 
Of course poor 76 was stuck with black 3 times, but 36 was due for 
white and ranked higher. Oh, well, that is what is so much fun about 
being a Director. 

This month's pairings are easy. It is only the second round and this 
is the % score group (last round is a snap, and the second round is 
almost as easy): 

7-W45; 10-B48; 19-W57; 24-B62; 45-B7; 
48-W10; 57-B19; 62-W24. 

As I did with the last offering, I will publish the first 20 solutions 
that agree with my pairings in the next issue (Oh, this time it will take 
two solutions that agree with mine. After you have paired the group 
as listed above, since this is only the second round, and therefore 
almost as easy as round 1, player #57 just received an emergency 
phone call from home and has to withdraw. Repair this group 
without #57.) As before, send your solutions to: Robert T. Gordon, 
P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento, CA 95816. 








Chess Voice 
Named Best State Magazine 


At the meeting of the Chess Journalists of America Chess Voice 
won the award for best state magazine. Under the editorship of John 
Larkins Chess Voice won back to back awards as the best state 
magazine in 1978 and 1979, the only times it entered. This was the 
first time Chess Voice has entered under its new editorial team. 

The judging, held in connection with the U.S. Open in Palo Alto, 
was conducted by Bob Dudley, Pennsylvania: Burt Hochberg, New 
York; and Andy Soltis, New York. 

Popular Chess Voice correspondent Dennis Fritzinger finished in a 
triple tie for best tournament report for ‘‘A Whale's Eye View of the 
State Championship.’’ Sharing the honor were Alison Bert for '*Hot 
Time in Atlanta" in Chess Life and John Donaldson for ''Lone 
Pine" in Northwest Chess. 

Best humor went to Chess Voice for R.E. Fauber's And Now 
Back to You, Howard.”” 


Other Awards 


BEST INDEPENDENT MAGAZINE: Chess'n stuff, Ray Alexis, 
editor 

BEST CLUB BULLETIN: En Passant, Bob Dudley, editor 

BEST POSTAL MAGAZINE: APCT Bulletin, Helen Warren, 
editor 

BEST NEW MAGAZINE: En Passant, Robert Tanner, editor 
BEST INTERVIEW: “Ron Henley,'”? Burt Hochberg in Texas 
Knights 

BEST BOOK REVIEW: of Karpov and Roshal's Chess is my Life, 
John Tomas in Illinois Chess Bulletin. 

BEST HUMAN INTEREST: “The Ultimate Gamesman,”” David 
Fryxell in TWA Ambassador Magazine 

BEST COVER: David Miller in Illinois Chess Bulletin 

BEST LAYOUT: Illinois Chess Bulletin and Northwest Chess 
BEST CARTOON: Douglas Blackwell in Northwest Chess 

BEST CHESS PHOTO: “The Handshake,’’ Stella Monday in Chess 
'n stuff (CV had that one too) 


In the newspaper categories — 

BEST METROPOLITAN COLUMN: R. E. Fauber in Sacramento 
Bee 

BEST LOCAL COLUMN: 
(Brooklyn) 

BEST TOURNAMENT REPORT: Isaac Kashdan in Los Angeles 
Times 


Jeffrey Kastner in Jewish Press 


Brieger's Brainstorms 


Robert Brieger of Houston, Texas has a yen for composing 
endings. He offers us this challenging one. Answer on page 94. 
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13th Game cont. 


I must, however, mention that Karpov has been defending Very 
creatively, and it is not his fault that the position was already a wir 
for White and that Korchnoi had found his win. | 


27 231? 


Ljube 


The press room reaction was unanimous: some grandmaste, eam C 
feared that Korchnoi was losing while others exulted that now Ka. AS ofte: 
pov was winning. Polugaevsky shed tears of joy that Karpov wa in a tac 
now out of danger and probably winning. He analyzed 27 Rd» 


Mode 


Bd2; 28 g6, hg; 29 f4, g5 with an unclear position, but 27 f4 winniny 5; 4 d5 
..., Nog: 28 g6). 


a pawn was possible (since 27 
27 ..., Nf3; 28 g6. 





cont. on p. 8] 
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International Games 


om by Mark Buckley 


yawr 


Ljubojevic, leader of the “Red Star” team in the Yugoslavian 
masters eam Championship, is dimmed by the relatively unknown Hulak. 
$ : : : be 
yw Kar. AS often happens in this opening, Black’s sudden initiative is based 
ov ws I à tactical shot and extends through the ending. 
Rd» Modern Benoni; Ljubojevic—Hulak: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nf3, 
vinnin 5; 4 d5, ed; 5 cd, d6; 6 Nc3, g6; 7 g3, Bg7; 8 Bg2, 0-0; 9 0-0, Re8; 10 
Nd2, a6; 11 a4, Nbd7; 12 h3, Rb8; 13 Nc4, Nb6; 14 Na3, Bd7; 15 e4, 
Nc8; 16 Qd3, Qc7; 17 Rb1? 
A reasonable try was 17 Rel, Na7; 18 e5!? 
17 ..., c4! 
Due to the weakness on the f1 — a6 diagonal Black moves ahead. 
18 Qc2, b5; 19 ab, ab; 20 b4, cb; 21 Qb3, b4; 22 Qc4, Qc4; 23 Nc4, 
Na7; 24 Be3, bc; 25 Rb8, Rb8, 26 Ba7, Ra8. 27 Be3 
Now on 27 Ral, c2 suffices. 
27 ..., Bb5. 
Echoes of move 17. 
28 Nb6, Bf1; 29 Na8, Bg2; 30 Kg2, Ned; 31 Kf3, f5; 32 Ke2, c2; 33 
Kd3, Nf2 0-1 in 44. 
This game shows that even modern players can be caught by a 
museum piece. 
Scotch Gambit; Duric—Nikolic: 1 ed, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 d4, ed; 4 
Bc4, Be7?! 
Rather passive; Black does not fight for d5, thinking that this is a 
Quiet Game. 
np. 5c3. 
But the Goring is not so quiet. 
5 ..., Nf6; 6 e5, Ned. 
Now that ..., d5 has been scotched, the Black Ns are loose. 
7 Bd5, Nc5; 8 cd, Ne6; 9 Nc3, Bb4. 
..., 0-0 is better. . . well, a little better. 
10 Bb3, Na5; 11 d5, Nb3. 
For ..., Nc5; 12 Bc2 or Qd4. 
12 ab, Nf8; 13 0-0, Ng6; 14 Bg5 (Forced. '"), £6? (Be7); 15 ef, gf; 16 
Rel, Kf7; 17 Ne5, Kg8 (Kg7; Bh6—yawn); 18 d6. 
Hence the classical principle: reply to kingside gambits with an ear- 
ly P-Q4. 
18 ..., Ne5; 19 Re5, Bd6; 20 Bh6 1-0 
(Buckley's source for this game gives it a 12-14, but this could only 
be explained as some inter-team package deal of draws — ed.) 
A nice example of the canon: open lines benefit the better 
developed party. 
Leeuwarden 
English; Grooten—Timman: 1 c4, e5; 2 Nc3, Nf6; 3 Nf3, Nc6; 4 
e3, Bb4; 5 Qc2, Bc3; 6 Qc3, Qe7; 7 a3, a5; 8 b3, d5; 9 cd, Nd5; 10 
Qb2?! 
An odd square; whither goes the QB? 
10 ..., 0-0; 11 d3, Bg4; 12 Be2, f5; 13 h3?! 
Such moves in a neo-Larsen Opening? 
13 ..., Bh5; 14 0-0, f4!; 15 Ne5 (Bd2!?), Be2; 16 Nc6, bc; 17 Qe2, 
(31 
Rather obvious with hindsight. . . or a little foresight. Now 18 gf, 
Nf4. 
18 Qb2, fg; 19 Kg2. 
Now the king, too, is developed. 
19 ..., Qg5; 20 Kh2, Rf3; 21 Rg1, Rh3; 33 Kh3, Qg1; 23 f3, Ne3; 24 
Qe2, Qh1; 25 Kg3, Nf5; 26 Kf2 (Kf4; Qh4), Qh2; 27 Kel, Qgl; 28 
Kd2, Nd4; 29 Qd1, Qf2 and it’s mate on d4 0-1. 
A typical cheapo game, made possible we may assume by White’s 
climbing flag. 
Caorle 
Nimzoindian; Zobisch—Vujovic: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Bb4; 
4 e3, c5; 5 Bd3, Bc3; 6 bc, Nc6; 7 £3,d6; 8 Ne2, 16; 9 e4, e5; 10 d5, 
Na5; 11 Ng3, Ba6. / 
— Both sides go to work on their respective wings. 
12 Bg5, h6; 13 Be3, Qd7; 14 Qe2, Qa4. 
Thus showing the opening to be a gambit. 
15 Nf5, 0-0-0; 16 Ng7, Bc4; 17 Nf5, Kce7; 18 Bc4, Nc4; 19 Bh6, 


| , 


Nh5; 20 Bc1, Rdg8; 21 Rb1, b5; 22 g4, Nf4; 23 Bf4, ef; 24 Kf2, a6; 25 
h4, Ne5; 26 h5, Rg4?!. 

Elminating the royal pawn cover. 

27 fg, f3; €8 Qd2, Qe4; 29 Ne3, Re8. 

White should make use of this respite: 30 Rbd1 seems to con- 
solidate. After the ‘‘creeping move’’ ..., Qf4; 31 Rdel, Qe4!?; 32 
Nc2!? White apparently escapes, skin intact. 

30 Kg3?, f5; 31 gf, Rg8; 32 Kf2, Nc4 0-1. 

In this one Black fails to solve the main problem of defense. 

Telex Olympiad 

Sicilian; Nunn—Gruenfeld: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 d4, cd; 4 Nd4, 
Nf6; 5 Nc3, 26; 6 f4, Qc7; 7 Bd3, g6; 8 0-0, Bg7; 9 Nf3, Nbd7; 10 
Qel, 0-0; 11 Qh4, b5; 12 £5, Bb7; 13 fg, fg?!. 

Only h7 is weak after 13 ..., hg. Black could continue against the 
KP with a precarious game. 

14 Ng5, Nc5; 15 Rf6, Rf6; 16 Qh7, Kf8; 17 Be3, Nd3. 

Covering the 2nd rank by 17 ..., e6 looks more useful. This could 
be followed by bringing the QB to the scene. 

18 cd, Qd7; 19 Nd5, Bd5; 20 ed, Qf5; 21 Ne6, Re6; 22 de, Qe6; 23 
Bh6! 

The sharp point — 1-0. 
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13th Game cont. 


Along with all the other grandmaster reporters, I was sure that 
Korchnoi was winning perhaps after 21 ..., a6. White's 28th did not 
elicit a great deal of scrutiny until November 7, when Baturinsky 
demonstrated a drawing line for Karpov. After 28 g6, hg; 29 Bg3, 
Nh4!; 30 Kh2 (Bh4?, Qf1; 31 Kh2, Bd6; 32 Bg3, Rf2 or 30 Qh4, Qf3; 
31 Kh2, Qd3), Nf3; 31 Kh1, Nh4!! — although it seems unnatural to 
place a knight on a twice attacked square without even giving check 
and with a bishop still hanging, this saves the Black position. For ex- 
ample 32 Qh4, Qf3; 33 Rg2, Qd3; 34 ab, Rf1; 35 Kh2, Qdl and Black 
will not lose. 

Also unavailing is 32 Qe6, Qe6; 33 Re6, Rf3; 34 Bh4, Rd3; 35 ab, 
Rh3 regaining the piece. Nor does holding the rook on the second 
rank to interpose Rh2 against Rh3 suffice to win for example 32 Rc2, 
Qf3; 33 Qf3, Rf3; 34 Bh4, Bd6 takes the h2 square under control. 
Likewise insufficient is 32 Rf2, Nf5!; 33 ab, Ng3. 

So Korchnoi could have played more strongly simply 28 Bg3 when 
28 ..., Nh4; 29 Kh2, Nf3; 30 Khl, Nh4; 31 Bh7! Kh (or ..., Kh8; 32 
Rf2, Nf5; 33 Rf5, ef; 34 Qh4); 32 Qh4, Kg8; 33 Rf2 followed by 34 
ab wins. 

Two factors may have influenced Korchnoi's decision not to play 
this line: 1) he had overlooked the drawing variation after 31 ..., Nh4 
2) he probably thought that after 28 Bg3, Nel; 29 Rel!, Bel, g6 
White is clearly better, but it is more difficult. White could play for 
the win by advancing the KRP or, after exchanging queens, by 
penetrating with the king. 

After Karpov's creative defense it was a shame for him to have 
overlooked his paradoxical resource here. Still, Korchnoi had 
displayed ebullient attacking talent, and it would have been unfair to 
him not to have scored the point. Some chess situations are inherent- 
ly unfair. 

28 ..., hg; 29 Bg3, Be7?; 30 Rf2, Nel; 31 Khl, Qf2. 

Accepting the loss, but what else could he do? 

32 Bf2, Nd3. 

And not 32 ..., Rf2; 33 Qe6 and 34 Qel. 

33 Qe6, Rf7; 34 Bg3, Nb2; 35 Qd5, Bf6; 36 Bd6, 25; 37 Qb3. 

Another win is 37 Qe4, but it is not important because the ad- 
journed position Korchnoi forces is a technically easy win — so 
that Karpov resigned without resuming play. 

37 ..., Bd4; 38 Qe6, 26; 39 Qe8, Kg7; 40 Be5, Be5; 41 Qe5, Kh7; 42 
Qb2 1-0. 








Our Chess Heritage 
The Spread of Theory 


by R. E. Fauber 


The growth of chess theory corresponded to the time of its decline 
in popularity during the 18th century. Philidor was not the sole 
source of theoretical innovations. In fact the full century between the 
publication of his Analysis of the Game of Chess and the advent of 
Adolf Anderssen and Paul Morphy produced a richer and more 
mature chess and chess theory than the preceding century had 
dreamed possible. 

Contemporary to Philidor was the ‘‘Italian School.’’ Most histor- 
ies are content to note that the Italian masters stressed active piece 
play and paid little attention to pawn structure. Then they pass on to 
Labourdonnais. 

In fact, Louis de Labourdonnais synthesized the teachings of 
Philidor with those of the Italians of the 18th century. The *'Italian 
School" was comprised of three aristocratic gentlemen from 
Modena, Erocole del Rio, Giambatista Lolli, and Domenico Lorenze 
Ponziani. These three shared an interest in chess and the law. Del Rio 
was a lawyer and Ponziani a professor of law and priest. Friends and 
chess enthusiasts, they played and analyzed together regularly. This 
provided them practice of a sort superior to anything Philidor ex- 
perienced after his match with Legal. 

Being gentlemen, they deemed it discourtious to identify games 
they had won from their friends. Del Rio even thought it ungentle- 
manly to be known as a chess author and so published his first work 
in 1750 under the pen name “the Anonymous Modenese.” His name 
became widely known only later when Lolli, his unabashed adulator, 
disclosed it in publishing a book of commentaries on del Rio's 
slender work. 

We have no reliable means of comparing the skill of Philidor to 
that of the Modenese not only because they do not distinguish prac- 
tical examples from analysis but also because they played under a dif- 
ferent set of rules from Philidor's. Italians played under a ‘‘free 
castling"" rule, as did the Germans and eastern Europeans until well 
into the 19th century. The English and French rules allowed only two 
castling moves — with the king on gl or c1 and the rook on f1 or dl. 
In free castling countries the players could castle 16 different ways. 
Italians could castle their king to h1 with a rook on el or f1. The 
same was true on the queen-side where the king could slide all the 
way to al so long as the rook flopped over him on the vacant rank. 
Ponziani defined castling as effected by ‘‘leaping the king and rook 
reciprocally and placing them in any of the intermediate squares in- 
cluding their own.”’ 

Consider what the reintroduction of free castling might do to 
modern opening theory. After 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 BbS, a6; 4 Ba4, 
Nf6; 5 0-0 (K on gl and R on el) there is no open defense to the 
Lopez and no Marshall Attack. The Petroff Defense would become 
extremely hazardous. White would be a full tempo ahead in several 
sharp Sicilian lines where queen-side castling is employed (K on bl 
and R on dl at once). 

The Italians used their casting options to hasten the moment of at- 
tack, for instance by placing the king immediately on hl so as to 
open the KB file with a quick f4. Then there was also this children's 
trap: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bc4, Bc5; 4 0-0 (K to h1, R to el), Bf2?; 
5 Rfl, Bb6; 6 d4 ‘‘with a powerful attack.” 

One continuation might be 6 ..., d6; 7 de, de; 8 Bf7, Kf7; 9 Ne5, 
Ke6 (Or 9 ..., Ke7; 10 Qh5, Nf6; 11 Qf7, Kd6; 12 Nc4, Kc5; 13 Be3); 
10 Qg4, Ke5; 11 Bf4, Kd4; 12 c3, Kc5; 13 Qh5, Kc4; 14 Na3, Kd3; 15 
Qf3, Be3; 16 Qe3 and mate. 

The Modenese masters liked long lines of this sort, while Philidor 
preferred to make generalities about why a move was good. Philidor 
became the object of much criticism. In 1762 del Rio wrote of 
Philidor's demonstration of a win with rook and bishop against 
rook, ‘‘All the academies of chess owe great recognition to this 
Frenchman for this ingenious discovery in which he used more 


knowledge than in his opening analysis." In The Incomparable 
Game of Chess published in 1769, Ponziani echoed the opinion of hi; 
friend by saying of Philidor, **. . .in the conduct of the game he i; 
much distinguished by the management of the Pawns; I wish I could 
say as much of that of the pieces." 

The basic quarrel was over openings. Philidor's slow initial 
buildups did not appeal to the Italians. They were concerned with 
achieving piece activity and a sharp struggle in the middle game 
rather than with building up to a winning ending. 

Their concentration on refuting Philidor's opening analysis ofter 
took on ironic overtones. That they should prefer the zippy 
Giuoco Piano to the Stodgy Bishop's Opening was hardly 
surprising, but that conservative Philidor considered the King’s 
Gambit entirely playable while the Modenese considered it com. 
pletely unsound posed a paradox. They refused to believe that 
anyone could give up a pawn on move two. 

Philidor believed that White should hold the advantage 
throughout the game. The Italians held that the advantage of the 
first move diminished gradually as the game progressed. Ponziai 
boasted that, having shown typical traps, he could demonstrate 
Black defenses which conducted ‘‘the game to that point at which the 
advantage of the first move can be overcome, with an equality of 
force and of situation.” The state of equilibrium, he believed, 
should occur between the 12th and 18th moves. 

Thus Ponziani's approach to the opening formed the basis for 
most opening analysis over the next 150 years. Black's job was to 
equalize the situation; White's task was to pose difficult problems. |f 


chess was a game of dynamic equilibrium, how should one proceed 


in order to win? 

The Italians concentrated on analyzing traps. The path to victoy 
was one in which one induced the opponent to blunder. Given the 
standard of play in the 18th century, blunders could be expected ea- 
ly. Here is an example from Ponziani: 

Giuoco Piano: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bc4, Bc5; 4.c3, Nf6; 5 0-0(K 
to gl, R to el), 0-0 (K to g8, R to e8); 6 dd, ed; 7 e5, Ng4; 8 cd. 

Ponziani questioned this move and insisted that 8 Bg5 was a mu 
but Ponziani's trap is no trap at all. 

8 ..., Nd4? 

And now is the time for 9 Bg5!, Nf3; 10 Qf3, Bf2 (10 ..., Qg5;li 
Qf7 mates); 11 Qf2 winning a piece. 

9 Nd4?, Qh4. 

With the point that 10 Nf3, Qf2; 11 Khl, Qgl; 12 Ndl, Nf2 màt. 

10 h3, Qf2; 11 Kh1, Qg3; 12 hg, Bd4. 

Naturally, 13 Qd4, Qh4; 14 Kgl, Qel; 15 Kh2, Qcl. 

13 Be3, Be5; 14 Kgl, Bd4 0-1. 

Although their illustrations were not always sound, the Italian 
had hit upon an important insight — that the game was inherent! 
balanced between attack and defense. Del Rio, Ponziani, and eve 
Lolli defined the basic goals for both White and Black in the openin 
White's task was to develop an initiative and hold it, thus keepit 
the enemy under constant pressure. Black’s task was to neue 
the threats as they appeared and to develop his forces sj 
tematically. Relentless development of the pieces worked equal! 
well in defense as in attack. 


Getting Booked Up 

Chess is a game where individual advancement comes only afti 
shared experiences. The building of a literature has been vital to pt 
gress. This sharing of past games with others was very cumbersor 
because of the elaborate methods used to record a game. ''Kini 
Pawn to the King's fourth"' is an elaborate way to record a gall 
The whole of Greco's Treatise could today be reprinted in about fi 
pages of Informator. 
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Chess Theory cont. 


Although the early 19th century saw no progress in chess tech- 
nique, it was a time when compilers gathered and published many 
more games. John Cazenove, Johann Allgaier, and William Lewis all 
made notable contributions to the literature. 

The most renowned practitioner of the game was Alexandre Louis 
Honore Lebreton Deschappelles (1780-1847). This Brobdinagian 
braggart claimed to have learned all there was to know about chess 
after watching a leading French player, Bertrand, play over the 
course of two days. He also claimed that he was a champion of 
billiards, whist, and melon growing. 

The son of a military man, Deschappelles served in the Napoleonic 
Wars. His companions considered him a barracks bully and all 
around dullard until one day he was ridden down by an Austrian 
cavalry charge, sabered from his mount, and kicked in the head by a 
horse. He lost an arm in that encounter but became a whiz at games 
— the kick in the head gaining most of the credit. 

Transferred to the quartermaster corps as a result of his wound, he 
entered Berlin after Napoleon’s crushing victory at Jena-Auerstadt 
in 1806. There he claimed to have beaten every German at the Berlin 
chess club at odds of a rook, and that made him resolve never to play 
anyone except at odds. 

Although Deschappelles did tutor one surpassingly fine player, 
his play is best illustrated by a loss. Remove Black's KBP; W. Lewis 
— A Deschappelles, 1821: 1 ed, Nc6; 2 d4, eS; 3 d5?, Nce7; 4 Bg5, 
Nf6?; 5 Bf6, gf; 6 Qh5, Ng6; 7 Nf3, Qe7. 

Black has depended on his odds-giving rendering his antagonist 
furious, not vicious. Perhaps 7 ..., Bg7 was preferable, but nothing 
seems palatable. 

8 d6! Qd6; 9 Nh4, Bg7; 10 Ng6, hg; 11 Qg6, Kf8; 12 Bc4, Qe7. 

White is beating Blacks head in. This was the world's leading 
player?! 

13 0-0, Rh6; 14 Qg3, c6?!; 15 Nc3, d6; 16 Radl, f5?? 

*Resigns" was a more elegant move. To insist on opening lines 
with a poorly posted king is really stupid. 

17 f4!, d5; 18 Bb3, de; 19 Ne4!, fe; 20 fe, Ke8; 21 Bf7 and won. 

Deschappelles’ theoretical formulations were fully the equal of his 
play: “For my part, I look neither to the right nor to the left; but I 
simply examine the situation before me, as I would that of two 
hostile camps, and I do that which I think best to be done. I want to 
checkmate; I do not want to capture, to defend, nor to attack. I 
repeat, I want to checkmate, and there it is — all of it. 

It is nice to pass on and to be thankful that he never left a games 
collection. 


Advanced Booking 

The Germans pointed the path to more compendious opening 
knowledge. The Napoleonic Wars had given birth to a feeling of Ger- 
manity among those who spoke its language. Awakened to a sense of 
loyalty to more than just a myriad of parochial principalities, they 
began to make strides to catch up to the world in cosmopolitan 
endeavors. History, economics, and mathematics were provinces 
where thorough German scholarship became the standards of excel- 
lence during the 19th century. 

This thorough German scholarship also spilled over into chess — 
where no German had attained distinction before. Prussia stood pre- 
eminent in Germany following the defeat of Napoleon. The stronger 
German players began to gravitate to Berlin where the ““Pleiades”” 
emerged, seven strong players likened by their contemporaries to the 
seven stars in the constellation. 

Among these acolytes of chess none was more devoted than Paul 
Rudolf von Bilguer, who poured a lifetime of chess energy into four 
short years. Born in 1813, von Bilguer was the son of a Mecklengurg 
colonel, who commanded the garrison in the city of Schwerin. 
Naturally the father expected his son to follow a military career, and 
Paul earned a commission. On a training mission to Berlin in the 
middle 1830's von Bilguer discovered the game of chess, which was 
Just beginning to thrive at the Berlin Chess Club of Julius Mendheim 
and among the Blumengarten Circle organized by Ludwig Bledow. 

Described as of middle height with prominent, sharply etched 
facial features, von Bilguer knew a lifetime of poor health. Incipient 
tuberculosis caused him to resign his army commission in 1837, but 
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he did not rusticate to cough quietly in the garden. Instead he threw 
himself completely into the life of chess. When he was not playing, 
he was analyzing. 

His light-hearted, sensitive temperament endeared him to the other 
Pleiades. There was Bledow, who supplemented his organizing by 
founding the Deutsche Schaczeitung in 1843. Bernard Horwitz was à 
bad painter but a composer of elegant endings. His Chess Studies, 
published in London in 1851 was a landmark of the end game art. He 
always envied the painting ability of his colleague Karl Schorn, but 
Schorn was useful mainly as a chess punching bag for the other six. 

In addition to donating his name to a line in the King's Gambit, 
Wilhelm Hanstein kept the Deutsche Schaczeitung alive following 
Bledow's death in 1846. His colleague Carl Mayet registered the first 
international victory for the rising German school when he defeated 
Josef Szen, the Hungarian master, in a short match in 1839. 

Tassilo von Heyderbrand und der Lasa lived a life which con- 
trasted sharply with Bilguer's. He enjoyed scandalously good health, 
lived to be 80, and gave up chess for a career as a diplomat. He 
served as ambassador to Argentina at the height of his diplomatic 
career. He also amassed a library of more than 2200 titles and 
published a history of chess among several chess works. Of all the 
Pleiades der Lasa was the most successful in his sporadic participa- 
tion in international competition. 

It was also der Lasa who urged von Bilguer to the analytical labors 
which won him immortality. German chess lagged far behind chess in 
England, France and Italy in the early 19th century. The Pleiades 
ascribed the prevailing low standard of play to the absence of a 
native German chess literature. 

Bilguer set out on an exhaustive examination of the openings as 
English, French, and Italian analysts had recommended them. Look- 
ing to the east he also exchanged ideas with Carl von Jaenisch and 
Alexander Petroff, who were lighting a chess beacon in Russia. Most 
helpful in this titanic undertaking were the games collections of 
William Lewis. Here were real games, serious contests rather than 
airy suggestions. 

Still there were innumerable holes in the openings where variations 
had been insufficiently tested in practical play. With typical Ger- 
manic thoroughness the Seven Stars set out to test these variations in 
play among themselves. Most of the games they have left us were 
contested to strengthen the analysis in Bilguer's Handbuch des 
Schacspiels. 

The work went on, but by the summer of 1840 the coughing, 
rheumy Bilguer had gone blind as well. His decline accelerated, and 
he died on September 16, his work unfinished. 

Der Lasa took up the task and published the Handbuch in 1843. 
No opening book has been the same since. It has become necessary to 
have practical examples to justify the conclusion that **White stands 
better." The institution of playing *by the book" which this 
giant compendium made possible, means playing by rote, but writing 
the Handbuch meant giving moves the critical scrutiny which comes 
from extended practice. 

His career extending only over four years, the Handbuch has to be 
both Bilguer's monument and epitath. During those years, however, 
he gained a reputation for dashing attacking play — perhaps to com- 
pensate for the poverty of his physical and financial resources by the 
richness of imagination. He played as though each day might be his 
last. 

Bilguer spared no expense when he saw a chance to bring the 
enemy to ground by a mating attack. Against der Lasa he offered 
pawns and pieces in profusion to create a delightful attack. 

Scotch Gambit; Berlin, 1838; P. von Bilguer— T. von der Lasa: 1 
e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 d4, ed; 4 Bc4, Bb4; 5 c3 de; 6 0-0, cb. 

Against the more modern 6 ..., d6; 7 a3 looks promising. 

7 Bb2, f6. 

An ugly move, but 7 ..., Nf6; 8 eS is awkward to meet. 

8 Qb3, Nhó6; 9 eS, fe. 

And on 9 ..., f5; 10 Nc3 is powerful. 

10 Ne5, Qe7; 11 Nc6, bc; 12 Bg7, Qg7; 13 Qb4, d5. 

In such an open situation 13 ..., d6 seems more prudent. Clearly 13 
..., Qal; 14 Rel and mate next. 

14 Rel, Kd8; 15 Nc3, Bh3; 16 g3, dc; 17 Rad1, Bd7; 18 Qb7, Rac8. 

Black’s pieces cluster protectively around their king, but they soon 


suffocate him with their good intentions. 
cont. on p. 94 








OUT OF STEP 


(Editorial opinion on chess matters not covered in any opening 


book.) 


Are The Ratings Inflated? 


When addressing the question of whether or not the average 
player's rating is too high or low, we customarily lose sight of what 
ratings are supposed to do. They are significant as a means of 
comparison only. If the world champion has a rating of 2300, 
then a 2100 rating is pretty good. Anatoly Karpov, however, has 
a rating of 27000, so 2100 players are quite a way off the pace. 

What makes people so sensitive about ratings is the class or 
category system superimposed on the numbers. This class system is 
purely arbitrary. Nonetheless, it too often dominates chess conversa- 
tions. One frequently hears remarks like: ‘‘He’s sure no B player."' 
No one would dream of claiming that someone is no 1750 player but 
rather a 1740 player, but almost everyone thinks he has an idea of 
what a **B” player plays like. 

Everyone, that is, except me. Over the past eight years my rating 
has swung up and down several times. It has gone as high as 2272 and 
as low as 2012. Am I the nation's strongest expert or its weakest 
master? It isn't that on some days I forget how to use the outside 
passed pawn. I ballooned over 100 points to 2272 in 1973 and 
dropped almost 200 points in 1974, while still goiing 3-4 against 
all masters at Lone Pine. I got back to 2217 in 1979, but in 1980- 
1980-81 I shed another 200 points. Naturally, I do not consider 
my current rating inflated at all. 

Others do consider their own or someone else's ratings inflated. 
One average player complained to me that she gained points on two 
lousy tournament results. Former CalChess Chairman Mike Goodall 
complains, ‘‘I think that being a master ought to mean something." 
Actually, it does. It means you cannot wint he expert prize. 

The trouble seems to have started because a rating system is a 
mathematical model, an abstraction trying to deal with human 
behavior which is not very abstract at all. If the same people played 
chess over a period of 20 years, our basic rating system. would pro- 
vide a very nice reflection of these players”. relative strengths. What 
happens, however, is that the same people do not play that regularly. 

Technically there is a finite pool of rating points available. The job 
of the system is to distribute it among the various players. The 
number of points in the pool can be roughly approximated by 
multiplying the median rating by the number of players with points 
in the pool (actually the number of points is higher since there are 
many more players with ratings of 2300 or more — 800 points above 
the theoretical 1500 median ratings — than there are with 700 or 
fewer points.) 

Most players enter the rating system with ratings below the 1500 
median. Probably they start while in elementary or high school. 
Their first tournaments are very weak ones, and — no matter how 
well they score — they get low ratings. Later on, in college, they play 
in stronger tourneys. They pick up points and soar above the median 
player. Then they get a job, get married, learn golf or take up bridge. 
They leave tournament chess and take their rating points with them. 
In any year as many as 15 to 25,000 players may give up rated com- 
petition. Another 15 to 25,000 players enter it. The 50,000 players in 
USCF remains the same, but the median rating will be lower. This 
problem became particularly acute between 1974 and 1979. 
Thousands of players flocked to chess because it was Bobby's game. 
They played awhile, improved their game and then in droves they 
packed up their rating points and went home. 

This problem of declining ratings, be it noted, is not a difficulty 
encountered by the FIDE rating system. The range of ratings in the 
FIDE system only spans about 500 points, while the USCF system 
spans five times that range. The high-rated FIDE players are profes- 
sionals. They do not abruptly leave the system after breaking above 
2500. More typically they give up a number of points to rising young 
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players before they finally pack it in. USCF players often go out ap Wii 
their peak; **I'm never going to be more than a 1970 player,” they 
complain. | 


Too Many Laughter Curves 

As early as 1976 a vocal minority was complaining about ratin; 

deflation in USCF. By 1979 they formed the majority. The averag 

USCF rating had declined from the 1400's into the mid 1300’s. USC] 

Delegates feared that the low ratings most people were gettin; 
discouraged them from playing chess. So as to encourage players ¡okilian 2 
enter tournaments and pay their USCF dues, they approved in prin%81; 10 
ciple a crash program to hoist the average rating to 1500. This wadiarles; 
the infelicitously named ‘‘Mr. Fiddlepoints.’’ aos F 
The attempt to raise the ratings of the lowest ranked player; sdgebrak 

suddenly affected ratings all through the system. Experienced player; 
were being fed the same fish as before, but their higher rating made The re 
them fatter fish on which to feed. Points were passing up the systemilence. | 
like protein in a biological food chain, for the experienced playesithout < 
were just fatter turkeys on which masters fed their ratings. le main 
A year and a half of fiddlepoints created a counter-trend. Noweclined 
everybody was complaining that ratings were too high. A committef by tra 
headed by Larry Kaufman set about to undo the damage withoutlg the M 
spoiling the good work that had been done in getting players outof The ai 
the basement and into the 1500's. The solution, basically, was toqting Ne 
away at the top. Already players above 2300 rating only got halfasmation 
many points for beating an equally rated player as a 2200 player Me: in 
for beating another 2200. Now, according to the latest reform, akes of 
2100 and above player will only get three fourths the number offandler 
points for beating an equal that a 2000 player gets. This will tendtofactical 
dessicate the upper levels of the rating food chain while leaving plenmply tc 
ty of nourishment for the chess plankton and shrimp. hich m: 
con. on p, {frougho 


ite a b 
to o 


rest ati 
ladequa 
From the USCF you get a rating and a magazine, but the organiza: [ find 
tional and promotional aspects of northern California chess center onclad 
around CalChess. CalChess coordinates the tournament schedule; it hese are 
prods organizers to better efforts; through this magazine it provide fint. Un 
a means of advertising tournaments. e auth 
Calchess does more than that. It stimulates scholastic chess activity jpecially 
and is organizing a high school league for northern California. lack's e 


CalChess could do more, but doing more costs money. This)lay-to- 
magazine is no inexpensive operation itself. We need more money t0 The M 
do our job right. You can be a Patron Member for a cost of $25 a picts tł 
year. In return your name will be printed bi-monthly in the Patron ed 3 « 
Roll of Honor in this magazine. In addition we will mail youre into 
magazine first class, which gives added security that you will get the admir 
issue and get it fast, also it will then be forwarded if you move — uld ha 
which a bulk mailed magazine is not. ture © 

Your $25 patron membership will give you the comfort of knowing kchools 
that you are putting something back into the game which has given tading. 
you so much pleasure. For such a great game chess is very inexPen limate 
sive. You can get a board for the cost of three golf Lolls, and unless reviousl 
you play a very bad game, you are not apt to drive your board intübnvincir 
the water. A clock and set cost less than a golf bag, and you are nt epap 
even allowed to bring clubs to tournaments. Chess cannot thrive Olika I ha 
good wishes, though. Give that little extra to keep it alive (Send t) rec 
Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821) (That wa) y, that 
you'll get your first class mailing right away.) bond 


BE A PATRON 
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avers idilian 2 c3; by Murray Chandler; B.T. Batsford Ltd. (London) 


inprpfl; 108 pages; Algebraic Notation; $11.50. (dist. by David & 
This waharles; North Pomfret, VT 05053) The Morra (Smith) Gambit; by 
mos Flesch; B.T. Batsford Ltd. (London) 1981; 150 pages; 
ayers slgebraic Notation; £-6.95 (°$13.20 at current exchange rate). 
1 player Reviewed by John L. Watson, IM 
ng made The release of these two books only a month apart was no coin- 
e systerilence. The Morra Gambit player (1 e4 c5 2 dá cd 3 c3) cannot do 
1 playesithout a thorough knowledge of 3...Nf6 4 e5 Nd5, which is one of 
le main lines of the 2 c3 Sicilian. A similar example is the Morra 
id. Nowkclined Variation 3 c3 g6 4 cd d5; this is 1 e4 c5 2 c3 g6 3 d4 cd 4 cd 
mmitte by transposition. Thus, although one can play 2 c3 without know- 
withoutig the Morra, the reverse is not true. 
rs outof The author of Sicilian 2 c3, IM Murray Chandler, is a rapidly- 
as to cutting New Zealander living and playing in London. He won two in- 
t halfasrnational tournaments in 1980 and recently got the top first-board 
layer gotlore in the powerful West German Club League, outscoring the 
form, akes of Spassky, Hubner, and Hort. Sicilian 2 c3 constitutes 
mber offiandler’s first writing attempt for Batsford. Although it is concise, 
| tendtoractical and well-reasoned, I am not entirely satisfied. The prose is 
ing ple-mply too dry, and in general the analysis lacks that originality 
rimp, hich marks the superior opening work. Of course this is not true 
on p.{froughout, e.g. the 2...d5 section reveals deep understanding and 
ite a bit of fresh material. But the treatment of 2...Nf6 has little 
to offer, while moves like 2 ...e6 and 2 ...g6 receive only the 
‘est attention. To be fair, previous works on 2 c3 were completely 
adequate and Chandler’s improves greatly. 
paniza | find the author’s assessments excellent and his objectivity 
center nclad (e.g. when it comes to deciding the worth of variations). 
dule; it hese are over-the-board characteristics which he has extended into 
rovide Ent. Unfortunately, the nature of the opening itself forces an objec- 
e author to concede Black pretty dull equality in many lines, 
activity pecially after 2...Nf6. The book thus does more to delineate 
l. lack's easy task than to establish 2 c3 as an interesting or viable 
,. Thishlay-to-win” weapon. 
mey to The Morra (Smith) Gambit opens on a funny note, as its cover 
f $25 akpicts the position after 1 e4 c5 2 c3 rather than that after 1 e4 c5 2 
Patron# cd 3 c3! But GM Janos Flesch has put an incredible amount of 
il your ne into analyzing the intricacies of the Morra, and his book should 
get thet admired for that if nothing else. For detail and originality, one 
iove —buld hardly expect better. Moreover, Flesch's comments on the 
. kture of chess and the differences between the various chess 
noWinP^chools" (e.g. Soviet, U.S., Hungarian) make interesting side 
s giV? ding. As for the main story, I'm hardly qualified to assess the 
expel! imate value of this opening; but after looking at a few lines I 
| unies po thought good for Black, I must admit that Flesch gives 
rd into nvincing proof that White can at least keep it complicated, and 


Anti-Sicilian Weapons 


ar€ DO. ehaps do better. Possibly Black should avoid the main lines. One 
TIVE Ol tea T have played often, 3...dc 4 Nxc3 Nc6 5 Nf3 e6 6 Bc4 a6 7 0-0 
(7, receives only superficial treatment (everything ends in oo), 
lt that is exceptional in a book which gives close attention to 
Xviously unresolved positions. 


Send to 
1at wa) 





The Morra Gambit's weak spots? Some problems come up with 
the translation, as usual (e.g. the repeated use of the word “field” 
for square); but the main difficulty rests with the opening itself. 
What if, after 1 e4 c5 2 d4 cd 3 c3, Black replies 3...Nf6? Then 4 e5 
Nd5 is virtually forced, reaching a major section of Chandler's 
book in which play apparently peters out into prospectless 
equality (so much so that Sveshnikov has given up the line). Of 
course Flesch is primarily concerned with the Gambit Accepted, 
and doesn't deal with this question. Nevertheless, in my opinion, 
it is the primary obstacle to the gambit ever becoming a 
customary tool of Grandmasters. 

Of course, until you reach 2400 or so, such technical considera- 
tions need not bother you, and I can recommend both books as the 
best thus far on their respective subjects. 


Ratings Inflated? cont. 


Millennial Mush 

What has happened is that too many non-technical people have 
been drawn into the process of designing a rating system. The desires 
of the USCF Delegates are to fix everything at once. These attempts 
to remedy perceived inadequacies in the rating structure bring into 
play unforeseen consequences. It is the same as in mathematical 
economics, which attempts to manipulate human behavior by simply 
manipulating a few numbers. As Milton Friedman recently put it 
about monetarist economic policy, ‘‘I don't understand it. You 
follow the right policy, and it doesn't work." 

One side effect is that the rapidly improving junior will take a third 
longer a time to register his true strength. Because there are no bonus 
points above 2100, it may take him twice as long to make master than 
before. In most tournaments there will also be a bunching effect. 

A common complaint this year has been that players did not play 
like their ratings. Veterans were used to players with certain ratings 
playing a certain way. ‘‘He was an 1800 player, and all his moves 
were surprising me. Finally, I realized he was only a 1700 player with 
an 1800 rating," one tournament regular told me about one of his 
encouters. 

The bunching effect will do the same thing. Two 1950 players will 
play two different ways. One will have reached that level on a roll 
while the other will have come there on a tumble — marriage, 


divorce, loss of job due to tax cuts. One will play better and the other 
worse than “*1950.*” You will never know until after the game. 

Will this mean a new breed of complaints and more USCF legisla- 
tion to correct the situation? Iearnestly hope notianddeplore the yo- 
yo approach the USCF Delegates have taken to the rating system. 
The system is certainly not sacred, but it degenerates from the pro- 
fane to the obscene when constantly tinkered with so as to change its 
profile within the span of a year or two. 

‘If ratings were inflated, the simple solution was to dispense with 
“Mr. Fiddlepoints’’ and let the natural deflationary bias of the 
previous system take its course over five to ten years. 

Most people who worry about the rating system are actually con- 
cerned with what is happening in the arbitrary class system as a result 
of rating changes. ‘‘There are no E players anymore,’’ an organizer 
said to me in a complaining voice. Not then or now have I been able 
to fathom why that is a problem. It seems a great economy. 
Organizers no longer have to pay out E prizes. 

Filling the rating system full of air and then taking its breath away 
by legislation is not the way to manage this affair. A rating system is 
something which should be kept away from USCF Delegates or 
Policy Board members. 

At the last U.S. Open I faced three consecutive players rated be- 
tween 1500 and 1799. I drew them all and got an 1840 player, whom I 
crushed. I drew another 1700 player and crushed another 1800 
player. In 12rounds my easiest games were with the players between 
1800 and 2199. Below or above that it was more of a struggle. So 
what does a rating mean? My own rating history shows that I play 
better rated around 2000 than when rated around 2200. I don't know 
what my own rating means. 

Mathematics is nice but not perfect in grading human perform- 
ances. Juggling mathematics to achieve some optimal model by 
legislation seems much less nice. In fact, it is deplorable. 























Carroll Capps Memorial 


Directed by Mechanics Institute Director Max Wilkerson and 
Mike Goodall the Capps Memorial drew a full house atthe Mechanics 
Institute Chess Club. The field boasted a lot of stars. Grandmaster 
Peter Biyiasas and International Master John Grefe took first with 
4V5-V5 scores. U.S. Open co-champion Jeremy Silman shared 3rd to 
6th places with Elliott Winslow, Steve Cross, Mingson Chen, and 
Ronald Basich. 

Both Cross and Chen are experts. Ranking just below them at 31⁄2 
were Walter Dorne, Keith Vickers, Larry Ledgerwood, Mark Paetz, 
Richard Roubal, and Paul Tumolo. 

Below Basich the top performer was David Gee at 3^. 

Among the Bs Marvin Boykins 3-2 performance was tops. 

O. Mayerovitch and David Donaldson shared honors for the C 
class in this strong tourney (the median rating was 1896) with 2-3 
Scores. 

Below C went to Joe Lumibao, K.J. Roots, and W. Stancavage — 
all with 2-3 tallies. 


Monterey “Flight of the Bumbler Bees’’ 


Held in Monterey under the direction of Ted Yudacufski and John 
Sumares, the perennial ‘‘Flight of the Bumbler Bees’’ tournament of 
October 17-18 drew 50 players. During its evolution the tournament 
has attracted some A and above players. 


A+ Division 


1st Miroslav Tasev, San Francisco 4-0 ($100) 

2nd Romulo Fuentes, San Francisco 31-4 ($60) 

"A" prize Ist-3rd Pranab Das, San Jose; 
Monterey; Kim Rinehartd, Monterey 2-2 (25) 


John Wooten, 


Main Division, B and Below 


1st Ursula Foster, Modesto 4-0 ($100) 

2nd-7th Alfred Hansen, Hillsborough; Valentin Prussakoff, 
Monterey; Dennis Whitcomb, Monterey; Dave Vining, Marina; Bille 
Edde, Seaside; Teri Lagier Sunnyvale 3-1 ($12.50) 

**C"' prize Jack Maxfield, Saratoga 2!-1!^ ($50) 

“D” prize Joe Lumibao, San Jose 212-1 1⁄2 ($20) 


From the Monterey Bumbler Bee 


In many games the act of sacrifice simply leaves the opponent 
helpless and all to glad to be put away. This game has sacrifices, but 
there is a long struggle before White can put away the point. It is like 
a full course dinner rather than just an entree with coffee. 

Sicilian Defense; M. Tasev—4A. Higuera: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, e6; 3 d4, 
cd; 4 Nd4, 26; 5 Nc3, d6; 6 Be2, Nf6; 7 Bg5, Be7; 8 Qd3, b5. 

White has entered a with which Paul Keres enjoyed some success 
many years back. The idea is to pressure the QP with Rd1 and castle 
short with some prospects of attack K-side. Black's 8th is premature. 
A direct ..., Nc6 followed by Bd7 is more harmonious. Tasev jumps 
on the oversight — 9 Bf3, Bb7?; 10 eS, Bf3; 11 ef and Qf3 or 10 ..., 
de; 11 Bb7, Ra7; 12 Ba6. 

After 9 Bf3, e5; 10 Nde2 White has everything his positional plan 
desired. 

9 Bf3, R27; 10 0-0, 0-0; 11 Rad1, Rd7; 12 Nce2!, Qc7; 13 g4, Bb7; 
14 Bcl, d5; 15 e5, Ne4; 16 Bg2, R7d8. 
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FORTUNE 
FAVORS THE BRAVE 


By GM Jim Tarjan 

The following game features an interesting, albeit speculatiye 
sacrifice. As far as I know this is the last tournament game played} 
Carroll Capps, science fiction writer and beloved Mechanics insti OT] 
Chess Club habitue. Capps died soon after. I was 18 years old at th 
time. 

Mechanics Institute, San Francisco, December, 1970. 

Nimzoindian Defense 

J. Tarjan — C. Capps 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, 
Nf3, Nc6; 6 Bd3, d6. 

A more common system continues 6 ..., d5. Lv Yo 

7 0-0, Bc3; 8 bc, e5; 9 ed, h6; 10 h3, Re8; 11 d5, Ne7; 12 Nh, ig abo 

This looks good, but Black's next move forces me either to reos), 
or sacrifice — not a difficult decision for me in those days. 


III 


Bb4; 4 e3, 0-0; This y 
jth 37 1 


12 ..., £5; 13 QF3, Kg7. 194) 
What to do about the knight? . 

kfendir 
14 g4, gh. ho othe 


More sedate is 14 ..., Ng6, but neither player (one young and i Berke 
other young in spirit i Is ; interested in safety. 





















15 Bh6, Kh6? p 

E SuN e 
111 at t? landert 

m m x € m 

m "Hi mms ard, 

ma LE a Me A gam 

. "B La mi nes 

Monterey cont. l Yale 


Now everything turns out great for the attacker. The real test ¡Pronto 
the sacrifice comes after 15 ..., Kg6!. I intended 16 Qe3, Nh7; 17/4 Every 
with all sorts of wonderful possibilities: 17 ...; Kh6; 18 fe, Ken de h Cay 
Rf7!, Kf7; 20 Qh6 or in this line 18 ..., Ng5; 19 e6, fe; 20 e5. "f t00 

It seems that the way to spoil White's fun is after 16 Qe3, Nh7; ¡Han off 
f4 to play 17 ..., f6! For example. 18 g5, fg; 19 fg, Ng8; 20 Kh2, NP try to 
21 gh, Ng5. Maybe the reader can come up with something. p 

16 Qf6, Kh7. hman 

As I recall, - told me after the game that he had hallucinattt qw 
TN after 16 ..., Ng6; 17 g5, he could jump over my queen and pir d ib 

, Qg5! 

tant can speculate that, being a science fiction writer, Capps li d the: 
momentarily confused the rules of chess as we play it with the rul orontc 
of chess as played on another planet: where the mere materi rkele; 
presence of an opposing piece would not impede the progress 


Black's queen. Dos 
17 Qf7, Kh8; 18 f4, Ng8; 19 Qh5, Kg7; 20 fe, RF8; 21 Rf8, Qf8;1 Y» : 
Rf1, Qe7; 23 ed, cd; 24 e5, Nh6; 25 Q96 1-0. 363) : 
ecide t 

On 15 ..., Qe5, 16 Bf4 snares the Q, but now the golden doo#0urs O! 
open since vá is an available and attractive retreat. White e C É 


bit too optimistic at his 13th. id 
17 f3, Nc5; 18 Qe3, Nbd7; 19 f4, Rc8; 20 Qh3, b4; 21 Rf3, Reet ual 


g5, Ned; 23 Qh4, g6; 24 Rh3, h5. " A 
He realizes that 24 ..., Nf8; 25 Qg4 and White threat Es 
R1d3—Rh6—Rdh3 and a grisly mate. ish, | 


25 Ng3, Ng3; 26 hg, Bc5; 27 gd, Bd4; 28 Rd, Qc2; 29 Be3, Kfsiiliksme 


gh, gh; 31 Rb4, Ba8; 32 Qh5, Ke7; 33 g6!, Qg6; 34 Qh4, f6. p 
The simple point was 34 ..., Kf8; 35 Rg3. Eu C 
35 Rg3, Qf7; 36 Bd4, Rh8. Tes 


cont. on pliints. 
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‘miugerkeley Wins US Intercollegiate 
by Harold Winston 
(ICLA Historian and Chief TD) 


63,04 This year's Pan American Intercollegiate was the strongest ever 
ith 37 masters and 4 IMs among the 71 teams and 332 players at the 
iw York Statler, December 26-30. Four teams had ratings averag- 

12 Nh above Master: Berkeley (2304), Ohio State A (2234), Toronto A 

k reie))5), and Herbert Lehman (2205). Just behind them was Yale 

5. 194) led by IM Joel Benjamin. Toronto had the same team that had 
ion last year’s Pan Am by 1% points and Ohio State A was the 
kfending US champions. But Berkeley had depth with 4 masters and 
yo other players rated above 2150. 

I andil'merkeley won its first three matches while other high ranked teams 
ad problems. A resounding 3'2-'%2 victory over Michigan (1937), a 
arrow 2-14 win over a strong Rhode Island College team (2047), 
nd a 34-4 smash against Pittsburgh (2046) left the North Califor- 
jans in a 7 way tie for first. Toronto had started slowly being tied by 
landerbilt (1859), while Lehman lost to Rutgers (2078), and 6th 

ked Columbia A (2190) went down to Penn State A (1882). 
n the middle rounds Berkeley had an unusual problem: its 2nd 
ard, Tom Weissbein (2318) had to miss rounds 5-7 due to a 
edical school interview in Vermont. Right before leaving he won a 
game against Cal State-Fullerton (2176) the team that had placed 
ead of Berkeley at the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate. This time 
llerton offered 4 draws but Berkeley won decisively by 3-1. Next 
ame last year’s Pan Am menace, Michigan State A (2178), the team 
lat stopped Berkeley in the finale last year. MSU A put the pressure 
and won on 2nd and 4th boards to notch a 2-2 tie. That left five 
sharing the lead with 414-12, Berkeley, Ohio State A., Toron- 
, Yale, and MSU A. And round six brought the long awaited 

al tei oronto-Berkeley pairing. 

th7: 17k Everyone realized that the winner of Toronto-Berkeley would be 

Ke7: ite heavy favorite to be Pan Am champions. At adjournment Toron- 
eS. ' ) took a 2-1 lead; Bruce Kovalsky’s victory on Board 4 being more 

E dian offset by losses on Boards 1 and 3. It would be up to Russ Wada 

^42. Ni try to convert a tiny edge on Board 2 into a win to save the match. 

E pos Ohio State A beat Yale 2'4-1% while MSU A fell to 

hman 3%-. 

Berkeley’s task was clear: to beat Toronto B (1991) in round 7, to 

t Russ to win the adjourned game against Martin Buchholz (2265), 

d to have a good last round. They began by blasting Toronto B 4-0 

d then Russ Wada won the key game to give Berkeley a tie with 

the moronto. Toronto A mowed down Ohio State 3/4-Y to leave 
mate rkeley and Toronto tied with 6-1 followed by Ohio State A, 
mee hman, Fullerton, Swarthmore, and Rhode Island all 5!5-177. 
7" — Toronto polished off Lehman 3-1 while Fullerton beat.Swarthmore 
;. Off; ily the same score. Alan Wada won on 4, Weissbein drew on 2, Russ 
: ada lost on 3 to set up the Board 1 game between Jon Frankle 
1363) and Greg Markzon (2313) of Ohio State A as the game to 

ecide the tournament. Frankle seemed to have an edge but after 8 

en doofours of play a draw was agreed to. Toronto won its 2nd straight Pan 

- becamAm (7-1) but Berkeley took 2nd on tiebreak and shares th US Inter- 
tollegiate title with Cal Fullerton (both 675-172). Berkeley's in- 

j Rfesilividual scores: Jon Frankle 3-3, Tom Weissbein 4-1, Russ Wada 
42, Alan Wada 4-1, Paul Cooke 3-2, and captain Bruce Kovalsky 

threaiW4-Y. Cal Fullerton deserves a lot of credit for their 3rd place 
finish, the highest ever for their college. Their lineup was David 

3, kfsiliksman 414-312, Wageeh Boctor 7-1, Richard Kasa 32-4, and 

(6, Everett Bieger 612-112. Their coach, Prof. Frank Verges travelled 
with the Fullerton team. A third California team finished in the top 
ll: UCLA (2155) took 7th with 6-2 led by Board 1 leader Ozdal 
tarkan (7-1. Cal Polytech (1704) of San Luis Obispo scored 2% 

t. on piileints. 
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Cal State, Fullerton 
Wins Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
by George M. Lewis 


California State University, Fullerton may be known as ‘‘Cal State 
Disneyland’’ but everyone else looked like Mickey Mouse at the Pa- 
cific Coast Intercollegiate Team Championship held in Monterey, 
November 7 and 8. 

Enroute to the championship, Fullerton defeated Cal Poly 3-1 in 
the first round and Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo 4-0 in the second. In 
the third round they squared off with co-favorite and defending 
champion UC Berkeley in what proved to be the deciding match. 

Earlier Berkeley had defeated the host, Defense Language In- 
stitute, 3-1, and a very tough Sonoma State team, 2!5-1!^. The 
match between the two super powers was as close as their average 
ratings — 2177 for Fullerton and 2159 for Berkeley. On Board One 
UC's Russ Wada (2324) defeated Fullerton's David Glidksman 
(2326), and on Board Two Alan Wada (2211) defeated Fullerton's 
Wageeh Boctor (2274). Nevertheless, Fullerton swept the bottom two 
boards to take the match as Richard Kasa (2101) defeated Bruce 
Kovalsky (2130) and Everett Bieger (2008) defeated Ariel Mazzarelli 
(1969). 

Even after defeating Berkeley, Fullerton was not home free. In the 
final round Sonoma State drew with Fullerton to take third place 
while UC Berkeley wrapped up second place by defeating Cal Poly, 
Pamona by the narrow score of 215-174. 

Individual honors were won by Sonoma State's Tony D' Aloisio, 
best 1st board; Cal State Fullerton's Wageeh Boctor, best 2nd board, 
and Everett Bieger, best 4th board; and UC Santa Cruz's Sam 
Fassbinder, best 3rd board. Sonoma State's Bill Davis (1861) earned 
the upset prize for his win over Berkeley's Bruce Kovalsky (2130) in 
the 2nd round. Wageeh Boctor and David Gliksman placed first and 
second respectively in the speed tournament held Saturday night at 
the Monterey Chess Center. 

As usual, Heidi Steudler, recreation director at the Presidio, was a 
wonderful hostess. Sweet rolls, cold cuts, coffee, juice, and punch 
were provided (When was the last time you had a free lunch at a 
chess tournament?), and the playing conditions were excellent. A 
donation of $150 from the Northern California Chess Association 
made it possible to award trophies to the first and second place teams 
and chess clocks to the members of the championship team. 

The tournament was an unqualified success this year in attracting 
top rated teams — four of the seven teams had average ratings over 
1900. On the other hand, lower rated teams stayed away. This is un- 
fortunate. By encouraging chess at colleges and universities, 
organizers can avail themselves of excellent playing sites and facilities 
atpracticallyno cost — just by operating through a school club. In a 
time of tight money it is surprising that clubs at colleges and univer- 
sities are not flourishing more than they are. 

Final Standings: 

]. Cal State Fullerton (2177) IN - Ya 
2. UC Berkeley (2159) 3-1 


3. Sonoma State U. (1945) 214 - l4 
4. Cal Poly, Pomona (1932) 2 -2 
5. 6. Defense Language Inst. (1857) 1! - 21^ 
5. 6. UC Santa Cruz (1789) 1!4 - 214 
7. Cal Poly (SLO) (1688) 1 -3 


Monterey cont. 

It was probably better to play 36 ..., Rg8, and one wonders if 36 f5 
were not the most precise method of continuing the attack. 

37 ef, Kd6; 38 Be5!, Kc5; 39 a3! 

Not just for the one move mate threat but also because of the 
variation that follows. Note that 39 ..., Ne5; 40 fe, Rh4; 41 Rc3, Rc4 
when Black is in hog heaven. 

39 ..., Ne5; 40 Rc3, Nc4; 41 R3c4, dc; 42 Qf2, Kd6; 43 Qd4, Bd5; 
44 Qe5, Kd7; 45 Bd5, Rc7; 46 Bg2, Rhc8; 47 Rb6, Ke8; 48 Re6, Kf8; 
49 Qd6, Kg8; 50 Re3, Qg6; 51 Qe6, Kf8; 52 f5, Qg5; 53 Qd6, Kf7; 54 
Rg3, Qc1; 55 Bf1, Qel; 56 Qd5, Kf6; 57 Rg6, Ke7; 58 f6 1-0. 

cont. on p. 94 





Chess Theory cont. 
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19 Qc6; Re8; 20 Rd7!, Qd7; 21 Qf6, Re7; 22 Nd5, Ng8; 23 Qg5, 
Qe8; 26 Rd1 1-0. 

Among der Lasa's victories was one in 1853 in a match against 
Howard Staunton. This game provided der Lasa with the margin of 
victory. Staunton plucks a pawn like a rose from der Lasa's garden 
but the counterattack pricks him fatally. 

Ruy Lopez; Brussells, 1853; H. Staunton— T. von der Lasa: 1 e4, 
e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bb5, Nf6; 4 Qe2, Bd6. 

More comfortable seems 4 ..., Bc5; 5 c3, 0-0, but White may solve 
Black's development problems by a later Bc6. Der Lasa shows great 
ingenuity in maneuvering behind his lines. The scrappy 5 d4, Nd4; 6 
Nd4, ed; 7 eS, 0-0! leaves White's queen inconveniently posted. 

5 c3, 0-0; 6 0-0, Re8; 7 d3, h6. 

If white continues 8 Nbd2, Bc5 leaves Black ahead in develop- 
ment. 

8 Nh4?, Ne7; 9 Bc4, c6; 10 Qf3, Bc7. 

It looks as though White just wins a pawn, but it is not so easy. A 
more methodical plan would have been 11 h3—g4— Nf5. 

11 Bh6?, d5; 12 Bb3, Bg4; 13 Qg3, gh; 14 h3, Kh7; 15 hg, Rg8. 

And if 16 f3, Rg5 threatens h5. 

16 Qf3, Ng4; 17 Qf7, Rg7; 18 Qf3, Qd7; 19 Qe2, Rf8. 

Certainly 19 Nd2 was better than letting those pieces gather 
moonbeams in the corner. Amusing now is 20 f3?, Bb6; 21 Khl, 
Ne3; 22 Rgl, Ng2; 23 Rg2, Qh3; 24 Rh2, Rg1 mate. 

20 Nd2, Ng6. 

White cannot get his knight to f5 because 21 Nf5, Nf4; 22 Qf3, de. 

21 Ng6, Rg6; 22 Nf3, Rgf6; 23 Bd1, Rf3; 24 gf, Nh2!; 25 Kh2, Rf4; 
26 Rg1, Rh4; 27 Kg2, Qh3 0-1. 


Brieger's Brainstorms cont. 

You will notice that 1 Kd2, h1/Q; 2 Rhl, Khl; 3 Kc3, Kg2; 4 Kc4, 
Kf3; 5 Kb5, Ke4; 6 Kb6, Kd5; 7 Ka5, Kc6 homing on the a8 square 
only draws. 

The winner is 1 Rg5, Kf3 (..., Kh3; 2Kf2); 2 Rf5, Kg2, 3 Rf2, Kgl; 
4 Rf1, Kg2; 5 Rh1!, Khl; 6 Kf2, b5; 7 ab, a4; 8 b6, a3; 9 b7, a2; 10 
b8/Q, al/Q 11 Qb7 mates. 


Monterey cont. 

Here is a rolling battle which illustrates how easy it is to get into 
trouble in the ““simple”” open games. 

Vienna Game; S. Smithers—Pranab Das: 1 e4, eS; 2 Bc4, Nc6; 3 
Nc3, Nf6; 4 d3, Na5; 5 Bb3. 

On the international. circuit 
lately. 

5 ..., Be7; 6 f4, ef; 7 Bf4? 

It is much sharper to play 7 eS first. 

7 ..., Nb3; 8 ab, d5; 9 Nb5, Bg4. 

Now after 10 Nc7, Qc7 Black gets the P back with a good game. 

10 Qd2, 0-0; 11 h3, Bh5; 12 Nc7, Rc8; 13 e5, Qc7. 

Who's winning? Well Black is a pawn down; he must be better. 

14 ef, Bd6 15 Bd6, Qd6; 16 Qg5, Rfe8!; 17 Kd2?!, Bg6; 18 Fg?, 
Qb4; 19 c3, Qb3; 20 Rb1, Rc3 0-1. 


5 Nge2 has enjoyed considerable 
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16th Annual 
Santa Clara County Oper. 


The Santa Clara County Open, directed by Francisco and Amid 
Sierra, drew 106 participants including two GMs and two IMs. Th. sts 
winner in the open division was Kamran Shirazi of Los Angeles wh 
earned $750 for his 4-0 score. Second was Larry Christiansen q 
Modesto with 3/4 while Peter Biyiasas, San Francisco; Jeremy si 
man, San Francisco; John Grefe, San Francisco; Richard Lobo, Sa 
Francisco; Elliott Winslow, San Francisco; Charles Powell, Sy 
Francisco; and Flyn Penoyer, Saratoga rounded out the prize wy 
ners with 3-1s. 

Expert: Mike Arne, Menlo Park and Gene Lee, Mountain Vig (27) 
2-1 ($45). Robert Sferra, San Jose; Borel Menas, San Francisc (x 
Eleuterio Alsasua, San Jose; Kevin Binkley, Cupertino; Gaudeng 
Delacruz, San Jose; Steven Jacobi; San Jose; and Dave Cater, Sy, »9/ 
nyvale 2-2. E, 

A Class: Alan Kobernat, Hayward 4-0 ($90); David Abrams CAP 
San Jose; Arcangelo Castaldo, Palo Alto; and Jerry Farme 
Milpitas 314. 

B Class: J. Penhoushek, Stanford and Russell Law, Sunnyvak FEBR 
3-1 ($112.50). Rod McCalley, Palo Alto; Steven Hanamur e. 7 
Oakland; Roy Jackson, Mountain View; and John Black, Alamed 13-15 
2”. -21 
C Class: Steven Matthews, Davis 3% ($90). Ross Holmes, $a E. 
Jose; Thomas Eichler, Moss Beach; David Donaldson, Lafayett; 
and Michael Watt, San Jose 3-1. 27-28 

D Class: Charlie Brown, Pacifica 4-0 ($65). Staunton Paul, Mour 
tain View; William Rodgers, Palo Atlo 3-1. Joe Lumibao, San Jo MAF 
2-2. 27 

E Class: Keith Yettick, San Jose 2!5-17/ ($22). 

Unrated: Miftach Combs, San Jose; Tony Ladd, Davis 3-1 ($0 appr 


3- 4 
7 
17-1: 
24-5 
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Pan-Am cont. 


The Pan Am was cosponsored by Columbia University an E 
Baruch College and Mayor Edward Koch proclaimed Dec. 26-30; 
College Chess Week in New York. Harold Winston directed, Tod 
Barre was chief assistant, and Roger Blaine, Mike Gosselin, To 
Galloway, and Terry Newton were the other TDs. David Chu we 
chief organizer. Next year's Pan Am will be at Ohio State Universit JUN 
in Columbus. And Joel Benjamin won the intercollegiate spe (3-1. 


H 


29-3 


championship which Bob Sutter directed. 18-2 
The Top Ten 

1. Toronto 7-1 

2. Berkeley 62-12 TM: 
3. Fullerton 615-114 

4. Ohio State A 6-2 RB: 
5. Rutgers 6-2 

6. Rhode Island Coll. 6-2 RW 
7. UCLA 6-2 1Y 
8. Herbert Lehman 515-2, 

9. MSU A 515-2V5 
10. Yale 515-21 DW 


For those who haven't heard of Herbert Lehman, it is locate 
Bronx NY, is part of the City University of NY, and named afit4H: 
famous Governor and Senator of New York. 

Three countries were represented, the University of Santo DWM; 
ingo flew in from the Dominican Republic and scored their sharob; 
upsets to finish with 4% points (average team rating 1965). 

Selected games will follow in the next issue. 
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USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE 


per ZIP CODES 938 - 61 


95816 (916) 444-3039. 


Ramona W. Gordon, P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento, CA 





d Amad 
IMs. Th 
geles wh 
iansen d TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 
F GALEDAR a 
well, S AB ALAN BENSON (UC Campus CC) 2420 Atherton St. #1 
prize wi Berkeley CA 94704 (415) 843-0661. 
Keya to Bynbole AG ALAN GLASSCOE (Berkeley CC) 4149 Howe St., Oakland 
tain Via (27) - Dates in parentheses áre tentative. CA 94611. 
rand, (X = The ed A Tere t AH ALBERT HANSEN (415) 342-1137. 
saudeng addresses, not tournament sites.) AM ART MARTHINSEN (Ross Valley CC) # Locksley Lane, 
ater, Su: /p9/ + See advertisement on the indicated page. San Rafael CA 94901. 
y/ = See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue. AS AMADA SIERRA 663 Bucher Av., Santa Clara CA 95051 
bramsor CAPS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that (408) 241-1447. 
- Farme A: BP BRYCE PERRY (Palo Alto CC) P.O. Box 11306A, Palo 
Alto CA 94306. 
unnyvak FEBRUARY BR. BRUCE ROUGH (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Ac- 
anamun 6. 7 San Rafael: 6th North Bay Open (AM) tivities, 3835 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento 
Alamed Pas Berkeley: PEOPLE’S CHESS TOURNAMENT (MG) CF CLEMENT FALBO (Santa Rosa CC) 5437 Alta Monte Dr., 
20-21 Davis: 1st Davis Open (TM) Santa Rosa CA 94704. : 
Imes, § inis Y GM GERRY MARTIN, 7711 Quinby Way, Sacramento, CA 
E :98:590.1 Salinas: Salinas Open (TY) Qus qub 2529095 
E 27-28 San Jose: 15th San Jose City Coll. Open (FS) 
ul, Mour HB HANS BORN, 498 S. Baxley, Porterville, CA 93257 (209) 
San Jos: MARCH 784-3820. e | 
27 Chico: Chico Junior Championship (JO) s CINE POL DT ES A AN Taeyeon 
3-1 ($20 DR DICK ROWE (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Av. Apt. B, Chico 
APRIL CA 95926. 
3- 4 Sacramento: CAPITOL OPEN (RG) FM FRED MUOLLO (San Jose CC) 5725 Calmor Av. 83, San 
e 7 Sacramento: Blitz Championship (RG) Jose CA 9513 ER / 
i 17-18San Jose CALCHESS TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP (RB) FS FRANCISCO SIERRA (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State) 
24-5 Walnut Creek: April Swiss (HP) 663 Bucher Av. Santa Clara CA 95051 (408) 241-1447. 
GK GEORGE KOLTANOWSKI, 1200 Gough St., Apt/3D, San 
MAY Francisco CA 94109. 
1- 2 Burlinggame: Burlingame-San Mateo C.C. HP HANS POSCHMANN (Fremont CC) 4621 Seneca Park 
3rd Amateur Open (AH) Av., Fremont CA 94538. 
: 15-16 Sacramento: Sacramento Championship (RSW) In- JEM HURT (Lera CO) P.O%Box G0541y Sunnyvale CA 
g 26 San Francisco: NCAA N. Cal. Scholastic 94088. 
ted, Tod See MEMORIAL DAY D JS JOHN SUMARES (Santa Clara CC) 741 Pomeros 
elin, To 29-31 Sunnyvale” LERA Ave. Santa Clara. CA 95051 
| Chu w KK KEN KIESELHORST (Morro Bay CC) Box 1372, Atasca- 
Univeni| JUNE dero CA 93422 (805) 466-5080. 
late Sp" 13-14 San Jose: Jan Jose C.C. Spring Swiss (RB) MB MAX BURKETT (California Chess Bulletins) 1009 MacAr- 
18-20 San Francisco: Stamer Memorial (MG) thur Blvd., Oakland CA 94610 (415) 832-8247. 
MG MIKE GOODALL., 2420 Atherton St.. #6. Berkeley. í 
90704 (413) 548-9082. 
MS MARK SINZ (Stanford Univ. CC) P.O. Box 10632, Stan- 
ford CA 94305. 
IM: Tom Manning, 20-F Solano Pk, Davis CA (916) mw MAX WILKERSON (Mechanics! Inst. CC) 57 Post St. #407, 
RB: do i San Francisco CA 94104 (415) 421-2258. 
l E TEM 708 Faris Dr, San Jose CA 95111 (408) ,i . pprER p, HESS, 1470 Majestic Dr., Reno, NV 89503 (702) 
747-6726. 
RW RAY WHEELER 618 I St., Sparks NV 84931. 
IY TED YUDACUFSKI (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box RG: Robert T. Gordon (Sacramento CC) P.O. Box 160354, 
1308, Monterey CA 93940 (408) 372-9790. -` n CA 95816 (916) 444-3039. 
DW DENNIS WAJCKUS (Fresno CC) 736 N. Farris, Fresno RM ROB McCARTER (Santa Rosa CC) 2864 Bardy Rd., Santa 
locatedi 93728 (209) 233-8710 Rosa CA 95404. 
ed afttdH: — Al Hensen, 1035 Whitwell Rd., Hillsborough, CA 94010 RS! al Be Co Des 
(415) 342-1137. : 
nto DWM: John Marks: P.O. Box 1266 Aptos CA 95003. 
rshat/My John Oss (Chico CC) 988 Vallowbrosa Chico, CA 95926 


9). 342-2151. 








VOICE 
4125 Zephyr Way 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 


Changes of address: This magazine is not 
automatically forwarded — even when you notify the 
post office. You must also notify us. 


Places to Play in Northern California 


Note: Places to play in the East Bay, North Bay, North Coast, and 
South Coast are listed in February, June and October. Places to play 
in the West Bay, South Bay, and Central Valley are listed in April, 
August and December. Contact the editor to keep these listings up to 
date. 

East Bay 
Berkeley CC — Fridays, 7:30 p.m. to 1:30; Berkeley YMCA, 
2001 Allston Way, USCF-rated tourneys, Alan Glasscoe (415) 
, 654-8108. 

Capt. Anchovy's CC (San Leandro) — Wednesdays, 7 p.m., at 
Capt Anchovy’s Pizza Parlor, 1456 136th Ave. (Palma Plaza). Jerry 
Rogers (415) 276-5754. 

Discovery Bay CC (Byron) — Just getting started. Contact Ed 
Marnell at (415) 276-5754. 

Fremont Chess Club — Fridays from 7-11 p.m. Fremont Com- 
munity Church and Christian School (side entrance left) 39700 Mis- 
sion Blvd. (near Stevenson Blvd.) 

Lakeview CC meets Saturdays 2-5:30 2-5:30 Lakeview Library, 550 
El Embarcadero, Oakland. Kenn Fong (415) 834-1576. 

Martinez UC — Mondays (except 1st), 1111 Ferry St., Eric Wernes 
(415) 228-4777. 
U.C. Campus CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m.-midnignt, 4th Fl., Student 
Union, Univ. of Calif. (Berkeley) campus. Speed chess. Alan Benson 
(415) 843-0661 . 

Walnut Creek UC — Tuesdays, 1650 North Broadway (behind the 

library), 7:30 p.m. Saleh Mujahed. 


North Bay 


NAPA CC - Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Napa Com. Coll. Cafeteria. Bill 
Poindexter (707) 252-4741. 

Occidental CC - Monday;, 8-midnight, at the Yellow Lizard Deli 
(behind Pannizzera's Mkt.). Contact Moses Moon, Box 192, (x. 
cidental, CA 95465. 

Ross Valley CC (San Anselmo) - Tuesdays, 7 p.m., San Anselmo 
Parks and Rec. office. 1000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Art Marthinsen 
(415) 456-1540. 

Vallejo CC meets Fridays 7:30-11:30 Vallejo Community Center, 
225 Amador St. G.H. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270. 


santa Rosa CC — Fridays, 7-10 p.m., Barnett Hall, Rm. 142, San- 
ta Rosa JC. AI Fender (707) 433-6058. 


North Coast 


Mendocino CC — Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Hotel Men- 
docino, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendocino, CA 95460. 

Ukiah CC — Mondays 7-10:30 p.m., Senior Citizens Center, 497 
Leslie St., Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. 


South Coast 


Caissa CC (San Luis Obispo, — Calif. Polytecnic State Univ. 
George Lewis, A.S.I. Box 69 — Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA 
93407. 


Monerey Chess Center — Monday through Friday, 4:30-10 p.m., 


Sat.-Sun., 2-10 p.m., 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacufski (408) 
372-9790 
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UC AMPU | 
CHESS CUB r 


Meets Thursday evening (7-10 p.m.) 
Student Union, 4th floor, U.C. Berkeley Campus 
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PR 


The SUPERB/University of California, Berkeley Campus 
Chess Club is reopening the Winter Quarter on January 
8th. 

Each Thursday evening the club features 5-minute 
chess tourneys with only a $1 entry fee. 


For further information write or call: 
Director Alan Benson 
clo SUPERB/U.S. Berkeley CC 
304 Eshelman Hall 
U.S. Berkeley, CA 94720 


(415) 624-7477 or 843-0661 
¿MA Sponsored by 





BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 


. Meets Fridays 7:30 to | a.m. 


2001 Allston Way Berkeley, CA 94704 


USCF-RATED GAMES 


ALAN GLASSCOE, DIRECTOR 
(415) 654-8108 





NEW CLUB | 

Stockton CC — Tuesdays at 7:30 p.m. Lincoln Senior Elementary 
School, Stanton Way and Alexandria Place, Stockton, CA. Joe At: 
tanasio (209) 478-3092. | 
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CHESS VOICE 


Telephone: 


4125 Zephyr Way 
(916) 484-6354 


Sacramento, Ca 9582! 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single cupies are available at $1.50 an issue 
from the editor. 

Opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined con- 
tributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official views of 
the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically iden- 
tified as such. 

Copyright 1982 by R. E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that 
any portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess 
periodical of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to 
the author (artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When you move, the post office neither forwards the magazine 
nor notifies us. Therefore, it is imperative that you notify us at 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. Please include old address as 
well as new. 


CALCHESS MEMBERSHIPS 


A one year subscription is $8 for all adult northern Californians 
and for subscribers out of state. This also provides the right to par- 
ticipate in CalChess required tournaments (note: out of staters and 
southern Californians may participate in such tournaments if they 
belong to their state association. Outside of northern California 
other state associations provide reciprocal privileges.) 

Northern California juniors may subscribe at $4 and still achieve 
full tournament membership in CalChess. A junior is anyone under 
18 at the time of subscription/membership. 


Send subscriptions to Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, 
CA 95821. 


HOW TO BECOME A CALCHESS AFFILIATE 


Any northern California chess club may become an affiliate for $5 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles the 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championships. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Pre-printed flyers $25 (up to 7 x 14 inches). Full Page $40, Half 
page $20, Quarter page $10, Eighth page $5. Camera ready copy is 
appreciated. 


Editor: R. E. Fauber 
Associate Editor: Joan C. Fauber 
Photos: Richard Shorman 


Contributors: Walter Browne, Max Burkett, Larry Christiansen, 
Dennis Fritzinger, Mike Goodall, Robert Gordon, James Eade, 
Mark Buckley, John Sumares, Jim Tarjan, Alan Glasscoe 


COVER 


These chess tykes illustrate how quickly one can go from two plus 
two to eight by eight. The photo was taken in- Voronezh in 1968. 





CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 





Chairman: Ramona W. Gordon 


Vice-Chairman: R.E. Fauber 
Treasurer: Bryce Perry 
Chess Voice: R.E. Fauber 
Memberships: Frank Hamaker 
Tournaments: Alan Benson 


Clearinghouse: Ramona W. Gordon 
Club Matches: Hans Poschmann 


Youth: John Marks 
Postal Chess Director: Tyler K.Kelly 
Publicity Director: Fred Muollo 


Immediate Past Chairman: Mike Goodall 


Recording Secretary: Breen Mullins 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern California. 


CalChess Goes Pro 


At its February 21st Board meeting, the officers of Calchess voted 
unanimously to retain the services of Applied Analysis Comp ter 
Services of Sacramento to maintain the membership list and prc vide 
labels for Chess Voice and other CalChess purposes. 

Each label run will cost $27.50, which works out to a cost of 3165 a 
year. Bryce Perry had budgeted a total of $190 from the genera. fund 
for computer operations under the old system. In addition there will 
be a cost of $6 a list for membership lists to be provided to all direc 
tors who run CalChess required tournamants. 

The move is expected to provide better service to the membership 
and to centralize and expedite membership processing and card 
dispatching. These operations will now take place through the office 
of Chess Voice, which has the primary responsibility already in the 
area of membership service. 

The move to professional membership management is also ex 
pected to achieve important economies. The leading economy will be 
the ability to lower the press run of Chess Voice since a precise 
number of members will be available before we give the order to 
print the magazine. This will also help the Chess Voice garage, which 
is currently filling far too rapidly with back issues of the magazine. 
(If you want back issues, from April.-May 1980 on up, they are 
available at $1 per copy:— except Dec.-Jan. '82, which is $1.50 at 
Chess Voice Garage; 4125 Zephyr Way, Sacramento, CA 95821.) 

Remember, when joining or renewing, remit your money to Chess 
Voice: 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. We are trying to 
serve you better than ever. We are currently mailing out membership 
cards with a one day delay. 

Don’t tell us that any kind of service is better than what you’ve 
been getting. We’ll just run the letter in the magazine. Send money 
and cross your fingers. We're trying to uncross our fingers to serv 


you better. 
Gulko Update 


Since the interview, ‘‘Interview With Myself’’ by Boris Gulko, wa | 


published, we have learned that Gulko was allowed to play in tw 
tournaments. In the ‘‘First League’’ of the USSR Championship lt 
came clear first. In the top flight championship he finished weak! 
with 6/2, while Lev Psakhis of Krasnoyarsk and Gary Kasparov ( 
Baku took top honors at 12%, ahead of Oleg Romanishin with 11 

Lev Alburt urged you to show support by writing Gulko. In prit 
ting the article I inadvertently omitted Gulko’s address, which is: 

Grossmeister Boris Gulko 

Bolshaya Ochakovskaya 33, Apt. 15 

Moskva, USSR 119361 ; 

If you haven’t written yet, I am sure he will understand. 
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CalChess Circuit Standings 


This list of those earning Merit Points on the CalChess Circuit in- 
cludes all of the tournaments which qualify to date. These are the 
Capitol Open, Sacramento; the Capps Memorial, San Francisco; the 
LERA Thanksgiving Tournament; and the People's Tournament, 
Berkeley. 

COMPETITORS FOR THESE PRIZES SHOULD BEWARE. 
WE ARE GOING TO MAKE A CAREFUL CHECK OF THE 
LIST. WE HAVE ENGAGED A PROFESSIONAL MEMBER- 
SHIP MAINTENANCE SERVICE FOR THAT PURPOSE. PAR- 
TICULARLY PLAYERS IN LERA TOURNAMENTS SHOULD 
BE AWARE THAT THE MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS ARE 
NOT STRICTLY ENFORCED THERE, BUT WE DO ENFORCE 
THEM WHEN GIVING OUT CIRCUIT POINTS. YOU CANNOT 
EARN POINTS UNLESS YOUR MEMBERSHIP IS CURRENT 
AND IF THE TOURNAMENT IS CALCHESS REQUIRED. 

The next CalChess Circuit tournament will be in April with Hans 
Poschmann, notably the CalChess Team Championship. You can do 
a favor to your team and to yourself by playing in that one. 

An interesting illustration of how the multiplier serves to moderate 
things and keep the whole contest competitive is the performance of 
Sacramento's Zoran Lazetich. Currently he sits in 2nd place among 
the A's, but he is going to make Expert, where he will also be in sec- 
ond place. He will move from one class to another without sandbag- 
ging and without losing his standing. 


CalChess Circuit Standings 


Expert 
Pamela Ford 108.5 
Tom Crispin 99.2 
Gene Lee 89.9 
Mike Arne 86.8 
Borel Menas 83.7 
cc A>? 
James Ely 125.0 
Zoran Lazteich 105.0 
Charles Brunton 65.0 
Hiawatha Bradley 65.0 
Lucy Collier 65.0 
Gary Smith 65.0 
vm 
Edgar Shefflied 80.0 
Calixto Magaoay 72.0 
Steven Hanamura 65.6 
Paul Condie 58.8 
Paul Friedrich 56.0 
PEE 
David Donaldson 68.8 
Thomas Eichler 38.4 
N. Mangone 28.8 
Jan Olsson 28.8 
Jay Blodgett 25.6 
N. Casares 25.6 
James Donica 25.6 
Jack McMann 25.6 
«D» 
Joe Lumibao 36.4 
Fausto Poza 28.6 
Lawrence Walker 26.0 
Jon Johnson 20.8 
Glenn Wong 20.8 


There is a lot of room for players to catch up in their classes. The 
lesser rated classes particularly have room for surging newcomers. 
Get out and go to your next CalChess tournament. In the spring Bob 


Letters 


You should be severely chastized. The arrival of the December- 
January Chess Voice in today's mail diverted me from several hours 
of important work while I read all the articles. Shame, shame how 
could you do this to someone you hardly know? 

I will probably take up your offer to reprint (page 74, top left), 
on the article “Interview with Myself.”” Our circulation is 3,800. 

I was slightly miffed to see the headline ‘‘Berkeley Wins US Inter- 
collegiate’ only to find out later that Toronto won the tournament. 
After reading it a few more times, though, I can see your point of 
view. What came immediately to mind was the 1976 Canada vs. 
United States Bicentennial border match. CL & R gave a fair amount 
of space to the 18!2-16!/ USA victory in Vancouver, BC, but 
nothing else to the rest of the match. Was it coincidence that Canada 
scored more points, 133! to 9312? I'm sure that wasn't it, but this 
type of thing makes me scratch the inflamed bump on my head where 
I inject Chess Voice. 

One minor criticism: too many ‘‘Continued on p.’’ The 13th K-K 
game appears in four separate swatches, one of them without a for- 
warding address. I think it's better to start articles in the middle of a 
page, like BCM, if you can't make them all fit. 

Jonathan Berry 

Chess Canada Echecs 

Editor Berry’s criticism is pertinent and appreciated. I only wish 
that were the only criticism of the last issue. His own magazine is a 
model for editors all over this continent. 


CalChess News 


A total of twelve Board members convened for the February 21st 
meeting. In addition to approving a professional membership service 
for CalChess, the Board also voted $200 for Bryce Perry’s State 
Scholastic Championship prize fund. The tournament will take place 
March 27-28. 

R.E. Fauber reported on the operation of Chess Voice for the year 
1981. He noted that there had been a breakdown in the fall but 
declared that Chess Voice would be back on its standard mailing 
dates beginning with this issue, which he expected to mail between 
the 10th and 18th of March. 

The Board also voted to make annual membership counts with 
April 1 as a benchmark date. 


Annual Membership Meeting 

The Board set May 9 at 3 p.m. as the time for the annual member- 
ship meeting. It will be held at Francisco Sierra's tournament at the 
San Jose State University Student Union on 9th Street between San 
Carlos and San Fernando Streets. This is the meeting where CalChess 
officers are elected along with receiving reports and making motions 
on the operations of CalChess. All CalChess members are urged to 
attend. 

Ramona Gordon announced that she intends to reorganize the 
Tournament Clearinghouse list of directors and organizers. If you 
are listed incorrectly or wish to be listed but are not, write Gordon at 
the address given on the tournament calendar page. 


Agenda on p. 109 


Circuit Cont. 


Gordon will be having one in Sacramento, Francisco Sierra will have 
one in San Jose, Hans Poschmann is having at least one in Walnut 
Creek. 

You know, if you play, you will finally get the recognition you 
deserve. The CalChess Circuit is designed to reward players who 
know they will never be grandmasters but can play anybody tough. 

Keep your membership current at all times. Don’t run out on 
CalChess, and we won’t run out on you. 

The method of computing CalChess Merit Points has been ex- 
plained in the Aug.-Nov. Chess Voice. If you have any questions 
about what your current Merit Point rating is or about how they are 
computed, please enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope to us at 
4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. 








Three Tie in Northern California 
Championship 


by Mike Goodall 


The 1982 Northern California State Championship or 7th Annual 
Charles L. Bagby Memorial Masters Invitational was again the 
strongest state championship in U.S. history with an average rating 
of 2432. Eight players from the top third of the list of some 55 
masters living in northern California came together over three 
weekends in January at San Francisco's Mechanics' Institute Chess 
Club to compete for $2200 and a niche in history. Champions all, the 
field included two International Masters, a current U.S. Open Co- 
Champion, while the others were frequent winners in local and 
regional competitions. 

Defending champion John Grefe shared the top honors with 
Charles Powell and Jeremy Silman. Scoring 5%-1% each, they 
received $542. The largest prize fund to date for this tournament in- 
cluded $500 first $300 second plus $50 per point for each player. First 
place, then, was worth an amount closer to parity with the ac- 
complishment than previously, while the point money reflected the 
importance of every game. Fighting chess ensued, and the top three 
set the standard. 

Former U.S. Co-Champion John Grefe demonstrated once again 
that he is one of the best around by racking up a 2647 perform- 
ance rating. Grefe took the risks necessary to win in all his games and 
failed to follow up only once against Charles Powell. His draw with 
Silman was hard fought. 

Currently residing in San Francisco, IM Grefe is the quintessential 
professional chess player, who follows the action wherever it may 
take him. 

Powell immigrated to San Francisco from Virginia a few years ago 
and has quickly established himself as significantly better than most 
northern California masters. As an extremely resourceful Senior 
Master, Powell proved several times that an advantage is a long way 
from a win against him. Powell passed the mini-bar exam last June 
and rewarded himself by taking a year off from law school to study 
and play chess. Anyone who goes over his lustrous games will be glad 
he did. 

U.S. open Co-Champion Silman won first place according to the 
Sonnenborn-Berger tie breaking system, but any tie breaking system 
in a round-robin is absurd on the face of it. Silman is one of the 
highest rated untitled players in the country and was the only player 
in this tournament not to lose a game. Were it not for a couple of 
short draws this San Francisco professional would probably have 
won the tournament outright. Silman is a fine teacher with a truly 





John Grefe 





Jeremy Silman 
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charming personality who balances his pristine play over the board 
with an unconventional life style and with delightfully unexpected 
remarks away from the board. He shares with his wife, Sarah, an in- 
terest in magic and in Eastern religions, but the art of chess is where 
he excels for the benefit of all of us. 

Former Bagby Co-Champion Paul Whitehead finished very well in 
this field and came fourth. He has not played much since rating infla- 
tion became ridiculous and should be placed in the 2400’s for current 
comparisons. The Capablanca-like clarity which permeates his games 
suggests a great deal of talent. 

If his acceptance of the invitation to play in this tournament 
signals a return to the fray, the chess community can look forward to 
some beautiful chess. As a well-rounded and very pleasant young 
man, Whitehead graces any tournament he enters. Paul and his 
brother, Jay, are the “Byrne brothers”? of our generation. Jay 
declined to play when the list of eight masters and one alternate was 
drawn up. He later changed his mind and wanted to play, but to in- 
clude him would have required breaking a promise to the alternate. 

How the Other Half Lives 

The top half of the field garnered 75 per cent of the points, leaving 
slim pickings for the others, who were off form. International 
Master Vince McCambridge, a full time scholar at the University of 
California, Berkeley, finished a distant 5th with 275-45. He plays 
very complicated positions with a great deal of intensity, and he was 
probably the most upset by the noisy conditions in the chess room. 
Not only were the patzers noisy, but some of them were also un- 
conscious of the disturbing effect of their walking right up and lean- 
ing over a tournament game in progress. The tournament deserves 
better. 

Senior Master Richard Lobo's usually fine chess was hampered by 
frequent time trouble. The international control of 40 moves in 
2/^-hours is pretty luxurious compared to the usual controls used in 
Swiss tournaments, but creating the masterpieces required to win in 
this tournament takes a lot of time. Richard was further handi- 
capped by having to work during the tournament. Articulate but 
soft-spoken, Lobo is an active master who usually finishes high in the 
money in tournaments and is always a tough customer. 

Fresh from performing on U.S. Berkeley's Pan-Am team, Jon 
Frankle finished 7th with 1!2-points. He did not know he was going 
to play until a few days before the start of the tournament and had 
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Bagby Memorial, 1982 


1 Grefe 

2 Powell 

3 Silman 

4 Whitehead 


5 McCambridge 
6 Lobo 

7 Frankle 

8 Kane 


oooo ox-»x 
GONO o-xo 


Championship cont. 


thrown himself into his graduate studies. His original ideas make for 
delightful games, particularly when he sacrifices pieces for very long 
term compensation. Frankle is a very friendly, cooperative person 
who hails from Iowa but came to California via Harvard. Even out 
of form he managed a master performance. 

George Kane's last place finish with 1-6 signals the end of an im- 
pressive chess playing career. Masters frequently announce their 
retirement only to play again a few months later. I think Kane means 
it, much to the regret of all who have followed his play through the 
years. As a U.S. Olympic team member, and a Marshall Chess Club 
Champion, Kane's high place in American chess history is secure. 

Fortunately, he plans to continue teaching the game, particularly 
to youngsters, whom he enjoys instructing the most. Thus he will 
continue to benefit the chess community. Kane commented that the 
level of play in this tournament was consistently higher than in the 
U.S. Championship in which he played. He also admitted that his in- 
frequent play and his ignorance of the latest theory were his biggest 
problems. He was also too keen on the second most important sport- 
ing event in the country in January — the Super Bowl. 

Bill Walsh did not call the CalChess Clearinghouse, or I’m sure he 
would have scheduled his Super Bowl at another time. As it was, not 
only was half the tournament absent that Sunday afternoon but also 
the decibel level in downtown San Francisco following the game was 
so high as to prevent even a modicum of concentration. I'm sorry, 
Bill, but one of us is going to have to give next year. 

Kudo Komment 

The success of the tournament was made possible by the Me- 
chanics Institute Chess Club, CalChess, the players, and the 
American Chess Foundation, each of which contributed to the spon- 
sorship of one of the finest annual master tournaments in the coun- 
try. Every Mechanics Institute member, every CalChess member, 
and every contributor to the American Chess Foundation (a tax ex- 
empt foundation) may take pride in this tournament. 

A grandmaster invitee dropped out because he refused to help the 
tournament by paying the customary $25 entry fee. The Bagby has 
been an annual success these many years mainly due to the en- 
thusiasm and commitment of the players to making it happen. The 
entry fee is a token acknowledgement of that commitment, and in 
years past comprised a significant amount of the money available. 
This year the fee could be won back on a single draw, and I think this 
grandmaster capable of a little more than that in his worst form. 

True, the generosity of the ACF has rendered that portion of the 
fee expendable, but at the time the invitations went out and the 
players’ roster made up I had no clear idea of how much the ACF 
contribution would be. If I get as much or more money (Reagan's 
economic policies will preclude that — Ed) next year, the entry fee 
may be dropped. 

I hope the spirit of cooperation, flexibility, responsibility, and of 
comradeship among all the strong masters involved continues to 
make this tournament a joy to direct. 

Max Wilkerson, the chess Room Director at the Mechanics' In- 
stitute proved once again to be an invaluable assistant. He shares 
with me the sense of elation at being associated with such a 
prestigious event and is proud that his club provides the venue for 
fine players producing fine chess. The complete scores of all the 
games are available at slight cost from California Chess Bulletins: 
5901 Broadway, #21; Oakland, CA 94618. 
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CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES 


notes by Charles Powell 


Center Counter Game; P. Whitehead — C. Powell: 

The night before this critical 6th round game a fellow conspirator 
and I studied the 23rd game between Botvinnik and Bronstein from 
their 1951 World Championship match. There Botvinnik won after a 
long struggle and thereby retained the world championship by tying 
the match. Here I had to face certain death and destruction but 
managed to hang on and win after a long struggle. 





Paul Whitehead 


Z 
Hp 

1 e4, d5; 2 ed, Qd5; 3 Nc3, Qa5; 4 d4, Nf6; 5 Nf3. 

If 5 Bd2, Bg4 resumes discussion of Karpov-Larsen, Montreal, 
1979, a discussion which needs more clarification. 

5 ..., Bg4; 6 h3, Bh5; 7 g4, Bg6; 8 NeS5, e6; 9 Bg2 

White selects a more positional approach than in Zuckerman- 
Shamkovich, Cleveland, 1975, which went 9 Nc4, Qa6. 

9 ..., c6; 10 0-0, Nbd7; 11 Ng6, hg; 12 Bf4, Bb4. 

A waste of time. Better was 12 ..., Be7. 

Ne2!, 0-0; 14 a3, Be7; 15 c4, Qa6; 16 Qc2, Rac8; 17 b4, b5; 18 c5, 
Qb7; 19 Bd2, Nd5; 20 f4 (75 min). 

Another good White plan is 20 a4 followed by doubling on the file. 

20 ..., Bf6 (75 min.) 

(White took 35 and Black 15 minutes for the first 10 moves accord- 


ing to Powell's scoresheet. Powell, apparently went into quite a think 


shortly out of the opening. —ed.) 
A loss of two tempi when .., Rfe8 was better. 
21 Qd3, Rfe8; 22 Ng3, Be7. 
Back to go. Black's KB must keep the White knight out of d6. 
23 Rael, Rcd8; 24 f5! 
White has obtained a very good game. 
24 ..., Nf8; 25 fe, Ne6; 26 Re6. 
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Apparently also winning is 26 Bd5, cd; 27 Re6, fe; 28 Qg6, Bh4!; 
29 Nh5, Qe7!; 30 g5!, Rf8; 31 Nf6, Rf6; 32 Rf6!, Re8; 33 Bf4 intend- 
ing c6-c7. There are a lot of tactical variations, however. 

26 ..., fe; 27 Qg6, Rf8; 28 Qe6, Kh8; 29 Nf5, Bf6; 30 Qed. 

Very difficult is 30 Nd6, Bd4; 31 Kh2, Qc7! The Informant code 
calls it unclear. 

30 ..., g6; 31 Ng3, Qg7; 32 Ne2, Qe7; 33 Qe7. 

Because 33 Qg6, Qe2; 34 Qh6, Kg8; 35 Qg6, Bg7; 36 Bh6, Rf1; 37 
Bf1, Qe7; 38 Bd3, Qf6; 39 Qh7, Kf7 favors Black. 

33 ..., Ne7; 34 Be3. 

On 34 Bf4, Bg7!; 35 Bd6, Rf1, 36 Kf1, Nd5; 37 Bd5, cd; 38 Kf2 in- 
tending Ke8 and Nc3 the situation is not quite clear but seems better 
for White. Again there are lots of tactical possibilities. 

34 ..., Kg8; 35 Rd1, Rfe8; 36 Bf2, Nd5; 37 Bd5, Rd5; 38 Nf4, Rd7; 
39 Kg2. 

On 39 Ng6?, Re4 to be followed by Kg7-g6 favors Black. 

39 ..., Kf7; 40 Kf3, Red8; 41 Ne2, g5; 42 a4!?, a6; 43 ab, ab; 44 
Ral, Rh8; 45 Ra6. 

After 45 Kg2, Rc8 produces a very hard ending, but Black is bet- 
ter. 

45 .., Rh3; 46 Kg2, Rb3, 47 Rc6, Rb4; 48 Rb6, Re7; 49 Nc3. 

Better seems 49 Ng3, Bd4; 50 Nf5, Re2; 51 Nd4, Rd4; 52 Kf3, 
R4d2; 53 Be3, Rb2; 54 Bg5 with a continuing struggle. 

49 ..., Bd4; 50 Nb5, Bf2; 51 Nd6, Ke6; 52 Rb4, Bc5 0-1. 

A very tough game. w^ 
/^ Queen's Pawn Game; C. Powell—V. McCambridge: 1 d4, 96; 2 
c3, Bg7; 3 Bg5. 

Pinning Black's KP. 

3 ..., h6; 4 Bh4, 15; 5 f4, Nf6; 6 Bf6. 

The Black knight would be too strong at e4 or g4. 

6 ..., ef! 

Of course 6 ..., Bf6 is playable. Either way the game takes on the 
interesting strategic difference of knight versus bishop in a closed 
position. 

7 N42, d5; 8 Ngf3, 0-0; 9 Qc2, Nc6; 10 e3, Qe8; 11 Kf2, Ne7; 12 
Bd3, Be6; 13 h3, Nc8; 14 g4, Nd6; 15 Nh4, Ne4; 16 Ne4, fe; 17 Be2, 
g5; 18 Ng2, f5; 19 gf, Bf5; 20 Ragl! 

This loses a tempo. The best configuration of White's rook has not 
been decided so it was better to essay 20 h4. 

20 ..., c51?; 21 Qb3, cd; 22 cd, Qd8; 23 h4, g4; 24 h5, Bf6; 25 Kg3, 
Rf7; 26 Rc1, Qd6; 27 Nh4, Bh4; 28 Rh4, Kh8? 

Black misses a chance to save the game by 28 ..., Raf8!; 29 Bg4, 
Rg7; 30 Kh3, Rg4!; 31 Rg4 Kh8; 32 Rcgl, Rg8; 33 Qdl, Qd7; 34 
Kh4, Qe7; 35 Kh3 and it is equal for White has no way to break the 
pin. If 29 Qa3, Qb8, and Black had the very troublesome threat of 
Be6 and Rf4. 

29 Qa3! 

Now if ..., Qb8, Black cannot crash through at f4. 

29 ..., Qb6; 30 Rc5, Be6; 31 Rh1, Raf8; 32 Rhc1, a6; 33 Rc7; Kg8; 
34 Re7, Bd7; 35 Rf7, Rf7; 36 Qb3, Qd6. 

If 36 ..., Qa5; 37 Rc3! keeping the Black queen out of d2. Then 
White could proceed with a3 and Qb4, for the ending favors White. 

37 Qb7, a5; 38 Qa8, Kh7; 39 Qa5, Rf5; 40 Qc7, Qe6; 41 Bb5, RI 
42 Bd7 1-0. 
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You can still play good chess and be a tailender in a tournament 
this strong. George Kane shows how. 
notes by George Kane 


^ 
English Opening: G. Kane-R. Lobo: 1 Nf3, Nf6; 2 c4, c5; 3 g3, b6; 


4 Bg2, Bb7; 5 0-0, e6; 6 Nc3, Be7; 7 d3. 

The first strategic decision. White has a choice of an immediate 7 
d4, cd; 8 Qd4 or a more reserved build up with 7 b3 and 8 Bb2. After 
the text Black may consider 7 ..., d5; 8 cd, NdS. 

., 0-0; 8 e4, d6; 9 h3, Nbd7. 

A surprising decision. Smyslov-Reshevsky, Belgrade, 1964 con- 
tinued 9 ..., Nc6; 10 d4, cd?; 11 Nd4 with White outplaying Black in 
the resulting Maroczy Bind. Black could have equalized with 10 ..., 
e5. Black’s idea is to anticipate an impending transformation into a 
Maroczy bind by deploying his QN to its most flexible station. The 
defect of this plan is that, if White withholds a central advance, 
Black has deprived himself of possible occupation of d4. 

10 Qe2, Qc7; 11 Nel. 

At last I had a definite plan in mind, the storming of Black's cas- 
tled bastion with my K-side pawns. During the game I came to think 
that 11 Nh2 would be more precise in that this knight can be quickly 
deployed to g4 after g4-5. 

11 ..., a6; f4, Rab8; 13 g4. 

Of course White's pawn storm will have little effect without piece 
support, so I intend (after f4) such development as Nf3, Bd2, Rael, 
Qf2, etc. before the pawns actually make contact. The text was ac- 
tually intended to gain control over h5, but caused my opponent to 
assume that I was bent on an instant K-side decision. 

13 ..., h6? 

This is a basic strategic error. It helps Black in no way that the 
pawn advance to g5 now results in the opening of a file. 

14 Nf3, Nh7; 15 h4. 

Simply because the moment is timely with Black's knight no longer 
attacking the KNP. Also now after a later g5, hg; hg the KR file will 
be much more potent than either the KN or KB file. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
CHESS BULLETINS 


(Of the strongest INTERNATIONAL chess 
tourneys in easy to read algebraic notation.) 


By Five Time U.S. Champion Walter Browne 
1977,78, 79, 80 USSR Championship $4 
1980: Tillburg, Clarin, Vienna or Bugojno $3.75 
Moscow: 1981 $3.75 
Match: America vs Europe. 1981 $2 
1981 South Africa (Korchnoi, Hubner) $2 
1981 Las Palmas (Korchnoi, Timman) $2 
1981 IBM (Karpov, Timman) $2 
1981 Tilburg $3 
1981 U.S. Championship $3 


Baku, 1980 (Kasparov 1st) $3 
Bad Kissingen, 1981 $2 
US Championship, 1981 (120 games) $3.50 


Our catalogue of more than 45 tourneys is contantly expanding 


For a free price list of thern write today to: 
WALTER BROWNE 
8 Parnassus Road 
Berkeley, CA 94708 


(Include 750 mailing cost for orders under $10) 
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15 55 8». 
Black overestimates the importance of e5. 


16 fg; hg; 17 Ng5, Ng5; 18 Bg5, Bg5; 19 hg, Qd8. 

This seemingly unimportant move potentially encumbers the de- 
fensive efforts of the QR on the K-side. I expected an immediate 19 
ns INS, 

20 Qe3, N35; 21 Rf6, Kg7. 

If 21 ..., Ng4; 33 Qg3, Nf6; 23 gf mates and 22 ..., Ne5 simply 
speeds the procession of White's pieces to the attack. 

22 Raf1, Bc6; 23 Ne2, Rh8; 24 Nf4, Ng4; 25 Qg3, Ne5. 

If 25 ..., Nf6; 26 gf, Kf6; 27 Nd5 and mate. 

26 Re6. 

The win of a pawn is unimportant; this move contains a threat. 

26 ..., b5; 27 ReS5, de; 28 Ne6, fe; 29 Qe5, Kh7. 

It is mate in all variations. 

30 Rf7, Kg6; 31 Rg7, Kh5; 32 Bf3 1-0. JM 


NOTES BY JEREMY SILMAN 


Caro-Kann; J. Frankle — J. Silman: 1 Nc3, d5; 2 e4. 

Trying to get me into something unusual. 

d cran AERE 

I could not resist this move. Now we're in a Caro Kann! I played 2 
..., €6 quickly and looked at his face. 

3 d3?! 

Also played quickly. . . his face showed no emotion at all. 

3... de. 

I had to win this game, so I was not excited about this position. 
Still, Black should be satisfied as he has completely equalized by 
move three!! 

4 de, Qd1; 5 Nd1, Nf6. 

The spectators were gasping with each blow! 

6 f3?! 

After this passive move Black will gain a slight pull. Correct was 6 
e5, Nd5; 7 Ne3!, Nd7 with an equal game. 

6 ..., e5; 7 Bc4. 

Also 7 Bg5 or 7 Ne3 deserve attention. 

7 ..., b5!; 8 Bb3, Nbd7. 

Black wants the two bishops. 

9 Ne2. 

Or 9 a3, Nc5; 10 Ba2, Be6 with some advantage. 

9 ..., Nc5; 10 Be3, a5. 

Suddenly White is in trouble! Now 11 a3, Nb3; 12 cb, Be6 is terri- 
ble for White. 

11 Bc5, Bc5; 12 a4, Ke7!; 12 Nec3! 

Poor for White is 13 ab, cb; 14 Nec3, Bd7; 15 Nd5, Nd5. 

13 .., b4; 14 Nbl. 

Heading for the c4 square. 

14 ..., Nd7!; 15 N22, Bd4!; 16 Rc1? 

Very bad. Correct was 16 Nc4, Nc5. Note that 16 c3?! bc; 17 bc, 
Bb6; 18 Nc4, Bc7 is very nice for Black, who can play Nc5 and then 
go for pressure on the b-file or play an eventual f7-f5. 

16 ..., Nc5; 17 Ral. 

Or 17 Nc4, Be6 would force 18 Ral anyway. 

17 ..., Nb3; 18 cb! 

This gives him counterplay. Much worse was 18 Nb3, Bb6 follow- 
ed by the advance of the c-pawn. 

18 ..., Be6; 19 Rc1, Rhd8! 

Played quickly for psychological effect. Now if 20 Rc6, Rac8, 
Black would break through on the open c-file. 

20 Nc4, Bc4!; 21 Rc4. 

Undoubling his pawn by 21 bc would be worse, as then White 
would have no play at all. 

21 ..., Rd6; 22 Ke2, Rad8. 

White has been quite lost for the last several moves. 

23 Rel! 

Best — 23 Ne3?, Be3; 24 Ke3, Rd2! leavew White mated by a5 ..., 
R8d3. 

23 ..., Ba7! 

The accurate move. Other interesting tries include 23 ..., Bb2, 
which is alright, but I did not wish to give him counterplay by 24 
Ne3! hoping for Nf5 or 25 Re2 and Nc4 when his knight becomes 
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quite strong. Another interesting try was 23 ..., Bgl when 24 Rgl is 
horrible because of 24 ..., Rd2 winning everything. After 23 ..., Bgl 
White would have to play 24 Rc2 but would then get counterplay by 
24 ..., Bh2; 25 Ne3 — heading for c4. 


24 Rc2, Rd3. 

Material at last. My taste buds were perking up. 

25 Nf2, Rb3. 

The meal starts. 

26 Rd1, Bf2. 

But 26 ..., Rdl may be a little better. 

27 Rd8, Kd8; 28 Kf2, Kc7; 29 Ke2, Kb6; 30 Rd2, c5; 31 Kd1, c4; 32 
Kel. 

The point of playing 26 ..., Bf2 was that 32 Kc2 fails to 32 Rb2! 

32 ..., Re3!; 33 Rd7? 

Instead 33 Kd1! was better. Then 33 ..., b3; 34 Rd7, Rd3; 35 Rd3, 
cd; 36 Kd2, Kc5; 37 Kd3, Kb4 only draws. Correct would be 33 Kd1, 
c3!; 34 bc, Rc3; 35 Rd7, Ra3; 36 Rf7, Ra4 when Black's more ad- 
vanced passed pawns would win. 

33 ..., Rel; 34 Kd2, Rgl; 35 g4, b3; 36 Ríf7, Rb1; 37 Re”. 

Since 37 Kc3, Rcl1; 38 Kd2, Rc2. 

37 ..., Rb2; 38 Kdl, c3, 39 Re5, Rb1; 40 Ke2, c2 0-1. 

cont. on p. 104 
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Silman cont. ...» Ne6; 32 e6, a6. 
French Defense: J. Silman — C. Powell: 1 d4, e6; 2 e4, d5; 3 Nd2, — On 32 ..., Nd4 Black loses both to 33 Qf4 and 33 e7. 


Nf6; 4 e5, Nfd7; 5 f4, c5; 6 c3, Nc6; 7 Ndf3, Qb6. 33 e7, Nd7; 34 Re7, Qb5; 35 Ne5, Ka8; 36 Rd7, Rb8; 37 Qd5, Qo); 
After long thought. 38 Nf3, Qe8; 39 Rd6, Ka7; 40 Qc5, Ka8; 41 Qd5, Ka7; 42 Ne5!, Rc8? 
8 g3, cd; 9 cd, Bb4. Best is 42 ..., Qh8, although 43 Rd7! (Nc6 is not so good), Rg8; 44 
Since 9 ..., f6; 20 Bh3!, fe; 11 fe, Bb4; 12 Kf1! is known to be good Ngé4, Rb8; 45 b4 is very resignable. 
for White from an old Portisch-Tal game. 43 Rd7, Rc3; 44 Kg4!, Qc8; 45 Nc4! 
10 Kf2, Nf8?!. It threatens 46 QcS. 
A rather long-winded plan which is typical of my opponent. 45 ..., Rd3; 46 Na5, Kb6; 47 Qc5. . . 
Powell is one of the few good players who consistently surprises me Wins everything. So finally 1-0. 


with his bizarre moves. Often the biggest surprise is that they work!! 


33 
Which shows that I still have a lot to learn about chess. E Powel ! 'S System 
11 Bd3. 


by Thomas G. Dorsch 
More usual here is 11 Ne2—12Bh3— Kg2 but now that e6 is so well 


defended I saw no sense in putting the bishop on h3. 

11 ..., Bd7. 

On 11 ..., Nd4; 12 Be3, Bc5; 13 Nd4, Bd4; 14 Qa4 wins a piece. 

12 Ne2, NaS. 

Going for a trade of light squared bishops. The flaw is that the 
knight stands poorly on a5. It might interest the reader to know that 
I recently came across an old letter written by that famous magician 
Aleister Crowley (the original. . . no copies exist). In it he gives a cou- 
ple of his games and talks about a recent crushing victory over Vera 
Menchik! He also gives a list of concepts to be used in chess. My 
favorite was ‘‘Always put the knights on the rim’’!!? Does he mean 
the opponent’s or one’s own? Obviously, either Powell or me follows 


the **Crowley school of chess," but it may never be known which 
one of us it is! 


13 b3, g6. 

If 13 ..., 0-0-0; 14 Ng5, Be8; 15 f5 gives White the advantage. 
14 g4, Bb5; 15 Be3. 

White has an obvious advantage. 

I5 ..., h5; 16 gh, Rh5; 17 Ng3, Rh8. 

On 17 ..., Rh3 the exchange goes after 18 Qfl. 

18 h4, Be7. 

After 18 ..., 0-0-0; 19 Ng5 would still be annoying. 

19 h5, gh; 20 Rh5, Rh5; 21 Nh5, 0-0-0; 22 f5, ef. 

Black can't allow White to play 23 f6. 


The best individual performance of the 1982 Bagby was turned in by | 
the fifth-seeded Charles Powell (2409), whose 5-1-1 record placed 
him in a three-way tie for first place with top seeds John Grefe (2521) 
and Jeremy Silman (2517). The reasons for this outstanding result lie 
primarily in Powell's gift for tactics and his mastery in complex 
middlegame and endgame positions. He is a student of endgames. 

The surprise is that Powell’s somewhat indifferent approach to the 
openings did not hurt him more against such prodigious theoreti- 
cians as Grefe and Silman, not to mention Whitehead and McCam- 
bridge. 

Powell was at his greatest peril with black, although the score of 
two points in three games was an excellent result. In his game with 
George Kane, who played the whole tournament much below form, 
Powell used the Dutch defense fluid (...d6) formation. Against Paul 
Whitehead, he used the old-fashioned line of the Center Counter (1 
e4 d5 2 ed Qd5), and managed to win when Whitehead lost his Way 
after a very fine sacrifice of the exchange. And he lost to Jeremy 
Silman in the aggressive advance variation of the Tarrasch French 
(annotated by the winner elsewhere in this issue). 

The most interesting aspect of Powell's play was his use of an 
opening system for White that has little to do with the battlegrounds 
of contemporary chess opening theory, a circumspect **Queen's 
Pawn’’ opening that does not have a well-defined nomenclature or 

reputation, but which earned him 3% points in four games with 
23 Qc2!, Kb8. White 
Since 23 ..., Qc6; 24 Rel. The key features of White's system are 1 d4, 2 Bg5, 3 Nf3, 4 c3, 5 
24 Bb5, Qb5; 25 Qf5, Ne6!? Nbd2 (the sequence is variable), followed by e3 or e4 depending upon 


A typical pawn sacrifice. . . Powell hates passive positions, but 25 black’s reaction. White forms a strong-center pawn wedge on the 


.-» Qd7 is probably better as it holds on to his wood. For example, 


s black squares, after first developing the dark-square bishop beyond 
26 Qf7??, Bh4. I intended to answer 25 ..., Qd7 with 26 Ng3 and an the pawn chain. 
edge. 


The best example of Powell's **system"" was his win over the 
26 Qf7. tournament's top-ranked player. 












C. Powell - J. Grefe: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 Nf3, 26; 3 c3. 

Powell varies his move order in each game, but in each case seems 
to prefer to play c3 before Nbd2. More common is the move order in 
Spiridonov-Kasparov; Skara, 1980 (I 29/107) 3 Bg5, Bg7; 4 Nbd2, 
c5; 5 Bf6, Bf6; 6 Ne4 when 6 ..., Qb6!; 7 Nf6, Qf6; 8 e3, b6 is equal 
(Kasparov). 

3 ..., Bg7; 4 Bg5, d6; 5 Nbd2, h6!? 

This immediate **posing the question" to the bishop is useful in | 
every case except one — where White intends to exchange anyway. 
Where White, as here, intends to preserve his bishop, Black has the 
option of proceeding with Suetin's recommendations as in Torre- 
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| ——— =~~ Suetin; Sochi, 1980 (I 30/106) 1 d4, Nf6; 2 Nf3, g6; 3 Bg5, Bg7; 4 

26 ..., Bh4! Nbd2, d6; 5 e4, h6; 6 Bh4, g5!; 7 Bg3, Nh5; 8 c3, Ng3; 9 hg, c6; 10 

I must admit that I completely missed this move! As my eyes once Bc4, d5. 
again came to rest in their sockets I calmed down and played. . . 6 Bh4, Nc6. 

27 Ng3! | The usual move is 6 ..., 0-0 or 6 o INO ; delaying commitment 

Not 27 Nh4, Rf8. of the knight until White has decided where to put his e-pawn. 

27 ..., Qd3?! 7 e4!, e5; 8 de, Ne5; 9 Nes5, de; 10 Bc4, 0-0; 11 0-0, Qe7. 

I feared 27 ..., Nc4! more. Strange that an imaginative player like With the opening largely concluded it is obvious that White Er à 
Powell misses this. White would still be better after 28 Qe6, but after small but durable bind. It is not easy to find commodious ways for 
the text (27 ..., Qd3) Black is completely dead. Black to complete his development. 

28 Qe6, Bg3; 29 Kg3, Qe3; 30 Rel, Qd3; 31 Qf7! 12 Qb3. cont on | 

Black could resign here. p. 
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TOURNAMENT DIRECTOR'S NOTEBOOK — PAGE 6 


CHESS NUTS 


by Robert T. Gordon 


This issue's Tournament Director's Notebook is a confession col- 
umn. I began this series of articles over a year ago with the hope of 
giving the average player some idea of what happened on the other 
side of the registration desk. My thought was to give the tournament 
players some idea that their tournament directors did not just ap- 
pear, magically, the day of a tournament, be all things to all players, 
have the wisdom of Solomon, the patience of Job, the infallibility of 
God, and the good humor of Red Skelton. My desire was to show 
that tournaments did not **just happen,"' that directors were human, 
and that, in reality, tournaments were the result of a great deal of ef- 
fort. 

Until the 1981 U.S. Open, in Palo Alto, I believed that the tourna- 
ment conditions that I had been reporting were virtually unique to 
Northern California, or at least Sacramento. I had the opportunity 
to trade **war stories" with directors from throughout the United 
States. I discovered that the subjects that I have discussed in these ar- 
ticles were endemic to the entire country. 

I had thought it was unique to Northern California that 40-50% of 
the players in a tournament arrived at registration time (I have had as 
many as 56%). I had thought it was unique to Sacramento that most 
of the late registrants arrive at the close of registration (therefore delay- 
ing Round 1 as long as possible). At the U.S. Open 329/o of the players 
arrived the 1st day — over 200), I discovered that my situation was 
normal. Whoopee! 

I had thought that the questions players asked (what is the time 
control? Where are the restrooms? When is the next round? When 
can I claim a time forfeit?) or the requests players make (Do you 
have a pencil? Do you have a pen? Do you have a cigarette?) only oc- 
curred in Northern California I was quickly disabused. I had thought 
the bumper sticker ‘‘I am a Ches Nut” was a California product. 

It is not. 


Chess Nuts abound from Bangor, Maine, to La Crescenta, 
California; from Orlando, Florida, to Anchorage, Alaska. Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Springfield, Tucson, Atlanta, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Sioux City and Lincoln are as knee deep in them as Sacramento, Sun- 
nyvale, Chico or Monterey. 

Just what is a ‘‘Chess Nut”” to a tournament? 

The ‘‘Chess Nut’’ (CN) is the player who asks the Director what is 
the time control. The time control has been published, was on the 
flyer, and is on a big sign directly behind the Director. The CN is the 
player who asks the Director what is the second time control 37 
minutes into the first round. 


The CN doesn’t bring a pencil. The CN needs a cigarette. The CN 
does not have a score sheet when they have been put at each board. 
The CN does not have a pen. The CN analyzes games in the tourna- 
ment room. The CN needs to know the time control. The CN needs a 
pen. The CN discusss what to eat with his friends in a loud voice 
when games are in progress. 

Who else but a CN would play a recreation center clubhouse, wait 
until the call of nature becomes irresistible, and then charge across 
the patio area of the swimming pool, literally leaping across female 
occupied chaise lounges, and never notice the bodies he was startling 
on his bee-line flight to the restroom? Anyway, his clock was run- 
ning. 

Who else but a CN would be on the move with a cigarette in the 
ashtray by the board, a cigarette in his right hand, a burning cigarette 
in the Director’s ashtray, an unlit cigarette in his mouth, and trying 
to cadge a light for the cigarette in his left hand? 

Who else would sit in time trouble frantically punching the clock 
of the neighboring game? (The only saving grace of this CN was that 
his opponent was a CN, also, and was using the same clock at the 
next board.) 

Who else but a CN would read the pairing sheet notice that said 
“See TD” and then wait an hour to claim his time forfeit from some 
elusive Chinese Chess Player? 

Just what is a ‘‘Chess Nut’’ to a tournament? 

The CN is the person who begins planning and living with a tour- 
nament three or four months before it is to happen. The CN decides 
the probable entries and bases the prize fund on that number. The 
CN hustles a playing hall (the wrong weekend) for the tournament. 
The CN takes phone calls all week before the tournament. The CN , 
the night before the tournament, takes calls at 6:12, 7:40, 8:20, 8:22, 
9:27; 10:02, 10:30, 10:58, 11:42, 11:47, 11:49, 12:07, and even 12:19. 
The morning of the tournament the CN takes calls at 5:37, 6:18, 
7:09, and 7:31. The morning of the tournament the CN does not take 
calls at 7:48, 8:01, or 8:27 because the CN has left for the tourna- 
ment. 

Who else but a CN would be at the tournament site an hour ahead 
of registration to open doors, number tables, post signs, put out 
ashtrays and worry about attendance? 

Who else but a CN would try to register 43 players in 20 minutes 
(23 of whom arrive just at the close of registration), make the pairing 


. cards, register 5 late entrants who came 150 miles, distribute score 


cont. on p. 106 
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“Sure the team got clobbered, but wait till next year. "' 
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International Games 


by Mark Buckley 


Here are a few games from the 49th USSR Championship, 1981. 

In the first Black defends routinely. . . need we say more? 

Alekhine's Defense; Mikhalchishin-Agzamov: 1 e4, Nf6; 2 eS, 
Nd5; 3 d4, d6; 4 c4, Nb6; 5 f4, de; 6 fe, Nc6; 7 Be3, Bf5, 8 Nc3, e6; 9 
Nf3, Nb4; 10 Rel, c5; 11 Be2, cd; 12 Nd4, Nc6?! 

Sounder is ..., Be7. 

13 0-0. 

And Nf5 looks better. 

13 ..., Nd7. 

Why not Nd4 and Be7; 14 Qd4 is then better for White. 

14 NfS, ef; 15 RfS5, g6. 

Asking for it. 

16 Rf7, Kf7; 17 e6, Ke6; 18 Qd5, Ke7; 19 Rf1, Nf6; 20 Bc5, Ke8; 
21 Qe6; Be7, 22 Rf6, Qd7 (or ..., Rf8, Nd5); 23 Qf7, Kd8. 

By this time he was probably wishing he'd played the Petroff. 

24 Be7, Ne7. 

On 24 ..., Qe7; 25 Qd5, Kc8; 26 Rc6 wins. 

25 Rf1, Qd4; 26 Khl, Qe5; 27 Bg4. 

Fully preparing Rdl. 

27 ..., Nf5; 28 Bf5, gf; 29 Rf5, Qel; 30 Rf1, Re8; 31 Nd5, Rc8; 32 
Qf6, Kd7; 33 h3, Qe5; 34 Qf7, Kc6; 35 Rf6, Kc5; 36 Rf5, Qel; 37 
Kh2, Kc6; 38 b4, Rf8; 39 Rf6 1-0. 

Of the 17 games he played in the tourney this was White's only 
win. 

Here a pawn invested grants sparkling returns. 

Queen's Indian; Kasparov — Yusupov: 1 dd, Nf6; 2 cá, e6; 3 Nf3, 
Bb4; 4 Bd2, a5; 5 3, 0-0; 6 Bg2, b6; 7 0-0, Ba6; 8 Bg5, Be7. 

Since 8 ..., Bc4; 9 Nfd2. 

9 Qc2, Nc6; 10 a3, h6; 11 Bf6, Bf6; 12 Rd1, Qe7; 13 e3, Rae8; 14 
Nfd2. 

Intending f4 with further constriction. 

14 ..., g5; 15 Nc3, Bg7; 16 Nb5, Qd8; 17 f4, Ne7; 18 Nf3, Nf5; 19 
Qí2, c6; 20 Nc3, gf; 21 gf, Bc4; 22 e4, Nd6. 

White's f5 follows ..., Nd7; 23 Ne5, Ba6. 

23 Ne5, f5; 24 Nc4, Nc4; 25 b3, Nd6; 26 eS, Nc8; 27 Bf3. 

The tempo of attack but not the finale has changed. 

27 ..., Kh7; 28 Bh5, Re7; 29 Kh1, Rg8; 30 Rgl1, Bh8; 31 Ne4!, fe; 
32 f5 (After all), Rg5; 33 Rg5, hg; 34 f6, Kh6; 35 fe, Qe7; 36 Bf7, d6; 
37 Rf1, g4. 

Or 37 ..., de; 38 Qe2. 

38 Be6, Qe6; 39 Qh4, Kg7 and Black's flag fell. 1-0. 

Kasparov uses several advantages to win this positional battle. 

Slav Defense: Kasparov — Belyiavsky: 1 d4, d5; 2 c4, c6; 3 Nf3, 
Nf6; 4 Nc3, dc. 

The defense took a beating during the championship. 

5 a4, Bf5; 6 e3, e6; 7 Bc4, Bb4; 8 0-0, Nbd7; 9 Qb3, a5; 10 Na2, 
Be7 (Qb7 is a draw); 11 Nh4, Bg6; 12 g3!, Qc8; 13 Nc3, 0-0; 14 Ng6. 

After the h-file is quiet. 

14 .., hg; 15 Rd1. 

Black is a little cramped and ‘‘freeing moves’’ aid the bishops. 

I5 ..., e5; 16 Bf1, Bb4; 17 Bg2, Re8; 18 Na2, Bf8; 19 Bd2, 25?! 

In answer to growing pressure. 

20 Rac1, g4; 21 Nc3, Qb8; 22 Qc2. 

Now Qf5 and dS are in the air. Black's usual ..., c5 is bad, so he 
tries to force a clearance. 

22 ..., Qa7; 23 d5, cd; 24 Nd5; Nd5; 25 Bd5, Nf6; 26 Ba2!, b6; 27 
Qf5, Qb7; 28 Bc3, Qf3. 

If 28 ..., Qe7 White doubles on the d-file. 

29 Qf3, gf; 30 g4!? 

Why not h3—g4? 

30 ..., Ng4; 31 Rd7, Nh6; 32 Bd5 Rac8; 33 Bf3, Bb4; 34 Bd5, 
Red8; 35 Rd8, Rd8; 36 e4, Rc8; 37 £3, Bd6?! 

Looks unnecessary. 

38 Kf2, Kf8; 39 Ke2, f6; 40 h4, Nf7; 41 Kd3, Ke8; 42 Rg1, Kf8; 43 
Rb1, Nh8? 

A better try is ...; g5. 

44 h5, Nf7; 45 b4, ab; 46 Bb4; Rd8; 47 Bd6, Rd6; 48 Kcd, Ng5; 49 
Rb3, Ke7; 50 Kb5, f5; 51 Ka6, f4; 52 Kb7, Rh6; 53 Rb6, Rb6; 54 
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Kb6, Nf3; 55 a5, Nd2; 56 a6, £3; 57 a7, £2; 58 28/Q, f1/Q; 59 Kc7! 


And now 59 ..., Kf6; 60 Qd8. 

59 ..., Qc1; 60 Bc6, Ne4; 61 Qe8, Kf6; 62 Qgó, 
64 Qg4, Kf7; 65 Qg6, Kf8; 66 h6 1-0. 

Black shakes off the Spanish torture. 

Ruy Lopez; Yudasin — Psakhis: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bb5, a6; 4 
Bad, Nf6; 5 0-0, Be7; 6 Rel, b5; 7 Bb3, 0-0; 8 c3, d6; 9 d4, Bg4; 10 
Be3, ed; 11 cd, Na5; 12 Bc2, c5; 13 dc, dc; 14 Qe2, Nc6; 15 Nc3, Nes; 
16 Rad1, Qc8; 17 Bf4, Nfd7; 18 Nd5, Bd8; 19 Qe3, Re8. 

Maintains e5; ..., Nf3. 20 gf is good for White. 

20 Kh1, Bh5; 21 Rel. 

Breaks the pin, prepares NeS and pressures c5. 

21 ..., Nc4; 22 Qb3!? (On Qc3, Ba5), Nf8. 

Using this respite to activate. 

23 a4, Na5; 24 Qc3, Ne6; 25 Nd2. 

He must not weaken c4 with 25 b4. 

25 ..., Nc6; 26 Qg3, Ncd5; 27 Bd3, Nf4; 28 Nf4, Bg6; 29 Nd5? 

The better 29 Ng6, hg; 30 ab, ab; 31 Nf3 is about level. 

29 ..., c4; 30 Bc4? 

We must be out of the book by now. If 30 b3, Ba5; 31 Qe3, c3; 
Ndbl, Nb3. 

30 ..., bc; 31 Rc4, Nf5! 

Surprise! 

32Qh3, Qb7; 33 Rec1, Nd6; 34 Rb4, Qa7; 35 Pf3, Ba5; 36 h4, Bb4; 
37 Nb4, 0-1. 

From Tilburg, 1981 we see the former world champion at his best. 
Notes based on those of Allan Savage in Chess Horizons. 

Nimzoindian; Petrosian — Miles 1 d4, N f6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Bb4; 4 
e3, c5; 5 Bd3, Nc6; 6 Ne2, cd; 7 ed, d5; 8 0-0, dc; 9 Bc4, 0-0; 10 a3, 
Be7; 11 Qd3, b6; 12 Rd1, Bb7; 13 Qh3. - 

A safe, effective square for the queen while Black's queen has 
none. 

13 ..., Re8; 14 Ba2. 

Anticipating ..., Na5. Now probably safest for Black is soi NGS 

14 ..., Nb8?!; 15 Nf4, Bd6; 16 d5, eS; 17 Nh5, Nh5; 18 Qh5, Nd7; 
19 Bg5, f6. 

On 19 ..., Be7; 20 d6. 

20 Be3, Qe7; 21 Racl, Kh8; 22 Nb5, Nf8; 23 h3, Rec8; 24 Qg4, 
Qd8; 25 h4, a6; 26 Nd6, Qd6; 27 h5, h6; 28 Bb1. 

This control of the diagonal is almost decisive itself. 

Chess Nuts cont. cont. on p. 107 
sheets, make a pre-tournament talk, and have Round 1 start only 37 
minutes late? 

Who else but a CN would, during Round 1, distribute 9 pencils, 
tell 19 people where the restroom can be found, give out 4 pens, give 
out 17 cigarettes, tell 15 people what is the time control, explain 
"touch move'' to 6 players, the clock to 8 players, tell 3 more where 
the rest room is, how to castle to 3 new players, hand out 18 new 
scoresheets, 5 more pens, and attempt to post wall charts for 80 
players (which takes 2 minutes a player to record), give out 4 more 
cigarettes, and 3 more pens? 

Who else but a CN, during the rest of the tournament, would 
direct people to food emporiums, motels, and alternate places to 
crash, give out pens, explain rules, give out scoresheets, hold the 
hand of players with losing games, distribute cigarettes, provide 
lights, hold the hands of players with winning games, provide new 
score sheets, provide cigarettes, replace dead pens, suggest places to 
eat, trade stories about other tournaments, distribute flyers for other 
tournaments, replace score sheets, replace broken pencils, interpret 
rules, and smile? 

Who else but a CN would have the fortitude to sit through myriad 
games — including a plethora of real losers — without being able to 
contribute real ideas? 

Who else but a CN, after arriving at 8 a.m., would stay at the tour- 
nament site until after midnight? Who else but a CN would go home 
at 12:10, eat dinner, make the pairings for the next morning, and be 
back on site in time for the early arrivals the next morning? 

Who else but a CN would willingly go through this each tourna- 
ment? 

Who is a Chess Nut? 

The Chess Nut is you. 

Pm afraid that the Chess Nut is me, too. 
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Internationa’ Chess cont. 
28 ..., Rel; Bcl, Rd8; 30 Be3, Bc8; 31 Qf3, Bd7; 32 Qe2, Bb5 


33 Ogd, Bes; 34 f3, Bf7; 35 Be4, Be6; 36 Qh4, Bg8; 37 Qf2, Nd7; 38 
Rel. 

For c6 is very weak. 

38 ..., b5; 39 Rc6, Qf8; 40 g4! 

After 40 Ra6, f5! 

40 ..., Nb8; 41 Rc5, Nd7. 

or 41 ..., Rc8; 42 b4, Nd7; 43 Rc6. 

42 Rc7, b4; 43 ad. 

No open lines here! 

43 ..., Bd5?!; 44 Bd5, Qd6; 45 Rd7, Qd7; 46 Be4. 

After stopping ..., f5. 

46 ..., Qad; 47 Kg2, Qd1; 48 Bc2, Qd5; 49 Qe2, b3; 50 Be4, Qe6; 
51 Kg3, Qc8; 52 Qf1!, Rd6; 53 Qal. 

Cleverly activating the queen. 

.; Qc4; 54 Qa3, Rd1; 55 Qe7, a5; 56 Qe8, Qg8; 57 Qb5, Ral; 

58 Bd5, Qd8; 59 Bb3, Rel; 60 Kf2, Rh1; 61 Kg2, Rel; 62 Bf2, Rb1; 63 
Bc2, Ral; 64 Qc4, Qg8. 

The threat was 65 Qe4. 

65 Qd3, a4 and 1-0. 

Zugzwang sets in after 66 Bc5, Ra2; 67 Ba3, Ral; 68 Bb1. 

And from Porz, W. Germany we get Tal versus the Caro-Kann. 

Caro-Kann Defense; Tal — Miles: 1 e4, c6; 2 d4, d5; 3 Nd2, de; 4 
Ned, Nd7; 5 Nf3, Ngf6; 6 Ng3, e6; 7 Bd3, Be7. 


I think 7 ..., c5 looks better. 
8 Qe2, 0-0; 9 0-0, b6. 
Please, c5. 

10 c4, Bb7. 


But why not 10 ..., Qc7?! 

11 Bf4, Re8; 12 Radl, c5. 

Already loosing a pawn. 

13 de, be (Bc5; 14 NeS is similar): 14 Ne5, Qb6; 15 Bh7, Nh7; 16 
Rd7. 

I wonder how long Tal took up to here. Maybe Miles expected to 
play ..., Qc6 at some point — but Qd3 stops this idea. Black's next is 
directed against 17 NhS. 

16 ..., g6; 17 b4!?, Bc8. 

., Qb4; 18 Qc2 hits g6 and the b-file, while on ..., cb; 18 c5, Qa6; 
19 Qc2 striking c6 and g6. The latter looks better than what happened. 
18 bc, Qc5; 19 Ned, Qb6; 20 Qf3, Qb2. 


Or 20 ..., Bd7; 21 Be3. 
21 Nf7, Qg7. 
Now 21 ..., Bd7, 22 Bes is fatal. 


22 Nh6, Kh8; 23 Rc7, Rf8; 24 Re7 1-0. 

From Hastings, 1981-82 an apparently simple yet deep game. 

Caro-Kann; Lein — Chandler: 1 e4, c6; 2 d4, d5; 3 ed, ed; 4 Bd3, 
Nc6; 5 c3, g6. 

This is more dynamic and risky than the usual Nf6—Bg4—6 set- 
up. 

7 Nf3, Bg7; 7 0-0, Nh6; 8 Rel. 

Lein prepares for Black's e5 break. 

8 ..., 0-0; 9 h3. 

Both prevents ..., Bg4 and prepares g4. 

9 ..., Qc7; 10 Na3, Nf5; 11 Nc2, f6?!; 12 c4. 

Opening the weak a2-a8 diagonal. 

12 ..., de; 13 Bc4, Kh8; 14 d5, Rd8. 

If 14 ..., Ncd4; 15 Nfd4, Qc4; 16 Nf5, Bf5; 17 Ne3 and Nf5 seems 
very strong. e.g., 17 ..., Qc8; 18 Nf5, Qf5; 19 Re7, Rfd8; 20 Be3, 
Rd5; 21 Qb3, b6 (Rb5; Qf7); 22 g4, Qf3; 23 Bh6! discovers a 
weakness. Also the simple 15 Bd3 is good. 

15 gd, Nd6; 16 Bf4. 

Lein is not routine. Now ..., NaS is no better. 

16 ..., Ne5; 17 Bb3, a5; 18 ad, Nf3; 19 Qf3, f5. 

Stops Nd4 but causes other problems. 

20 g5, Ra6; 21 Na3, Bb2; 22 Nb5, Qd7; 23 Ra2, Bg7; 24 Nd6, ed. 

The plan to advance e7—e5 (remember that?) has been completely 
refuted. 

25 Rae2, Bf8; 26 Bc4, Ra8; 27 Bb5, Qf7; 28 Be8, Qg8. 

.» Qg7; 29 Bd2. 

29 Re7 (e7 falls), Be7; 30 Re7, Qf8; 31 Qc3, Kg8; 32 Bf7, Qf7; 33 

Rf7, Kf7; 34 Qf6, Ke8; 35 Qb8 1-0. 
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In a position without ..., h6; Bh4 Hort quotes a line which recom- 
mends 12 Qf3 (ECO A 45/5 n. 24), but Powell’s move is obviously 
superior in this position because it greatly complicates Black’s task of 
completing his development. The plan adopted by Grefe leaves him 
with a chronic weakness on the Q-side which ultimately leads to 
disaster. 

12 ..., a6; 13 a4, b6; 14 f3, Bb7; 15 Rfd1. 

Now what is Black to do? Passive exchange along the d-file might 
lead to a draw, but White has considerable pressure on the Q-side 
and more active pieces. Years of weekend Swisses have honed 
Grefe’s distaste for passive defense, and he instead decides on a risky 
plan which creates weaknesses in his own position in order to force 
complications. 

15 ..., g5; 16 Bf2, g4; 17 Nfl! 

The hole at f5 is an outstanding post for this knight, and Powell 
immediately moves to occupy it. 

17 ..., gf; 18 gf, Nh7?! 

A controversial decision which leads to unclear complications. The 
natural 18 ..., Nh5 gives Black roughly equal chances. Perhaps Grefe 
underestimated White's next move? 

19 h4!? 

Two outstanding tacticians lock antlers. The pawn is unsuppor- 
table but holds just long enough for White to redeploy his knight to 
the crucial f5 square. The consequences of the following sequence 
cannot be calculated to their conclusion over-the-board; here each 
player must rely on his ‘‘Instinct’’ for the position — and hope he's 
right. 

19 ..., Bf6; 20 Ne3, Bh4; 21 Nf5, Qg5. 

Alternatives to the exchange of queen for two rooks are un- 
satisfactory, e. g., 21 ..., Bf2; 22 Kf2, Qc5; 23 Kg2! is good for 
White. 

22 Khl, Bf2; 23 Rgl, Bgl; 24 Rgl, Kh8; 25 Rg5, Ng5; 26 Qb4. 

The dust clears, and Black winds up with a slight material advantage 
which is more than balanced by the dynamic replacement of White's 
pieces. Powell must move quickly to exploit his initiative before 
Black has time to coordinate his rooks and minor pieces and bring 
his material advantage to bear. While 26 Qb4 forces the development 
of Black's Ra8 (to prevent 27 Qe7), it also expedites the advance on 
the Q-side. 

26 ..., Rae8; 27 Be2!, Kh7; 28 a5, b5; 29 c4! 

This strong move underscores most clearly White's initiative. Less 
convincing is 29 Qc5, Ne4; 30 Qc7, Bd5; 31 Kh2, Ng5; 32 Qd6, Be6; 
33 QeS, Bf5; 34 Qf5, Kg8. 

29 ..., Ned; 30 cb, Ng5. 

This knight maneuver is Black's best try. 

31 ba, Ba8; 32 Qc3, Rg8; 33 Kh2. 

White does not want to tempt fate by playing 33 Qc7. The pawn 
snatch proves costly after 33 ..., e4!, e.g.; 34 f4, e3; 35 Kh2, Rc8; 36 
Qb6 (36 Qa7, Rc2; 37 fg, Re2; 38 Kh3, Bg2), Ne6; 37 Qe3, Rg2 and 
38 Re2. 

33 ..., Re6; 34 Nh4, Rd8; 35 b4, Rda. 

Somewhere Black must find time for the maneuver ..., e4 in order 
to create counterplay, but it is not clear that the resulting complica- 
tions would be enough, and finally it is too late. 

36 Kg3, Rc6; 37 Qe3, f6; 38 b5, Re6; 39 Qc3. 

White's penetration on the c-file, now that the b-pawn is close 
enough to support, is this time immediately decisive. 

39 ..., Rd7; 40 b6, cb; 41 Qc8 1-0. 
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Back in 1975 I wrote a piece like this for Michigan Chess which 77 Y Y 77 stre 
provided a showcase for my talent at finding the truly awful move. à "m E. È o aro 
The years went by and somehow I lost the knack unless there were a a x a O E but 
lot of pieces on the board from which to choose. For seven years I v P Y | Y 2 
was off m inim I am x hes once op ma ns my wa by pu s x = 
common touch at February’s People’s Tournament. They are in- / 4 Y | 
teresting losses, and I hope you enjoy them as much as my op- SiL 3 mM E lost 
ponents. They are also instructive. When will I ever learn? a K 4 a the 
Against genial Gene Lee I reached this position: Y n E A Y r pla 
WY; Y HNA 
77,27 Eel 7 E a 
TE. ES. / ¡EM AM Ke 
1 uw UL 11 37 Bd4, cd; 38 Rb2? | 
YY Y à wy, my On and off for 22 years I have been teaching people to play better i 
Wl, AT E Co 2 »— A, chess. Normally I teach in a low voice. Eventually, however, I find Hu 
T (qM AVY a a myself shouting **Use your king. What's wrong with your king? The wit 
wy” T uu T WA whole game the other pieces have supported him. Now it's his turn to ja 
Yj, WY) Gy GA R support them.” 2 
Y Y GES; Yj Shouting does not do any good. Nobody listens because your voice Rí4 
gy AA mM Oi yp 27% is loud. I don't even hear myself. To win simply 38 Kf1 carries out 
YY Y) TL 45 the theme of the last note. For example, 38 ..., Kf7; 39 Re5. I can still co 
T € M win with it next move, but it never hurts to become king conscious dra 
Fauber—Lee as early as it it prudent for the big guy to venture forth with some — 
safety. Ta 
‘ . . T T 38 ..., d3; 39 Rb5??, d2; 40 Rb1??? 
Everbody has weak little pawns. **Wait a minute," you say, *'This a WIES n DM 
ain't no ending. “Don't never use ain't; it'll be an ending soon I immediately saw 40 Rd5, Kf7; 41 Rh6 etc. I had had a bad game 
enough. First I gotta do something about being a pawn down — like 50 long in the early going that now I wanted to win and got what I 
look cocky. "sn 8 0-1 
27 Re6, Rcd8; 28 Rae2, Rd7; 29 Qc2, Qfs. PL ER 
Score one for the smug smirk or for the power of being a pawn Instead of posting a diagram let us take this next game from the 
down. Black wants to win and 29 ..., Rfd8; 30 Qe4 provides plenty of top because Jared Peterson makes an important improvement over 
compensation. Black wants to lose one of his weak pawns so as to ET. ELE x last aes in a 
draw a bead on White's weak QP. OK, take what he gives you. av Defense; R. Fauber—J.Peterson: 1 d4, d5; 2 c4, c6; 3 Nf3, 
30 Bd6, Qc2; 31 Rc2, Rfd8. Nf6; 4 Nc3, dc; 5 a4, Bf5; 6 e3, e6; 7 Bc4, Bb4; 8 0-0, 0-0; 9 Nh4, 
After the game Lee cursed himself for not going directly for the 384% 10 fe, Nd5; 11 fg, Qh4; 12 Qf3, Ndb7. 
QP with 31 ..., Rf5. He planned 32 Bc5?, Rc?! and overlooked 33 rois your head about 12 ..., Nc3; 13 bc, Bc3; 14 Ba3. 
d6!! Whenever there is an unblocked, advanced passed pawn you , : oo i 
have to be alert for sneaky little queening combinations. Tukmakov-Kupreichik; USSR, 1981 Black played 1 3 Ld a5; 14 
32 Be7. Re8? Radl, Bd6 and was an important move behind Peterson's continua- 
On 32 : Rc8 doesn't Black just win? The idea is to mobilize the tion. Tukmakov retreated his bishops to b1 and c1 in order to attack! 
Q-side majority. Pawns don't really become much of an ending 14 g3, Qe7; 15 Rad1, Nc3; 16 Bc3, eS?! 
threat until they have reached the Sth rank. The prophylactic 16 en Rad8 was better. Black then plays ..., eS 
Now White would get to mobilize his neglected majority after 33 — 10 Create a Q-side majority or another weak pawn on d4. In the face I 
Bg5, Re6?; 34 de, Rd6; 35 Re2, KF8; 36 Kh2, c4; 37 f4, c3: 38 f5. So of all the innovations by Korchnoi and the Soviets in which weak too 
x HR gained d. ine P one hapless OP, Which miraculously Pawns are not weak, it is comforting to find a game where the weak tryi 
survives the whole melee. pore ue ae , ; i the 
33 Bg5, Rf8; 34 d6, b5; 35 ab,ab; 36 Be3. 17 Qf7, Rf7; 18 Rf7, Qf7; 19 Bf7, Kf7; 20 de, Re8! tag 
I kind of like this little move. White is definitely not winning, but __ NOW we get to assess the ending. It is already an ending but there | this 
he is not losing either. This kills the devil bishop. Best is 36 ..., Be3; &e many pieces, and the manuals only assess endings with sparse | ism 
37 fe. Rc8: 38 Re5. On 37 Rf5; 38 e4 and White’s pawns are com- material in any detail. The whole concept of the ending is very ar- h6. 
in in oie : wisi 3 E : bitrary. If you know you cannot mate unless you queen a pawn, you mo 
A E d8? y- have reached an ending. van 
A PER : ati on of time pressure and a will to win which is quickly Several considerations occur here. White can have his choice of end- fasi 
rewarded. Black is lost now. His outside passed: pawns are too far nd b us e eee e 21 Rd6, Pes ai a nd N just 
away from his king, and White's pawns are secure from king assault. "i AA" dE may even De a loss tor White. Blac tak 
White will just gang up on the pawns in turn while Black tears his makes an outside passed pawn on the Q-side and neither the KP nor pin 
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the crippled three against two on the K-side makes much difference. 
They get eaten. 

No good either is 21 ed, Re3 when the pawn on d6 is going to get 
surrounded and pounded. So it's time for something fancy — but 
not necessarily winning. 

21 Rf1, Kg6; 22 ed, Re3; 23 Rf4. 

There are instructive points on virtually every move. This one is 
good because it prevents the rook and king from interfering with 
each other. It also protects two weak pawns while keeping Black's 
king confined. To win, if a win is here White must depend upon hav- 
ing a more active king. Notice also that Black's knight is a rock of 
strength. Just staying where it is is more potent than bounding 
around. In effect, it dominates White's QB, which is very useful also 
but has a hard time achieving maximum scope. 

23 ..., c5; 24 Kf2, Re6; 25 h4, Rd6; 26 h5, Kh6. 

I do not know why I persist in trying to win games when it takes 
luck for me just to draw. I had three draws this tournament, and I 
lost them all. On the other hand, I had two lost games, and they were 
the only ones I won. If you think chess makes sense, write me and ex- 
plain it. I’d dearly love to know. At this point, staring a serious posi- 
tional disadvantage in the face (and it is rare that a Q-side majority is 
that much of a threat), I stubbornly refused to play 27 Rf7, 26; 28 
Ke2, gh; 29 gh, Kh5, 30 Rh7, which is about all that can be expected 
of this position without cooperation. ‘‘Please!’’ I kept hoping. 

27 Ke2, Re6; 28 Kd3. 

An interesting point here is whether 28 Kdl is better, but a kibitzer 
pointed out after the game that 28 ..., Nf6 is then adequate to good. 
Kibitzers sometimes see good moves. This move prepares to play Bd2 
with awful threats while bringing the king closer to a kill job on the 

-side. 
= ..., Rd6; 29 Kc2, g6; 30 Bd2, Kg7; 31 h6, Kg8; 32 Re4, Nf6; 33 
Rf4, Nd5; 34 Red, Nf6; 35 Re7, Rd7; 36 Rd7, Nd7. 

We have been patzing around for several moves now, but the 
clock is right again, and I wanted to find out if this was win, lose, or 
draw. With rooks on that nasty knight there is no penetration. An 
example of how, in the ending, it is often advantageous not to 
simplify when you are under attack. 

37 Kd3, Kf7; 38 Kc4, Ke6; 39 Bf4, a6. 
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If this magazine is to be somewhere near on time, I cannot devote 
too much analysis to this position. But it is full of points. White is 
trying to win, mainly because he stood 1-2 in the scoring column at 
the time. To win an ending you should either have a material advan- 
tage or two positional advantages. So what are these advantages in 
this position. They are both small, but they are there: 1) White's king 
is more active and directly menaces a pawn 2) his pawn is already at 
h6. “That little creep,"" you say. That little creep will only take two 
moves to become a feminist; it is a big creep. Supposedly, such ad- 
vanced pawns are easy prey for the enemy, but you have to kill them 
fast or else your forces will be occupied doing other things, and they 
just sit there waiting to queen. In a K and P ending Black can never 
take a shot at the Q-side pawns because White just marches over, 
pinches the KRP and queens effortlessly. If Black goes for the pawn 
on h6, White blasts the Q-side apart. 


. Ke5; 41 Kc5, g5; 42 b4!, Ke4; 43 B5!, Kf3 (43 ..., 
. Kb7, Kg3; 46 Ka7, Kg4; 47 a5!); 44 b6, ab; 45 Kb6, Kg4; 46 Kb7, 


Here is a sample variation from the diagram: 39 ..., Ne5; 40 Bes, 
b6; 44 Kc6, Kf3; 45 


Kg3; 47 a5, Kh2; 48 a6, g4; 49 a7, g3; 50 a1/Q, g2; 51 Qg8, g1/Q; 52 
Ogl, Kgl; 53 Kc7 and the king marches over to eat the RP and the 
little creep queens. 

The other possibility is an immediate charge on the KRP by 39 .. 
Kf6; 40 Bd6, g5; 41 Bc5, b6; 42 Bd4, Kg6; 43 Kb5, Kh6; 44 Kc6, Nf8; 
45 Kb7, Ne6; 46 Be3 when White is also clearly winning. 

After 39 ..., a6 White should try 40 b3! For some people there 
comes a time in tournament play that the mind has been moving so 
quickly for so long that the hands try to catch up. This creates a 
“horizon effect’’ as in computer chess play. Thus my 40 a5?? was 
motivated by an analysis of 40 ..., b5; 41 ab, Nb6; 42 Kc$ 
"winning." Looking just one move farther would have saved the 
bacon, but my hand was already pushing as I noticed the flaw in the 
ointment. After 40 b3, b6; 41 Bc7, Kf6; 42 KdS, g5; 43 Kc6 and the 
outcome is easy to count. 

40 a5, b5; 41 ab, Nb6; 42 Kc5, Nad; 43 Kc6, Nb2; 44 Kb6. 

This ending is not won for Black, despite White's remotely posted 
king. The need to cop the KRP plays hob with all Black's conceits. 
The drawing plan is also childishly simply, although there is one im- 
portant variation to see; 44 ..., Nd3; 45 Na6, Kf4; 46 gf, Kd5; 47 f5, 
gf; 48 g5 and White wins. 

Perhaps we should interpolate a vital maxim for the ending which 
other writers have neglected: ‘‘As soon as you see that your ending is 
lost, take a long pause to find out how to draw it." What's the plan, 
man? 

In this case the plan is to give up the two most advanced pawns and 
hang onto the g3 pawn. Meantime the king rushes back like crazy to 
support that pawn and cover the queening square. If Black plays to 
kill the g3pawn, White goes after the pawn on h7. The advanced RP 
is a real plus in the ending, although the vague general principles 
one encounters lead most players to think it must be weak. 

A sample variation: 44 ..., Nd3; 45 Ka6, KdS; 46 Kb5, Ke4; 47 
Bd6!, Nf2; 48 g5, Nh3; 49 Be7, Kf3; 50 Kc4, Kg3;51 Kd5, Kg4; 52 
Ke6, Ng5; 53 Kf6 and the draw is clear. Contrariwise, if Black goes 
for the g5 pawn White gets to the g3 pawn with his king. 

This position is a superb illustration of the strength of diagonal 
king moves. In essense the White king can threaten to reach his own 
2nd rank and his opponent's from the same square. 

From now on this game is a morality play about how you should 
not be afraid of the living dead. I play it like a zombie and end up 
back in the grave. 

44 ..., Ncd; 45 Ka6, Ne5; 46 g5, Kf5; 47 Kb5, Nf3; 48 Kc6?, Ng5; 
49 Kd7, Kf6!; 50 Ke8, Nf7; 51 Kf8, g5; 52 Kg8, Kg6! 

White's little cheapo was 52 ..., gf; 53 gf, Kg6; 54 f5 drawing. In 
eight more moves I resigned because Black keeps White's king away 
and can always interfere with the QB's observation of any dark 
squares on the road to queening. 

Probably most of you who have played through this article and 
seen what I can do to endings will now want to bring me your pigs 
and steers so as to get marvelous cutlets and short ribs. 


CalChess Membership Agenda 


Approval of last year's meeting minutes 
Reports of Chairman and Board Members 
Questions directed to the Board 


Action Items: 

Direction to Delegates to the USCF annual meeting 
Amendment to the Constitution/ Bylaws — That **Editor of Chess 
Voice shall not be an elected position." 

Election of 1982-83 officers. 
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Persona non Grata by Viktor Kortchnoi with Lenny Cavallaro; 
Thinkers' Press, 147 pp., $8.95. Published, 1981. 
Reviewed by R.E. Fauber 


This work by Viktor Korchnoi (living in German speaking 
Switzerland, Korchnoi has adopted the German transliteration of his 
name, which has also bedeviled English speakers with Tchaikowsky 
and Tchigorin) deals with the politico-social conflicts of his life since 
he declared his desire not to return to the Soviet Union in 1976 and 
focuses on the turmoil which occurred during his match with Anato- 
ly Karpov at Baguio City in 1978. ; 

Originally this was published in German as Anti-Chess. That book 
was explicitly designed as a dithyramb condemning all things Soviet. 
Prior to publication Korchnoi infomed the pertinent people in Polit- 
buro and also Karpov that he would not publish the book if they 
would release his family to rejoin him in Switzerland. The ap- 
propriate officials were not appropriately impressed. The English 
version has extensive reworking by Lenny Cavallaro which makes it 
much more readable and much less hortatory. When Korchnoi 
speaks for himself, it appears in italics. 

If you like the power struggles of ideological politics, this book is a 
must. It proves that there is Leninism and then there is even more 
Leninism. If you can't beat them, imitate them. 

There are also all 32 games of the 1978 match, some of them deep- 
ly annotated by Korchnoi and others somewhat less thoroughly 
probed by Lev Alburt and Leonid Shamkovich. That consumes 
about 50 pages of the total. 

Personally, I found this book very revealing of Korchnoi's 
character, and it made me very unhappy to read it. Korchnoi can be 
very cordial in person when it suits his purposes. He is a little angel 
around Yasser Seirawan. He is only nice to get something from the 
exchange. Basically Korchnoi is just like all the Soviet officials he 
deplores. 

Korchnoi is just another nasty Communist. He was a Party 
member, but he did not get what he wanted and left the country. 
Heatedly he denounces Soviet Communists, but he thinks like one — 
his attitudes and opinions are all shaped by that insistence on bend- 
ing history to suit one's own power purposes. 

Korchnoi and Alexander Solzhenitsin may be part of a gigantic 
KGB plot to turn diehard Commies loose on the Western World 
where they can better attack our protected values which offer hope 
for all to live a decent life. 

In an afterword Korchnoi makes his anti-liberal bias un- 
mistakable, ‘‘Besotted by liberal sentiments, the grandmaster was 
not bothered by the fact that the Soviet Union and East Germany 
keep their people like slaves. . . Let the liberals understand: by kind 
words, persuasion and rapprochement one cannot get anything from 
the Soviets."' 

I have been a liberal my whole life — even when I also considered 
myself a Republican. Being a liberal also made parting with the 
Republican Party that much easier as I approached my majority. Be- 
ing a Republican or Commie, you can take refuge in your country 
club. A liberal is out trying to get along with regular people and get- 
ting pounded upon from all sides. You have to be tough to be a 
liberal. I vividly remember Communists tryihg to take over our 
liberal meetings. After that I went into action, they left the room 
looking like Swiss cheese. Soft and liberal are not one word like 
““damyankee.”” 


Let Korchnoi understand that, met by nasty words, coercion, and 
head-on conflict, the Russians and East Germans will not have to 
keep anyone like slaves. The whole world will be a prison camp. A 
liberal explicitly rejects the idea that you must give your all for a 
cause, because the liberal cause is that society owes you something 
too, that society and its people have reciprocal obligations. Just as 
you have obligations to your government and your employer, and 
maybe your chess organization, they also have obligations to you. To 
abrogate that reciprocal obligation for the sake of making a point or 
carrying away opposition by main force is simply to cancel the whole 
point of Western Civilization. Our civilization has spent centuries 
trying to create a world of ideas with which we can make life worth 
living for all the people, not just the country club members or the 
Communist Party members, but all people — think what they may 
while living that life. 

Korchnoi in 1974 criticized those who had become angered at 
Richard Nixon's attempt to cover-up the illegal activities he and his 
aides participated in. ‘‘It is ridiculous,” he said. **Maybe if he would 
shut up his critics, it might reduce crime." 

No, let everybody speak his mind and be civil to one another. I am 
willing to accord this to Korchnoi, but I think he is just another 
Commie, a Grandmaster Trotsky. 

Thinkers' Press; 423 Brady Street; Davenport, IA 52801. 


The English Chess Explosion; by Murray Chandler and Ray Keene; 
B.T. Batsford Ltd. (London) 1981; 120 pages; Algebraic Notation. 
Reviewed by John Watson, IM 

This is a fun book, short and yet full of chessplayers and their 
games. For those who wonder what's going on in England (now with 
5 GMs!), The English Chess Explosion chronicles the development 
of players such as Keene, Hartston, Miles, Mestel, Nunn and 
Speelman, along with the feats of up-and-comers like Short, 
Hodgson, and Law. Also to this reviewer's delight, there's even an 
excerpt from Chessman Comics! What more could one ask? 

Seriously, American readers may well take less interest in such 
material than their British counterparts, but some features of the 
book are worth noting, e.g. a list of 35(!) corporate sponsors of 
British chess and a description of the extensive youth chess program 
carried on there. Why such sponsors and promotion can't be found 
here in a larger and richer country remains an enigma. At any rate, 
most chess fans will take interest in the characterizations of 
England's top players, some of whom will certainly be in the interna- 
tional spotlight for at least another decade. Toss in the games (main 
ly short and tactical) and you've got easy, entertaining reading. Con- 
gratulations to GM Keene and IM Chandler for keeping this book 
light, and within bounds. 


Analysing the Endgame: by Jonathan Speelman; B.T Batsford Ltd. 

(London) 1981; 142 pages; Algebraic Notation. 
Reviewed by John Watson IM 

First, a word on the value of endgame study. In the Edward 
Lasker Memorial International this spring (New York, 1981), ! 
reached a king-and-rook versus king-and-pawn ending versus | 
Yehuda Grunfeld, a GM and the eventual winner of the tournamenl. 
I calculated well ahead to an apparently lost position, perfunctoril/ 
played out the moves, and dropped a point. Afterwards it turned oit 
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Analyzing the Endgame cont. 


| 

that there was a drawing trick. To be sure, it was a trick unfamiliar to 
most of the GMs and IMs present; nevertheless, I was very 
frustrated. Much more frustrated, however when in the next months 
I read two articles which showed this exact trick! Pal Benko wrote 
the first, in an endgame column, and the second was by Jon 
Speelman, as part of a chapter ‘‘Pieces versus Pawns’’ in his book 
Analysing the Endgame. 

Jon Speelman recently gained his Grandmaster title and is securely 
in the forefront of England's chessic ‘‘new wave,’’ along with Miles, 
Nunn, Stean, and the youngster Short. Jon is a full-time professional 
with fanatic devotion to the game and considerable natural talent. 
His originality in the openings and middlegame is already known to 
most top players. And yet, surprisingly, his first book deals with end- 
ings. It is divided into three parts: ‘‘Basic Endings,”’ "Limits of 
Analysis," and ''Practical Endings.” ‘‘Basic Endings” investigates 
theoretical positions and ascribes new assessments to some of them. 
This is in many respects the best part of the book and clearly 
establishes the author's competency in this stage of the game. There 
are diverting king-and-pawn studies, a deep investigation of the so- 
called **combined method"' with rook-and-pawn versus rook, a nice 
chapter on pieces versus pawns, and a study of queen-and-pawn ver- 
sus queen which includes a bust of some Averbach work. 

Limits of Analysis" in part devotes 17 pages to the Spassky- 
Fischer first game 29. . . Bxh2? sacrifice (remember?). A bad move, 
but it shouldn't lose, says Speelman. I admit to becoming bored in 
this section, although I faithfully plowed through it. At some point, 
as Speelman himself admits, judgment has to take precedence over 
analysis. 

The final section, ‘‘Practical Endings,’’ analyzes 12 fairly random 
positions, many of them the author’s, and reminds me of Mednis’ 
CL&R column, with the commentary a level or two higher (no need 
for elementary tips). 

Some general comments on Analysing the Endgames: Speelman is 
a dedicated, hard-working writer who reminds one of Timman in 
The Art of Analysis. His examples are not always the most 
Stimulating, but his zeal is unquestionable. This is, moreover, 
original analysis, and refreshing for that reason alone. The main 
problem with the book, in fact, is a technical one: typos. There are 
an exasperating number of errors in typesetting and notation. Time 
and again, e.g. ‘‘3 Ke7” should read ‘‘3 Kf7,"' and pieces and pawns 
are on the wrong squares in diagrams. Many moves are simply illegal. 
All this would be more forgivable if the subject were different, e.g. a 
collection of games. But with endings, the result can be very annoy- 
ing, e.g. often Kf7 and Ke7 are both logical candidates. Besides, the 
number of errors goes well beyond the limit that even a casual pro- 
ofreading job should have established. 

Overall, the book rates applause. Any endgame lover will certainly 
enjoy it, and most players should, too. Very likely one does better to 
browse, e.g. from chapter to chapter, than read it straight through as 
I did. This is a thoughtful work, and will reward a thoughtful, 
unhurried reading. 
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The Annotated Open: 1981 U.S. Open, Palo Alto 
by Jim Marfia; Chess Enterprises $4.95. 


Reviewed by R.E. Fauber 

Jim *'the Marf"' Marfia deserves a great deal of recognition for his 
translations of Russian chess literature, particularly his superb 
rendering of David Bronstein's classic Neuhausen-Zurich, 1953. But 
Bronstein was syntactically correct. Speaking in his own language 
Marfia has chosen to attempt an informal, ‘‘breezy’’ style. We find 
that **Not a few gave it their best shot," which is more than we can 
say for Marfia, who does not seem to realize that writing in an infor- 
mal style is more work than writing in a formal style. He has 
sentences so long that even Marcel Proust would have made two of 
them. 

This book is a great shame to author and publisher. 

The idea that it is annotated is, in itself , deceiving. At one diagram 
Marfia writes, ““At this point, White probably heaved a sigh of relief 
— who wouldn't? His queen is active, he's a pawn up, and Black's 
attack appears to be contained.” There follows one of the most ob- 
vious exchange sacrifices on record, which leads to a forced mate. 
Marfia achieves triviality while striving for drama. 

Occasionally Marfia offers a brief variation, but most of his notes 
seem dedicated to the principle of avoiding criticism by avoiding any 
analysis. At another point, when Black has just resigned, he explains 
the decision by saying **Now I can curl up with the appropriate 
chapters of Smyslov and Levenfish's Rook Endings, to try to figure 
out why Black resigned!" On the facing page he astutely notes, 
"Whether Soltis! plan is any better or worse than mine is for better 
heads that this one to guess." 

This is annotation? 

A parochial grounding in chess leads Marfia to identify Jeremy 
Silman as a Californian transplanted from Chicago. Actually Silman 
was a Californian who went to Chicago to test the waters and decid- 
ed to move back. 

Marfia also has an idea on how to protect the leading players from 
spectator noise, which had been tried in California five years before 
and found to be both stupid and worse than the method employed in 
Palo Alto. 

The motive for writing the book seems to be simply a desire to do 
the tournament bulletins at the St. Paul Open in 1982. By round four 
he is carping at the accuracy of Max Burkett's bulletins: **I was less 
than impressed by the proofreading, however. . . Eventually I decid- 
ed to forego any further sightseeing, in order to spend my days at the 
far less pleasurable. . . task of proofreading the bulletins myself.’’ 

Do you believe that? For one thing Marfia was playing in the tour- 
nament. So he exhausts himself making proof corrections on games 
he does not even need to read let alone play over? Poor Marf. 

The paragraph also gives the impression that Burkett’s games were 
so unplayable that great effort needed to be expended just to set 
them to rights. Marfia is correct in that there were typos in the 
bulletins, always produced in under a day culling a mass of 300 or 
more games. They were easy typos to spot, however. Of the games I 
played over, Burkett committed about one typo per three games. 

Marfia, on the other hand, had months to prepare this book, but 
after one diagram he recommends. . . Nd2, but the diagram shows 
no Black knight whatsoever. 

I thoroughly enjoyed hating page after page of this verbose tripe. I 
love to express negative sentiments. In recent years I have had great 
problems: I love my wife; I love my former wife; I love the two dogs I 
left behind; I love chess; I even love most chess players. Always 
writing positive has put a strain on my limited writing talents. I just 
wish this book had been a shade better so I could really tear it apart, 
but it is not a serious enough effort to elicit more than a junk review. 
He who criticizes this book knocks trash. The book is not good; the 
games are not particularly inspired — and there are more in Burkett’s 
bulletins. 

And so I have to forego the opportunity to write something really 
cutting. There is not enough meat here to cut. 


1981 U.S. Championship, by Larry Christiansen; Chess Enter- 
prises $5.00 
cont. on p. 118 








AMATEUR VS GRANDMASTER 


FEAR Rampant on a Field of Black and White 


by Robert T. Gordon 


An unacknowledged companion to chess in a grand- 
master/amateur encounter is the ingedient of FEAR. The amateur is 
scared grey. After all, the grandmaster is a chess wizard. From the 
first move the victim barely stays alive at the board. 

This game was played and played by an amateur at his second 
simultaneous exhibition. He recorded his impressions shortly after 
the event. 

(Gordon is very modest. This game occurred between him and Wal- 
ter Browne at a simultaneous in Sacramento in 1974. Browne hav- 
ing been fortified by a 1966 Chateau Margaux, which he pronounced 
excellent, yielded only one draw and a loss in 30 games. This was one 
of them. Since then Gordon has botten better, and Browne no longer 
gives simuls in Sacramento — just a coincidence — editor). 

Sicilian Defense; R. Gordon (1378)— W. Browne (2562): 1 e4, c5. 

There is no time to think of the ramifications of the first move. 
The wizard is here and gone before I can reflect on what I've left 
myself open for. 

Oh! Oh! Here he comes again. What can I do. Of course, it's: 

2 NF3, d6. 

Wheew! I survived that series. The magic has not begun yet. What 
do I do next. Oh, yes. Exchange the pawns. 

3 d4, cd; 4 Nd4, Nf6. 

Mother of God! I've lost a pawn already! No, wait, NF5, Bf5; 6 
ef, and I can protect the pawn with g4. Oh, no, 5 ..., Ne4 is still 
good. Let's see — Qe2 holds. No, Qd3 is better, since I can move the 
KB. What AM I thinking? The move is obvious (don't PANIC!). 

5 Nc3, a6. 

Settle down, This is looking like the last few tournament games. 
Maybe he's not a sorcerer. I just might not be turned into a frog in 
six moves. 

6 Be3, e6. 

OK. Now all I have to do is develop my other bishop and get the 
queen off the back rank. As soon as he commits to either the K or 
Q-side, I can castle the other way — skipping out of danger (the 
foolishness that passes through our minds — out of danger. HAH). 

7 Qd2, Be”. 

So, he's playing the waiting game too. Well, I can wait. Once his 
queen is committed I won't have her looming when I castle. 

8 Be2. 

Take that sucker! 

8 ..., Nbd7. 

Oh Lord! I can't wait forever. What do I do. If I move the K-side 
pawns and then have to castle K-side the position is compromised. I 
can castle Q-side and have the pawn advantage, but he gets the half- 
open file. What to do? What to do? Let's see. Pawn storm the 
K-side? No. I’ve looked at that; my K-side will be open. Oh, Lord! 
He’s coming. Move! Move! (The amateur falls apart.) 

9 0-0-0, Qc7. 

See, he is a magician! As soon as I castle, there is a queen staring 
down my throat. 

10 F3, b5. 

Is this danger? He is just paving the way to fianchetto his QB plus 
protecting the QRP. But everything a grandmaster does is danger, 
stupid. 

11 g4. 

The next a drive to g5 with major problems for his KN. Hey! This 
game is becoming fun. I’ve got pressure on the K-side. Although my 
king is on the same file as his queen, I've got all my minor peaces and 
my queen ready to help. I have only one undeveloped piece, whereas 
he is sitting on four. I think I've got a handle on this game. 

11 ..., b4. 

Maybe he doesn't need those other four pieces against me. Good 
Lord! Where can the knight go? Both Nb5 and Nd5 are losers. He's 
got me! Nb1? That just drives me to the wall. Then he can freeze the 
life from me. There's sorcery here. The grandmaster stands revealed 


in all his raiment. Every piece 1 have will be driven back. I can see it 
now — a smothered mate. Oh, what about a4? Is there any alter- 
native? Let's see: Na4, Qa5; 13 b3, Nc5; 14 Nc6, Qc7; 15 Ne7, Qe7; 
16 Nc5, dc; 17 g5, Nd7; 18 f4 and the pawn storm is activated. (The 
things an amateur thinks about!) 

12 Na4, Nc5. 

Hell, I’ve lost the knight. It's not protected. What have I missed? 
I’m doomed! Destruction is at hand! Lost in 13 moves! 

Oops. Wait a second. His QNP looks loose. GAWD. 

Here he comes! Decide! Take it or not? He cannot cover it com- 
pletely. He's here! 

13 Qb4, Bd7. 

I knew it! I knew it! That pawn was a cloak he threw over my eyes, 
It was poisoned. Let’s see 14 Nc5? No, dc is a double attack 
massacre. 14 Qc4? No, d5 opens me up like a can of sardines — Oh, 
hell, Qc4 means Ba4 and an easy loss for White. Here he comes 
again. I can exchange my queens and worry about the knight later. 

14 Qb6, Qc8. 

Whew! Saved for the minute. Geeze my queen is getting into a 
hole. But what do I do with the knight? What can I do? He is almost 
here. He IS here. 

15 Nc5, dc. 
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What is happening? Black is sitting on two isolated pawns, as well 


as being a pawn down. According to Horowitz and Mott-Smith 
(Point Count Chess) I have an overwhelming advantage. If I have an 
overwhelming advantage, why am I glad I wore my brown pants 
tonight? Oh, God! The other knight! It's lost. If the night goes, the 
queen follows. What can I do with the knight? I’ve got to do — 
HERE HE COMES — something with the knight. Thank God, b3 is 
open. 

16 Nb3, c4. 

Good Lord! Has the magician turned this isolani into a djinni to 
haunt me? How far does the grandmaster's vision extend. 

17 Nc5. 

Safe for the moment: two defenders, two attackers. But wait. Is 
Black's QBP lost? It is screened from its defenders. 

17 ..., Rb8. 

Oh, hell. Forget the QBP. Where can the queen go? Qa6 looks like 
a queen trap (It isn't; it only loses a piece), and Qa5 makes Rb5 look 
very strong. What has he seduced me into? Is he Circe, as well as 
sorcerer? 

18 Qa7, Ra8; 19 Qb6, Rb8. 

What is happening here? This is the second time in this position. 
Am I going to get out of this alive? Qa5 is still poor, and Qa6 
dropsthe knight. What can I do? Here he is again. I said, “ʻI don't 
know if you remember with all these games, but this is the second 
time in this position.”” 

20 Qa7. 

“Would you like to draw?" 

He studied the position for about half a minute, then agreed. 
Whatever else I may or not do in chess, at least 1 fearlessly played a 
grandmaster to a draw — well, semi-fearlessly. 
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People's Chess Tournament 


The 9th annual People's Chess Tournament, played in the Student 
Union of the University of California, Berkeley from February 
13-15, was a moderate success. A total of 111 players entered the six 
round event and 26 of them took home over $2700 in prizes. 

The usual organizer and director of this event, Alan Benson, has 
found it necessary to cease organizing chess affairs — much to the 
regret of all who know him. His frequent and well-run tournaments 
were the center of chess activities in the north Bay Area, and a large 
community of chess players developed their game through many 
years of playing in Benson tournaments. 

Whether these tournaments continue and how many there will be 
has yet to be resolved. Players should watch for flyers in Chess Voice 
and, perhaps later, for notices in Chess Life. In addition, players in- 
terested in upcoming tournaments should maintain frequent contact 
with their local chess clubs. This tournament was organized late so 
that publicity was late, a too frequent but unavoidable situation with 
many tournaments. Most organizers and club directors receive each 
other's flyers, which they are happy to pass on to interested parties. 

The Student Union Program, Entertainment, and Recreation 
Board (SUPERB) continued as sponsor for this tournament, pro- 
viding the site at a considerable discount. The very active Hayward 
master, Tom Dorsch, for the first time assisted in directing rather 
than playing in a tournament. Dorsch did an excellent job at this new 
task. But it was the warm and friendly players, who braved a 
rainstorm to play in this event who made it a particular pleasure to 
direct. 

Mike Goodall, TD 


People's Tournament Results 


Master/Expert: 1-2 John Grefe, Jeremy Silman 5-1; 3 Renard Ander- 
son 41^ 

Experts: James Blackwood, Aaron Stearns, Mike Arne, James 
Waide 4. 

A Section: Richard Finacom, Charles Brunton, Alan Kobernat, 
Zoran Lazetich 4% 

B Section: Steve Hanamura 51⁄2; Matt Healy 442; William Rogers, 
Edgar Sheffield, John Shepardson, Eric Hennell 4. 

C Section: Mangone, Jan Olsson 4%; Jay Blodgett 4. 

D to Unrated Section: Lawrence Walker 5; Jon Johnson 42; Glenn 
Wong, Joe Lumibao, Edward Garrett, Jeff Jones 4. 


Renard Anderson finished in the prize money because he was rip- 
ping people up like this. Isn't even Fritzinger's favorite Philidor 
sacred any more? 

Philidor; R. Anderson — D. Fritzinger: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 d4, 
Nf6; 4 de, Ned; 5 Qd5, Nc5; 6 ed, Bd6. 

The Fritz likes to maneuver behind his lines, but now there are no 
lines behind with to maneuver. 

7 Be3, N36; 8 Nc3, 0-0; 9 0-0-0, Nd7; 10 Qh5, a6. 

Black has more problems than immediately leap to the eye. The 
main one is the queen, which is always badly placed. Barring a 
radical mastectomy, best may be the awkward 10 ..., Qf6 so that 11 
Nb5, Bf4. Eventually Black wants to fianchetto his queen. No, 11 
Ng5 ensures an edge. 

11 Bd3, 26; 12 Qh6, Re8; 13 Ng5, Ng5; 14 Bg5, Bf8; 15 Qh4, f6; 16 
Bc4, Kh8; 17 Bh6, Re5; 18 g4, b5. 

On 18 ..., Qe8; 19 Rd7. 

19 Bd5, b4; 20 Ba8, bc; 21 Bc6, Ba3. 

A valiant try which leaves Black just one move shy of salvation. 

22 Bd7, Bb2; 23 Kb1, g5; 24 Bf5, Q98; 25 Bg5, fg; 26 Qh6, Re8; 27 
Rhel, Rf8; 28 Bc8, Rc8; 29 Qf6 1-0. 

More games on p. 114 


Association of College Unions 


Championship 


Karl Yee of the University of California, Davis won the northern 
California ACU championship by scoring 5-0. In second place was 
Craig Mar of San Jose State University, who scored 44, drawing on- 
ly Thomas Weisbein in round three. Scoring 4 and leading the Ex- 
perts were Bruce Kovalsky and Eric Peterson. 

The leading A player was Eric Neilson with 3!2, while Roger 
McKee's 3 points led the B's. 

This tournament would normally have qualified players to play for 
the national college union championship, but this year they are not 
having it. 

This was a crucial win for Karl Yee at the Association of College 
Unions Regional Championship. Some nice Q-side action dominates 
matters. 

Vienna Game; T. Weisbein — K. Yee: 1 ed, e5; 2 Nc3, Nf6; 3 g3, 
Bc5; 4 Bg2, Nc6; 5 Nf3, d6; 6 d3, a6; 7 0-0, Be6; 8 Be3, Be3! 

Jot this down in your ECO, which here gives 8 ..., Nd4; 9 Bd4! 
with some edge to White. These KPs are a pain, particularly with the 
KB mired on g2. 

9 fe, 0-0, 10 d4, Bd7; 11 a3. 

Doubtless better was 11 de when the KPs restrict Black's knights. 

11 ..., Re8; 12 Qd3, b5; 13 Nd2, Ne7; 14 Nb3, Be6; 15 Rfd1, Qb8; 
16 Qf1, Bc4; 17 Qf3, Bb3; 18 cb, b4; 19 Ne2, ba; 20 Ra3. 

Supine: play 20 ba and pray. 

20 ..., Nc6; 21 Nc3, Qb6; 22 Nd5, Nd5; 23 ed, Nb4; 24 Rf1, f6; 25 
Qf2, ed; 26 ed, Nd3; 27 Qc2, Qd4; 28 Kh1, Qb2; 29 Qb2, Nb2; 30 
Rfal, Nd3; 31 Bf1. 

One way to simplify into disaster is 31 Ra6, Rel; 32 Rel, Ra6. 

31 ..., Nb4; 32 Rad, Rab8; 33 Rc1, Re7; 34 Rc3, Rb6; 35 RaS, Kf8; 
36 Bh3, g6; 37 Be6; c5; 38 Kg2, Kg7; 39 hd, f5; 40 Kf3, Kf6; 41 Rc1, 
Nd3; 42. Rc3, Ne5; 43 Ke3, Rb7; 44 Bc8, Rb3; 45 Bb7, Rc3; 46 Kf2, 
Nd3; 47 Kg2, Nb4; 48 Ba6, Nd5; 49 Bb7, Ne3; 50 Kf2, Ng4; 51 Kg2, 
Ke5 0-1. 

Reading the scoresheets from this tournament proved highly enter- 
taining. Tournament winner Yee wrote on his first scoresheet **Col- 
lege Something or other." Later he wrote, ‘‘Silly something” and 
finally in the last round he inscribed the place name slot with 
“Something depriving me of sleep." 

After this game Steve Levine wrote on his scoresheet, under the 
category of opening, ““Garbage Cann.”” It is a Caro, but you cann 
see why he might have taken this view of the opening. 

Caro-Kann Defense; D.R. Wada — S. Levine: 1 e4, c6; 2 d4, d5; 3 
ed, ce; 4 Bd3, Nc6; 5 c3, Qc7. 

More exact seems 5 ..., Nf6; 6 Ne2, Bg4 with the firm intention of 
trading the bishop for the knight. 

6 Ne2, e6?!; 7 Bf4, Bd6; 8 Bd6, Qd6; 9 0-0, Nf6; 10 Nd2, 0-0; 11 
Ng3, Rb8; 12 Rel, b5; 13 Nf3, Bd7; 14 a3, a5; 15 Ne5, Qc7; 17 Re3, 
b4. 

Amazingly this ‘‘innocent’’ pawn move on the Q-side is the reason 
for losing on the K-side. Although White is clearly better. 

17 ab, ab; 18 Nh5, Ne5; 19 Nf6, gf; 20 Bh7, Kh7; 21 QhS5, Kg7; 
22 de, Rg8; 23 Rg3, Kf8; 24 Qh6, Ke7; 25 ef, Kd6; 26 Rg8, Rg8; 27 
Qf4, e5; 28 Qb4, Qc5; 29 Ra6, Bc6; 30 Qb7, Re8; 31 Qf7, Qb5; 32 
Qe8, Qa6; 33 Qe7 1-0. 

Hey, I got an idea. Let's all go to the massacre! 

Queen's Gambit: E. Peterson — S. Lyon: 1 e4, c6; 2 d4, d5. 

Everybody is playing the Caro-Kann these days. It may become 
more noxious than the Sicilian, if the present trend continues. 

3 ed, cd; 4 c4, dc?!; 5 Bc4, e6; 6 Nf3, Nf6; 7 0-0, Nc6; 8 Nc3, Be7; 
9 Qe2, Nd4? 

From a different move order books have been recommending an 
Rdl, but ..., d3 has not been particularly refuted. 

10 Nd4, Qd4; 11 Rd1, Qh4. 


The closest thing to hopeful is 11 ..., Qc5 when the queen will lead 
a busy life. 


cont. on pg. 114 
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Chess Cheapo 


Some 53 brave and daring souls fighting flood waters and mud 
slides wandered into the Federal disaster area of Marin County to 
play in the Chess Cheapo, January 9-10, 1982 at the San Rafael 
Community Center. The tournament was directed by Art Marthinsen 
(who managed to shovel the mud out of his driveway in time for the 
first round). 


Results 


1-2 Charles Powell, Keith Victers 5-0. 3-4 Elliott Winslow, Robert 


Karnisky 4. 

Ist Expert: Kevin Binkley 4. 

Ist A: Michael Fitzgerald 3'% 

1st B: Taylor Kingston 3%. 

1-3rd C: Jack McMann, Nick Casares, Tim Taylor 3. 

Ist-3rd D and under: Erik Finkelstein, Maurice Worden, Peter 
Thonet 3. 


The 6th North Bay Open 


The 6th North Bay Open was held over the weekend of February 
6-7, 1982 at the San Rafael Community Center. Some 74 players par- 
ticipated in this annual event to vie for $1100 in prize money. The 
tournament was sponsored by the Ross Valley Chess Club and was 
directed by Art Marthinsen. 


Results 


1st-3rd: Charles Powell, Paul Enright, Philip Cofert 4!^-'^ 4th to 
10th Gabriel Sanchez, Robert Karnisky, Borel Menas, MIke Arne, 
Donald Urghart, Jonathan Silverman, Jerry Walls 4. 

1st-2nd A: Roy Henock, Gary Smith 37^. 

Ist-3rd B: Dante Banez, Taylor Kingston, Howard Pendell 3. 

Ist-5th C: Peter McMillan, Steve Rubenstein, Tim Taylor, Duane 
Freer, Ruben Fariu 3. 

1st D/E: Oscar Galay 3. 

Ist Unrated: Vitaly Kleiman 3. 


ACU cont. 


12 Nb5, 0-0; 13 Rd4, Qh5; 14 g4, Qc5; 15 Be3, Qc6; 15 Rcl, Bc5. 
*"This game ain't no fun no more,"' Black says. He might try 16 
285 hoping that White gleefully would pounce on 17 Bf7. In fact 
j^ , eS is not a bad move at all. 
17 Ba3, b6; 18 Rd6, Qb7; 19 Bc5, bc; 20 Rc5, Qe7; 21 Rc7, Nd7; 
22 Qe4, Rb8; 23 Qh7 1-0. 


And then there is the story of Paul Morphy taking on jovial Judge 
Meek, but that was in the last century. This century it is Mike Shie. ls 
giving similar positional lessons to the good master Alan Wada. 

Hyper Semi-Classical Defense: M. Shields — A. Wada: 1 e4, d6; 
d4, g6; 3 Nc3, Bg7; 4 f4, c6; 5 Nf3, b5; 6 Bd3, Bg4; 7 Be3, b4; 8 Nb1, 
e6 


The hyper-classical school recommends 8 ..., 
aim of winning a pawn. 

9 0-0, Ne7; 10 Nbd2, f5?!; 11 Qel, Bf3, 12 Nf3, 0-0. 

Perhaps it is more of a struggle after 12 ..., a5; 13 a3, ba, but 
White is having fun in the sun. 

13 Qb4, h6; 14 Rael, a5; 15 Qb3, d5; 16 ed, ed; 17 Bf2, Nd7; 18 
Qa3, Nc8; 19 Re6, Rf6; 20 Rfel, Nf8; 21 Re8, Qd6; 22 Qd6, Rd6; 23 
R1e7, Bf6; 24 Rc7, Bd8; 25 Rb7, Ra7; 26 Ra7, Na7; 27 Ne5, Kg7; 28 
a4!, Bf6; 29 Ra8, BeS but 1-0. 


Qb6 with the noble 





People's Tournament cont. 


Co-winner Grefe stopped Anderson's string of wins at four 
straight with this sharp production. 

Benoni: J. Grefe — R. Anderson: 1 dd, Nf6; 2 Nf3, e6; 3 c4, c5; 4 
d5, ed; 5 cd, d6; 6 Nc3, g6; 7 Bf4, a6; 8 e4, Bg4. 

I am not sure about this variation, but the push e5 does not seem 
so terrifying when White's development is still backward. In Silman- 
McCambridge; Bagby, 1982 occurred 8 ..., b5?!; 9 Qe2!?, Nh5; 10 
Bg5, F6?!. 

9 Be2, Bf3; 10 Bf3, Qe7. 

Up until Black’s 10th this was also Fauber-Lee in the same round. 
Lee played 10 ..., Bg7; 11 0-0 and 12 e5 simply did not seem like 
much. The crux of the matter emerges after 12 ..., de; 13 Bes, Nbd7; 
14 Bf4, b5, and is White's QP strong or weak? I guess, if you're 
Grefe, it's strong and, if Fauber, weak. 

11 0-0, Nbd7; 12 Rel, Nd5; 13 Bd2, Bg7; 14 Bg3, 0-0; 15 f4, Ned7; 
16 Bf3, c4. 

This must be losing: 16 ..., Rfd8 has some strange ideas behind it. 

17 eS, Ne8; 18 Qdd4, b5; 19 Ne4, de; 20 d6, Qe6; 21 Ng5, Qf5. 

This is definitely **hold "er Newt”” time. Black is definitely not 
heading for the River Jordan. The vigorous might try 21 ..., ed; 22 
Nd6; fe; 23 Ba8, Nd6. 

22 fe, Rad8; 23 h4, Ne5; 24 Be5, Rd6; 25 Bg7!, Rd4; 26 Bd4, Nd6; 
27 Be5, Qd7; 28 Rad1, Qa7; 29 Bd4, Qc7; 30 Bd5, h6; 31 Ne4, Ned; 
32 Re4, Rd8; 33 Rdel, Rf8; 34 Re7, Qf4; 35 Bc3, Qd6; 36 Rf7, Qcs; 
37 Kh1 1-0. 

What a battle force 2 bishops and 2 rooks make. 


, 


"s 
Berkeley People's 2-13-82; Colle: D. McDaniel — C. Blackmon: 1 


d4, Nf6; 2 Nf3, e6; 3 e3, d5. 

And we see the influence of the “Dean of American Chess” at 
work. Two areas of opening research where George Koltanowski 
continues to contribute are in the Koll(t)e and Max Kolty Attack in 
the Giuoco Piano. Black does not have to be so obliging as this. In- 
stead 3 ..., c5 makes White think a little. 

4 Bd3, c5; 5 c3, Nbd7; 6 Nbd2, Qc7?!; 7 0-0, Bd6? 

SO he's putting up a fight for e5. Simply 6 ..., Be7; 7 0-0, b6 and 
Bb7 contests the crucial e4 better. 

8 ed, cd; 9 cd, d3; 10 Ned, Nd4; 11 Be4, Nf6; 12 Bd3, h6? 

A fatal weakening. You cannot advance targets to be shot at in 
such an open position. Better was 12 ..., Bd7 intending to arrive at 
c6. The knight may enjoy d5, but the KB should be back on e7 for 
K-side defense. 

13 Rel, 0-0; 14 NeS, b6; 15 Qf3, Bb7; 16 Qg3, Kh8; 17 Qh4, Rac8; 
18 Bh6, Nh7. 

Up til now played just like Koltanowski at a simul. White should 
just keep chopping 19 Bg7, Kg7; 20 Qh7, Kf6; 21 Qh4, Kg7; 22 Qg5, 
Kh8; 23 Qh6 etc. 

19 Bg5, g6; 20 Re3, Be5; 21 de, Qc6; 22 Bf6, Kg8; 23 Qh7 1-0. ^ 


American Scholastic Championships 


Scholastic championships, like June, are busting out all over. 
Bryce Perry's State Scholastic Championship is set for March 27-8. 
John Marks is having a Northern California Team Invitational in 
San Francisco, May 26. (See Dec.-Jan. Chess Voice for details) 

Now we learn that the American Scholastic Championships will 
take place May 21-3 at the Quality Inn Hotel in Anaheim. It will be 
an 8 round Swiss in two sections, one for high school and junior high 
students and teams, the other for elementary students and teams. 

The top high school student will receive trophy and $200, and the 
top high school team receives a trophy and $300. There are money 
prizes for teams and individuals down to 5th. The top elementary 
team receives a trophy and four chess sets, as do the 2nd place and 
third place elementary teams. The best elementary team also receives 
four visits to Disneyland. 

Details on the flyer make it difficult to give the exact format of the 
tourney, but it sounds as though the play is by individual rather than 
team against team and that the total scores of the four highest scorers 
from a particular school are summed to determine the ‘‘team 
winner."' 

It is also not clear what the entry fee of $18.50 covers. An in- 
dividual or a whole team. For further information write to Western 
Pacific Chess, 12660 Buaro St., Suite A; Garden Grove, CA 92640. 
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San Jose State University Annual 


The San Jose State University Annual, held December 25-27, 
1981, attracted 105 players and was directed by Francisco and 
Amada Sierra. 

Prize winners were: 

Open: Peter Biyiasas and Jeremy Silman, San Francisco, 5-1; 3rd 
Kenny Fong, Hayward, 415-4. 

Expert: Albert Chao, Colorado, 4-2, 2nd to 3rd Robert Sferra, 
San Jose and Mike Arne, Menlo Park, 34-214. 

**A": John Barnard, Sonora, 31^; 2nd to 4th Vladimir Pafnutieff, 
Burlingame, Joseph Ruggiero, San Francisco, Lucy Collier, Stan- 
ford, 3. 

“B”: Jimmy Woo, San Jose, Donie Johnsen, San Jose 5-1; 3rd 
Jesse Flores, Santa Clara, 4%. 

“C”: Mark Barnett, Palo Alto, 41⁄2, 2nd to 3rd Charles Glidden, 
Los Gatos, Joseph Purvis, San Jose 3%. 

Unrated: Mark Neubieser, Santa Clara, 315; 2nd to 3rd Bernard 
Kalinawan, San Jose, Mehran Rhgozar, San Jose, 2%. 


7th Chico Open 


Directed by Richard Rowe with the assistance of John Orr, the 
Chico Open attracted 67 players who came from as far away as Win- 
nemucca, NV and Fullerton, CA. Four masters and six experts made 
this one of the strongest events the Chico area has hosted. 


Open 
Ist David Gliksman, Fullerton 5-0; 2nd James MacFarland, 
Sacramento 412; 3rd Robert Hess, Oakland 4. 


ec A? 
Greg Pinelli, San Jose; Duane Wilk, Gualala; Roy Gobets, Chico; 
Tom Reikko, Grass Valley 4. 


n» 
Art Waddell, Sacramento 3% 2nd Larry Dickason, Chico; Her- 
man Baxchet, Chico; Charles Kinzie, Carlsbad; Raymond Wheeler, 
Sparks, Nv; Alonzo Marroquin, Yuba City; Loren Storrs, Chico 3. 


pu Aras 
Bob Rinex, Paradise; Scott Christiansen, Chico 3. 


ssp ys 
Garry Peterson, Woodland; Robert Santry, Red Bluff 3 


““E-F-Unrated”” 
Bob Mortensen, Oroville 3 L.D. Crocker, North Highlands, 2% 
Scott Christiansen’s performance drew the most attention. He 
gained 165 rating points and defeated an expert, although himself 
rated only 1462. Yes, he is Larry’s brother. 


Labor Day Class Championships 


This is a late report on the Labor Day tournament, which at last 
report still had not been USCF rated. Held September 5-7, 1981 
under the direction of Alen Benson and sponsored by U.C. 
Berkeley’s SUPERB, it drew 121 entrants. Results: 


Master 
John Grefe, Berkeley 512-12; 2nd Elliott Winslow, San Francisco 5; 
3rd James MacFarland, Sacramento; Gabriel Sanchez, Santa Clara; 
Marty Appleberry, Hayward; Richard Lobo, San Francisco, 4% 


Expert 
Gene Lee, Mountain View; Allen Becker, Berkeley; Ronald 
Wright, Berkeley; Max Burkett, Oakland 4. 


<p> 
Mark Noble, Wellington, New Zealand 51^; 2nd Dan Pearce, 
Auburn 5; 3rd Tom Stevens, Berkeley 442; 4th Richard Finacom, 
Berkeley 4. 


«p 
Anthony Talley, San Francisco 6; 2nd Israel Parry, San Francisco; 
Daniel Finucane, Crockett; Bernard Lu, Pleasant Hill 4⁄2; 5th Den- 
nis Janssen, Berkeley 4. 


(7? 
Rodolfo Yambao, Hercules 5; 2nd John Therriault, Mare Island; 
Michael Watt, San Jose 4; 4th Nick Casares, Oakland 3. 


““D-E-F-Unrated 
Jopeph Lumibao, San Jose 5/2; 2nd Paul Nolan, Alameda 5; 3rd 
John Howard, Sacramento; 4th Erik Finklestein, El Cerrito 3%. 


First Davis Open 


Directed by Richard Rowe of Chico and organized by Thomas 
Manning of Davis, the First Davis Open drew 58 players to the U.C. 
Davis campus February 20-21. 

Equal first were Mark Buckley, Fair Oaks; James MacFarland, 


Sacramento; and Romulo Fuentes, S. San Francisco 4-0. 

Best junior was Danny Bayash (13 years old) with 3. 

Ist A was a scramble between Doug Anderson, Orangevale; Ben- 
jamin Gross, San Francisco; Reed Russell, Sacramento, Roy Gobets, 
Chico; Bill Davis, Petaluma; and Jacinto Gil Sierra — all with 3. 

Also scoring 3-1 were the B’s, Marvin Gilbert, Sacramento; Ber- 
nard Lu, Davis; and Bruce Till, Davis. 

The C’s mounted a massive tie: Donald King, San Jose; Paul 
Mangone, Grass Valley; Bob Riner, Paradise; Stewart Spada, Davis; 
Steven Matthews, Davis; Tom Manning, Davis; Marilyn Etzler, 
Davis; William Huseman, Rancho Cordova; and Harry Potter, 
Sacramento all scored 2-2. 

In the D/E/F categories it was Robert Mendoza of Citrus Heights 
with 2. | 

The best unrated, Daniel Sanchez, Woodland also scored 2 points 
and earned an initial 1464 rating. 


BE A PATRON 


From the USCF you get a rating and a magazine, but the organiza- 
tional and promotional aspects of northern California chess centers 
around CalChess. CalChess coordinates the tournament schedule; it 
prods organizers to better efforts; through this magazine it provides 
a means of advertising tournaments. 

Calchess does more than that. It stimulates scholastic chess activity 
and is organizing a high school league for northern California. Thus 
it is working to provide a pool of players who know the game and 
may enter into adult play as well. It is planning a circuit with addi- 
tional prizes for tournament entrants. 

CalChess could do more, but doing more costs money. This 
magazine is no inexpensive operation itself. We need more money to 
do our job right. You can be a Patron Member for a cost of $25 a 
year. In return your name will be printed bi-monthly in the Patron 
Roll of Honor in this magazine. In addition we will mail your 
magazine first class, which gives added security that you will get the 
issue and get it fast, also it will then be forwarded if you move — 
which a bulk mailed magazine is not. 

Your $25 patron membership will give you the comfort of knowing 
that you are putting something back into the game which has given 
you so much pleasure. For such a great game chess is very inexpen- 
sive. You can get a board for the cost of three golf bolls, and unless 
you play a very bad game, you are not apt to drive your board into 
the water. A clock and set cost less than a golf bag, and you are not 
even allowed to bring clubs to tournaments. Chess cannot thrive on 
good wishes, though. Give that little extra to keep it alive (Send to 
Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821) (That way 
you'll get your first class mailing right away.) 








Our Chess Heritage 
Louis de Labourdonnais 


by R. E. Fauber 


When one speaks of the age of romantic chivalry in chess — when 
great players hazarded gambits and, in their eagerness to win, 
thought only of attack with scarce a care for the risk to themselves — 
one is thinking almost exclusively of the play of Louis Charles Mahe 
de Labourdonnais and his principal rival, Alexander McDonnell. 

At a distance of a century and a half it is hard to recapture the 
enormous impact that the 84 games they contested in a series of 
matches during the summer of 1834 had on the chess world of their 
time. The best indication that these matches revolutionized chess is 
the public reaction to Paul Morphy's victory over Adolf Anderssen 
in 1858. Morphy's most ardent admirers proclaimed that he was the 
equal of Labourdonnais. Only Anderssen himself had the temerity to 
suggest in public that Morphy was better than Labourdonnais! 

Born in 1795 of a prosperous family in St. Malo, Labourdonnais 
had completed his schooling before he discovered chess during a visit 
to Paris. He saw the game being played in the fabled Cafe de la 
Regence and became instantly enchanted. 

Forsaking the commercial pursuits which his family had intended 
him to follow, Labourdonnais became the pupil of Alexandre 
Deschappelles. During the Bourbon restoration of Louis XVIII 
Deschappelles was esteemed the world's leading player, although he 
played games only a mother would love. Labourdonnais made rapid 
progress and came near to parity with Deschappelles by 1821. This 
development strengthened the teacher's resolve to retire from chess 
and devote himself to the more lucrative pursuits of whist playing 
and melon growing. 

First All-pro 


Thereafter, Labourdonnais, by now wholly devoted to chess, had 
no peer. Round-domed, long-nosed, bull-necked Labourdonnais had 
a gargantuan appetite for life, which he expressed in voracious eating 
and drinking — and even more voracious chess playing. He became 
the first of the resident pros at the Cafe de la Regence, where he 
could be found every day willing to meet and conquer all challengers 
from noon to midnight — for a stake of course. Neither Alexander 
Alekhine nor Bobby Fischer ever quite equaled Labourdonnais' ap- 
petite for chess and more chess. 

He was also a student of the game and reputed to have read 
everything printed on chess up to his time. He contributed to the 
dissemination of chess knowledge as editor of the first chess 
magazine, Le Palamede, which he launched with Joseph Mery in 
1836. 

Since 1754, when Philidor faced Legal, there had been no match of 
major importance in the chess world. True, England's William Lewis 
had vanquished Deschappelles in a four game match at odds in 1821, 
but that was not true sport. An international match of any 
magnitude between players who clearly dominated their countrymen 
was unheard of. 

A fortuitous set of circumstances, including the willingness of en- 
thusiastic British amateurs to finance such an affair, brought 
Labourdonnais to London to contest a match with Irish Alexander 
McDonnell, who had the British chess lion firmly by the tail. 

Only the most informed players were aware of what a tremendous 
challenge the contest posed for each player. At its beginning there 
was little public notice of the event, but as the games went broadcast 
around the world they excited admiration in the most far-flung chess 
communities. | 

Both men were fighters, but as human beings they were quite 
starkly different. McDonnell was deliberate, retiring and correct. He 
drove Labourdonnais to distraction by frequently consuming as 
much as an hour and a half on a move. In the 84 game face-off con- 
temporary estimates have McDonnell consuming three quarters of 
the total time used — between five and seven hours a game. Mean- 
time, Labourdonnais kept up a non-stop chatter in French for the 
benefit of the audience. When the position turned favorable, he 


swore ''tolerably round oaths.” At other times he maintained a 
jovial mien while bantering *'about politics, I think," one British 
onlooker suggested. 

At the end of a typical seven hour playing session McDonnell 
would retire exhausted to his room, there frequently to pace the night 
away in sleepless excitement. Labourdonnais would wolf dinner at 
the board and spend the night playing any and everyone for stakes as 
he guzzled countless flagons of Porter. When it came to chess and 
life, Labourdonnais was indefatigable. 

From June to September the two paladins hammered away at each 
other, Labourdonnais was smashing in the first 21 game set, which 
he won 16-5 after three initial draws. A friend wrote McDonnell urg- 
ing him to revise his opening repertoire, and the Irishman responded 
with a gusher of chess wisdom: ‘‘. . .I am sensitive and nervous in 
playing. . . Let us not, however, underrate the Frenchman's powers. 
He is the most finished player of the age, and all I can expect is to 
play up to him after some practice. The openings may not be happy, 
but how can you mend them? I broke down in my Bishop's Gambit, 
the game of all others I most relied upon. The fact is, practice of a 
superior kind is indispensable to form a first-rate player."' 

McDonnell then eked out a win in the second short match, but for 
these players, gripped with the **chess fever" as they were, one good 
match deserved another. Labourdonnais won the next three matches, 
and McDonnell recovered to lead the sixth match, when other affairs 
called Labourdonnais back to Paris. The sum of 84 encounters was 
Labourdonnais 44 — McDonnell 27 with 13 drawn games. 

William Greenwood Walker published a book with the scores of 
all the games, the first such coverage of a major match. Although 
some historians say the games went 85 games, there were only 84 
games in the book. This is closer than subsequent historians have 
come to recording the wins and losses. 
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2230 First Street 
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(707) 224-0100 





Labourdonnais cont. 

The enterprising nature of the play has never been equaled at the 
pinnacle of the chess world. McDonnell loved the King’s Gambit. 
After the first match McDonnell introduced Labourdonnais to the 
tortures of the Evans Gambit and promptly overwhelmed him. 
Labourdonnais put this opening under his microscope and in later 
stages of the match series was battering McDonnell with this for- 
midable opening. It was gambit chess between two players who 
lusted for attack. This is the essence of romanticism, but it was a 
spirit that lesser persons did not usually display against one another 
in the same period. 

There was a lot of gambit analysis in books but unascribed to real 
games. Staunton and Anderssen essayed such play in offhand games 
but preferred close openings for serious match play. Only in this one 
instance, when two fearless knights of chess confronted each other 
was gambit play the rule rather than the exception — in all the 
history of chess. 

McDonnell took ill after Labourdonnais’ departure and died in 
1835, which precluded resuming the matches which each so clearly 
enjoyed. Labourdonnais himself died soon thereafter in 1840. 
Although he died young, he had contributed a quantum leap in the 
play of winning chess. 

“All I ask is a small advantage," Labourdonnais declared. His 
tactical fluency, vastly more incisive than Philidor's, made it possible 
for him to build on a tiny edge in a fluid center until it yielded 
smashing attacks. Nor did he play the endings hesitantly but still 
strove to hold the initiative with all the tactical resource at his com- 
mand. Thus he was able to demonstrate a higher magnitude of plan- 
ning ability and so to risk defeat in complicated situations. His posi- 
tional instinct told him the complications must be favorable. 

In attack McDonnell was clearly his equal if not his superior, but 
Labourdonnais usually laid a sounder positional basis for his attacks 
than his Gaelic antagonist. McDonnell ruined many playable posi- 
tions by his penchant for meeting attack with a weakening counterat- 
tack. 


Labourdonnais understood the pawn principles of Philidor, but he 
was more acute in appreciating how the pawns helped the pieces. He 
made a synthesis between the use of the pawns in gaining control of 
the center and the uses of the pieces in spinning arabesques of attack 
all across the board. 

This kind of fighting chess which resulted from Labourdonnais' 
approach to theory is best illustrated in this beautiful game — for 44 
moves virtually unceasing hand-to-hand combat. 

Bishop's Opening; London, 1834; A. McDonnell—L. Labour- 
donnais: 1 ed, e5; 2 Bc4, Bc5; 3 c3, Qe7?!; 4 Nf3, d6; 5 0-0, Bb6; 6 
dd, Nf6; 7 Na3, Bg4; 8 Nc2, Ndb7. 

Better is 8 ..., Nc6, but Labourdonnais does not want a closed 
pawn center. White should now get a good game by 9 Ne3. 


9 Qd3?, d5!? 

Now it is not clear what the compensation is after 10 Bd5, Nd5; 11 
ed, e4; 12 Qd2 — but there will be a fight. 

10 ed, e4; 11 Qd2, ef; 12 Rel, Ne4; 13 Qf4, f5; 14 gf, g5. 

The fight for the center has spilled over into the king’s wing. 
Labourdonnais will suspend another piece in the air. Here 15 Qg5, 
Qg5; 16 Bg5, Bf3. 

15 Qe3, Ne5. 

Against the recommended 16 Be2, Labourdonnais may have in- 
tended the wild 16 ..., h5 and I. 17 fg, hg; 18 f3, Qh7 or II. 17 fe, f4! 
McDonnell, however gives no thought to safety. 

16 Bb5, c6; 17 fg, Ng4; 18 Qe2, cb; 19 f3, Ngf6; 20 fe, Ne4; 21 
Qb5, Qd7; 22 Qd7, Kd7; 23 c4, Rae8! 

A feeling for piece placement — the QR must be in play and the 
king must defend against the pawns. 

24 c5, Bd8; 25 d6? 

White should complete his development too by 25 Be3. Black now 
goes hunting for the enemy king. 

25 ..., 14; 26 b4, h5; 27 Rf1, Rhf8; 28 Na3, Bf6; 29 Bb2, g4; 30 
Nc4, f3. 

Direct counterplay is 31 b5, but 31 
resource: 32 NeS, Re5; 33 de, Be3. 

31 Ne5, Be5; 32 de, h4; 33 Rad1, f2. 

Somehow 33 ..., g3 appears more crushing since 34 Rd3, Ng5; 35 
Rcl, Nh3. 

34 Kh1, h3; 35 Rd3, Rg8; 36 b5!, g3!; 37 hg, Rg3; 38 Rd4, Rg8. 

This misses the lovely 38 ..., h2, 39 Re4, Rgl; 40 Kh2, Rh8. 

39 e6!, Kd8. 

White now could draw by 40 Re4, Rgl1; 41 Kh2, Rf1; 42 Bf6, Kc8; 
43 d7, Kc7; 48 BeS. 

40 R4d1?, h2, 41 e7, Kd7; 42 c6, bc; 43 bc, Kc6; 44 e8/Q, Re8; 45 
Kh2, Re6; 46 Rc1, Kb5; 47 a4, Kb4; 48 Bc3, Rc3; 49 Rc3, Kc3 0-1. 


cont.on p. 118 


Brieger's Brainstorms 


Robert Brieger of Houston, Texas has a yen for composing end- 
ings. He offers us this challenging one. Answer on page 118. 


.., Bg5 is an interesting 





White to move and win 
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In the later stages of the contest the two chess knights went all out 
to crush one another by attack. In this endeavor Labourdonnais 
proved the more prudent. He believed he played by general prin- 
ciples, which he elaborated in his magazine in 1937: ‘‘Sallies of im- 
agination, the recollections of memory, good habits never repair the 
lack of observance of principles in chess. . . These principles lead to 
victory by too many varied combinations and by indirect, com- 
plicated routes. . . Without theory one advances without knowing 
where one is going.” 

The precipitate virtuoso assault of McDonnell's KBP in this next 
game illustrates the unfounded sally of imagination. Before examin- 
ing it let us quote Labourdonnais' concept of the three cardinal prin- 
ciples: **1. The manner of bringing out the pieces and giving them an 
advantageous position 2. The manner of forming an attack or seeing 
to its proper defense 3. The manner of crushing the last resistance of 
the adversary to achieve his defeat.’’ 

What Labourdonnais labels ““principles”? we today would call 
operations. The initial movement of pawns and pieces creates a cer- 
tain type of situation from which one either attacks or defends. One 
builds on this situation, not attacking until further preparations have 
been made. Finally comes the breakthrough. 

A contemporary wrote, ‘‘As the contest went on between these 
unreknowned artists, it was curious to mark in how much bolder 
style they played than in the introductory games. Like two haughty 
knights, throwing away helm and shield, each appeared to disdain 
defense provided he could strike his opponent a home blow with 
sword and ax."' In this, the 17th game, McDonnell weakens himself 
in a gesture of offense. Then he thinks he has a home blow which 
prevents White’s attack from growing, but Labourdonnais has a 
brilliant skull-splitter in hand for the event. 

Queen’s Gambit; Match, 1834; L. Labourdonnais-A. McDonnell: 
1 d4, d5; 2 c4, dc; 3 e3, e5; 4 Bc4, ed; 5 ed, Nf6; 6 Nc3, Be7; 7 Nf3, 
0-0; 8 Be3, c6; 9 h3, Nbd7; 10 Bb3, Nb6; 11 0-0, Nfd5; 12 ad, a5. 

White has taken on more responsibilities than Black. His QRP an 
QP both are potential targets, and Black may hope to win if White is 
not dreadfully careful. Labourdonnais is several tempi behind what 
White develops today in such strategic situations. 

13 Ne5, Be6; 14 Bd2, £5? 

Suddenly McDonnell goes crazy with this pawn. Its advances 
make. the subsequent sacrifices possible. Such weakenings were 
typical of his play, and Labourdonnais’ superiority lay mainly in 
having a more coherent feeling for the center and being a religious 
developer who seldom succumbed to the temptations of wing 
demonstrations. 

15 Qe2, f4; 16 Bd2, Qe8; 17 Rael, Bf7. 

McDonnell should now have tried to choke the threats on the 
b1-h7 diagonal by ..., Bf5, although 18 Bb3 looks quite good for 
White. 

18 Qe4, g6; 19 Bf4, Nf4; 20 Qf4, Bc4. 

McDonnell thought this continuation prevented the pawn win. His 
positional weaknesses, however, make it possible for Labourdonnais 
to throw away helm and shield and some material too. A big advan- 
tage invites a big combination. 

21 Qh6, Bf1; 22 Bg6!, hg; 23 Ng6, Nc8; 24 Qh8, Kf7; 25 Qh7; Kf6; 
26 Nf4, Bd3; 27 Re6, Kg5; 28 Qh6, Kf5; 29 g4 mate 1-. 

A good lesson in not throwing away your helm and shield until the 
other guy has already lost sword and buckler. 

Labourdonnais and McDonnell set standards which their contem- 
poraries could not meet. Moreover their chess was far more dynamic 
than that of their predecessors. One begins to see the idea of coun- 
terplay emerging. 

The games sway back and forth, and a fighting quality replaces the 
smoothness of execution which previous greats had employed against 
weaker conpetition. 

While the first half of the 19th century saw a great increase in chess 
proficiency in Hungary and Poland as well as Germany, France and 
England, there was still not an international chess community 
meeting on a regular basis. Occasional matches were soon replaced 
by tournaments which gathered the best of many lands for a contest. 
This innovation was the work of Briton, Howard Staunton. 

(to be continued) 
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Brieger's Brainstorm: Solution 


Not 1 Kd5, Kc3!; 2 Rc6, Kd3; 3 Rh6, b3; 4 Rh3, Kc2; 5 Kc5, b2; 6 
Rh2, Kcl; 7 Kc3, b1/N! and draws. 

Instead White keeps Black's king confined and then charges with 
his: 1 Rc6!, Ka2; 2 Kd5, b3; 3 Kc4, b2; 4 Ra6, Kbl; 5 Kb3, Kcl; 6 
Rc6, Kb1; 7 Rb6!, Kcl; 8 Ka2 and White wins. 


1981 U.S. Championship cont. 


What a relief to turn to Christiansen's work, published by the 
same printing house which did that yuk. For just five cents more you 
get English as it should be written, terse and to the point. Chris- 
tiansen also couples this with very trenchant variations. This work 
maintains his reputation as one of the very best annotators in the 
English language. 

I played over every one of these games last summer, but playing 


them with Christiansen's notes is like playing entirely different | 


games. He has many very instructive notes about the little flaws 
which can lead even the highest ranked players to drift into inferiori- 
ty. Christiansen's writing is not elegant, but it is always pertinent. He 
goes right to the heart of the matter. 

It is hard to say things about good books. They speak for 
themselves. 

For those who want Christiansen's book, it may be ordered at 
Chess Enterprises; 107 Crosstree Road, Coraopolis, PA 15108. 


From the 1982 Bagby 


Nimzoindian Defense: J. Grefe — V. McCambridge: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 
c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Bb4; 4 f3, c5. 

Most people think that 4 ..., d5, maintaining White square 
strategy, poses fewer difficulties. One posssibility is 5 a3, bc3; 6 bc, 
c5; 7 cd, Nd5; 8 dc, f5; 9 e4 (or 9 c4, Qh4; 10 g3, Qc4; 11 e4, Qc3, 12 
Bd2. Oe5; 13 Bd3, 0-0; 14 Rc1 with advantage to White), fe; 10 Qc2, 
e3; 11 Bd3, Nd7; 12 Nd2, Nc5; 13 0-0, Nd3; 14 Qd3, 0-0 and Black is 
secure if White's rooks do not get too active. 

Obviously, there are better ways to play after 9 c4, but, like any 
other annotator who occasionally plays a game, it is preferable to 
string you along. 

5 d5, d6; 6 e4, Bc3; 7 bc, e5; 8 Bd3, Nbd7; 9 Ne2, Nf8; 10 Be3, 
Ng6; 11 Qc2, Bd7; 12 ad, h6. 

Is there a law against 12 ..., 0-0 and taking your lumps? Black is 
very passive anyway, but there is no job to be found Q-side. 

13 h4, h5; 14 Ng3, Qc7; 15 NfS, Bf5; 16 ef, Nf8. 

Certainly not 16 ..., Nf4; 17 Be4 with threat of g3. 

17 a5, 0-0-0; 18 0-0, Kb8; 19 Qb1, N8d7; 20 Bg5, Rde8; 21 Rf2, 
Ka8; 22 Bc2, e4; 23 Bad, ef; 24 gf, Rb8; 25 a6 1-0. 





“I gonna have to learn how to play under time pressure!” 
Reprinted courtesy of Chess n” stuff 
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Ramona W. Gordon, P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento, CA 
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Keys to Symbola 
(27) = Dates in parentheses dre tentative. 


(X) = The column of capital letters at the right refers to 


the list of tournament organizers. 

addreases, not tournament sites. ) 

n + See advertisement on the indicated page. 
y 


= See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue. 


CAPS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that 


CalChees membership is required. 
APRIL 
3-4 Sacramento: capitol open Canceled RG 
17-18 san Jose: CALCHESS TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP RB 
24-25 Walnut Creek: CALCHESS CLASS 
CHAMPIONSHIP HP 
24-25 Salinas: Salinas Valley Open TY 
MAY 
1-2 Burlingame: Burlingame-San Mateo CC 3d Annual 
Amateur Open AH 
1-2 Fresno: San Joaquin Championship DO 
8-9 San Jose: SAN JOSE STATE UNIV. SPRING '82 FS 
9 San Jose: CALCHESS ANNUAL MEMBER- 
SHIP MEETING FS 
15-16 Sacramento: Sacramento Championship RSW 
29-31 San Mateo: San Mateo Amateur TY 
JUNE 
5-6 Merced: Second Merced Open DH 
12-13 San Jose: San Jose Chess Club Spring Swiss RB 
18-20 San Francisco: Stamer Memorial MG 
26-27 Santa Clara: SANTA CLARA CO. ANNUAL FS 
JULY 
17-18 Sacramento: Sacramento Cheap Tournament RG 
24-25 San Jose: SAN JOSE STATE UNIV. ANNUAL FS 
31-8/1 San Rafael: San Rafael Summer Classic AM 
JM: John Marks: P.O. Box 1266 Aptos CA 95003. 
JO JOHN ORR (Chico CC) 988 Vallowbrosa Chico, CA 95926 
342-2151. 
TM: Tom Manning, 20-F Solano Pk, Davis CA (916) 
753-1270. 
RB: Roy Bobbin, 988 Faris Dr, San Jose CA 95111 (408) 
578-8067 


RW RAY WHEELER 618 I St., Sparks NV 84931. 
TY 
1308, Monterey CA 93940 (408) 372-9790. 


DW 
93728 (209) 233-8710 


DQ DAVE QUARVE (Fresno CC) 833 E. Home Av., Fresno 9372 


(209) 485-8708 


(These are mail- 


TED YUDACUFSKI (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 


DENNIS WAJCKUS (Fresno CC) 736 N. Farris, Fresno 


TOURNAMENT ORGANIZFRS 
REVISED LIST 


AB ALAN BENSON (UC Campus CC) 2420 Atherton St. #1 
Berkeley CA 94704 (415) 843-0661. 

AG ALAN GLASSCOE (Be keley CC) 4149 Howe St., Oakland 
CA 94611. 

AH: AI Hensen, 1035 Whitwell Rd., Hillsborough, CA 94010 


(415) 342-1137. 


AM ART MARTHINSEN (Ross Valley CC) -3 Locksley Lane 
San Rafael CA 94901. 


AS AMADA SIERRA 663 Bucher Av., Santa Clara CA 95051 
(408) 241-1447. 

BP BRYCE PERRY (Palo Alto CC) P.O. Box 11306A, Palo 
Alto CA 94306. 

BR BRUCE ROUGH (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Ac- 
tivities, 3835 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento CA 95822. 

CF CLEMENT FALBO (Santa Rosa CC) 5437 Alta Monte Dr., 
Santa Rosa CA 94704. 

GM GERRY MARTIN, 7711 Quinby Way, Sacramento, CA 
95823 (916) 422-7595. 

HB HANS BORN, 498 S. Baxley, Porterville, CA 93257 (209) 
784-3820. 

DH DAVID HUMPAL (Merced CC) 1695 Union Av., Merced 
CA 95340 (209) 723-3920. 

DR DICK ROWE (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Av. Apt. B, Chico 
CA 95926. 

FM FRED MUOLLO (San Jose CC) 5725 Calmor Av. #3, San 
Jose CA 95123 

FS FRANCISCO SIERRA (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State) 
663 Bucher Av. Santa Clara CA 95051 (408) 241-1447. 

GK GEORGE KOLTANOWSKI, 1200 Gough St., Apt/3D, San 
Francisco CA 94109. 

HP HANS POSCHMANN (Fremont CC) 4621 Seneca Park 
Av., Fremont CA 94538. 

JH JIM HURT (Lera CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale CA 


94088. 


JS JOHN SUMARES 4310 Albany Dr. -K209, 
, san Jose (408) 241-7344 


KK KEN KIESELHORST (Morro Bay CC) Box 1372, Atasca- 
dero CA 93422 (805) 466-5080. 
MB MAX BURKETT (California Chess Bulletins) 1009 MacAr- 
thur Blvd., Oakland CA 94610 (415) 832-8247. 
MG MIKE GOODALL. 2420 Atherton St.. #6, Berkeley. 
90704 (415) 548-9082. 
MS MARK SINZ (Stanford Univ. CC) P.O. Box 10632, Stan- 
ford CA 94305. 
MW MAX WILKERSON (Mechanics' Inst. CC) 57 Post St. #407, 
San Francisco CA 94104 (415) 421-2258. 
PH PETER D. HESS, 1470 Majestic Dr., Reno, NV 89503 (702) 
747-6726. 
RG: Robert T. Gordon (Sacramento CC) P.O. Box 160354, 
Sacramento, CA 95816 (916) 444-3039. 
452-1226 
RM ROB McCARTER (Santa Rosa CC) 2864 Bardy Rd., Santa 
Rosa CA 95404. 


RSW RAMONA W. GORDON Box 160354, Sacramento, CA 
95816 (916) 444-3039. 
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Myron Vehnson 


575 Valle Visa #3 
Oakland, CA 929610 


CHESS VOE 


4125 Zephyr Way 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 


Changes of address: This magazine is not 
automatically forwarded — even when you notify the 
post office. You must also notify us. 


Places to Play in Northern California 


Note: Places to play in the East Bay, North Bay, North Coast, and 
South Coast are listed in February, June and October. Places to play 
in the West Bay, South Bay, and Central Valley are listed in April, 
August and December. Contact the editor to keep these listings up to 
date. 


West Bay 

Daly City CC — Tuesdays, 145 Westlake Drive. Carl Barton 
TD,(415) 731-9171. 

Mechanics Institute CC — Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to midnight; Sundays, noon to 10 p.m. 57 
Post St. (4th floor). Max Wilkerson. 

San Francisco City College CC — Wednesdays, 1-4 p.m., Student 
Union, City College of San Francisco. Ulf Wostner, faculty advisor, 
415) 239-3518 (days). 

Burlingame-San Mateo CC — Thursdays 7:30-11:30 Burling^- 

creation Center; 850 Burlingame Avenue — (415) 342-11° | 


Palo Alto CC — Mondays, 7 p.m., Lucie Stern Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thusdays, 7 p.m., Mitchell Park 
Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry TD, (415) 493-3833. 

Sunayvale: LERA CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m. Lockheed iian? veces 
Recreation Association Auditorium, Java and Maihii:: |, is; 
Hurt TD, P. O. Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 94088. 


Ross Valley CC: Wednesdays 7-10 p.m. San Rafael Community 

Center 618 B Street, San Rafael: Michael Hartnett (415) 454-5414. 
Sout Bay 

San Jose CC - Fridays, 7 - 1 a.m. N.Bascom Avenue (The Blind 

Center rear of Clover Hill Lyons); San Jose. Roy Bobbin (408) 

578-8067. 

San Jose City College CC — For information contact Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

San Jose State University CC — Fridays, 4-6:30 p.m., Games 
Area, Student Union, 9th St. and San Fernando Avenue. Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

Santa Clara CC — Wednesdays, 7 p.m. to ] a.m., Buchser HS 
Library, 3000 Benton Street. John Sumares TD, (408) 296-5392. 

Santa Clara County CC — 2nd Saturdays 6:30 p.m., Allstate Sav- 
ings, 2500 Prunneridge Avenue, Santa Clara. Francisco Sierra TD, 
(408) 241-1447. 

Sacramento Valley 

Chico CC — Thursdays, 7 to 11 p.m., Room A-208, Chico Sr. HS, 
901 Esplanade. Dick Rowe TD, (916) 343-2696. 

Sacramento CC — Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m., Clunie Clubhouse, 
Alhambra and F Streets. Ramona Sue Wilson TD, (916) 922-8278. 

Woodiand CC — Fridays (except 2nd Friday) 7? to 11 p.m. Heart 
Federal Savings Community Cottage, 130 Court Street. E. G. Nor- 
tham or John Alexanders TDs, (916) 662-6930 or 662-6865. 

Modesto CC — Tuesdays, 7-11 p.m., Modesto Community Ser- 
vice Center, 808 East Morris Avenue. Robert Raingruber TD, (209) 
527-0657. 

Merced CC — Fridays 7-11 p.m. Scout Hut in Applegate Park 
(near 26th and N Sts.) David Humpal (209) 723-3920. 

Stockton CC — Fridays 6 to 9 p.m. Seifert Recreation Center, 128 
W. Benjamin Holt Drive. Joe Attanasio. 
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(MESS QUB 


Meets Thursday evening (7-10 p.m.) 
Student Union, 4th floor, U.C. Berkeley Campus 


ERA AAA AAA AAA AAA 


The SUPERB/University of California, Berkeley Campus 
Chess Club is reopening the Winter Quarter on January 
8th. 

Each Thursday evening the club features 5-minute 
chess tourneys with only a $1 entry fee. 


TF “ub is also hosting the following events: 
i Es; further information write or call: 
! Doctor Alan Benson 


cio SUPERB't'.S. Berkeley CC 
304 Eshelman Hali 
J.S. Berkeley, CA 94720 


(415) 624-7477 or 843-0661 
DEB sooo» 


BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 


Meets Fridays 7:30 to ] a.m. 


2001 Allston Way Berkeley, CA 94704 


USCF-RATED GAMES 


ALAN GLASSCOE, DIRECTOR 
(415) 654-8108 








Price $1.50 
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CHESS VOICE 


telephone: 


4125 Zephyr Way 
(916) 484-6354 


Sacramento, Ca 9582! 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single cupies are available at $1.50 an issue 
from the editor. 

Opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined con- 
tributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official views of 
the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically iden- 
tified as such. 

Copyright 1982 by R. E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that 
any portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess 
periodical of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to 
the author (artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When you move, the post office neither forwards the magazine 
nor notifies us. Therefore, it is imperative that you notify us at 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. Please include old address as 
well as new. 


CALCHESS MEMBERSHIPS 


A one year subscription is $8 for all adult northern Californians 
and for subscribers out of state. This also provides the right to par- 
ticipate in CalChess required tournaments (note: out of staters and 
southern Californians may participate in such tournaments if they 
belong to their state association. Outside of northern California 
other state associations provide reciprocal privileges.) 

Northern California juniors may subscribe at $4 and still achieve 
full tournament membership in CalChess. A junior is anyone under 
18 at the time of subscription/membership. 


Send subscriptions to Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, 
CA 95821. 


HOW TO BECOME A CALCHESS AFFILIATE 


Any northern California chess club may become an af filiate for $5 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles the 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championships. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Pre-printed flyers $25 (up to 7 x 14 inches). Full Page $40, Half 
page $20, Quarter page $10, Eighth page $5. Camera ready copy is 
appreciated. 


STAFF 


Editor: R. E. Fauber 
Associate Editor: Joan C. Fauber 
Photos: Richard Shorman 
Contributors: Walter Browne, Max Burkett, Larry Christiansen, 
Dennis Fritzinger, Mike Goodall, Robert Gordon, James Eade, 
Mark Buckley, John Sumares, Jim Tarjan, Alan Glasscoe 


COVER 


This rattan rook symbolizes the resurgence of Asia in chess. The 
recent Indonesian tournament was one indication of this, but the 
strong showings of Chinese and Philippine players in tournaments all 
over the world is another. There is a definite charm to chess with an 
oriental flair. (photo by Richard Shorman) 
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CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 





Chairman: Ramona Gordon 
Vice Chairman: Bryce Perry 
Treasurer: Robert T. Gordon 
Youth: John Marks 


Club Matches: 
Membership Secretary: 
Recording Secretary: 
Immediate Past Chairman: 


Hans Poschmann 
Joan Fauber 

Art Marthinsen 

K. Michael Goodall 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern California. 


CONTENTS 


ASK FOR PATZERS p. 123: I.M.A. Mucker makes his debut pro- 
viding a different slant in providing answers to the problems which 
bedevil ordinary chess players. A new reader participation column 
which cannot be matched anywhere in the world. 

TWO ON THE WING p. 124: GM Walter Browne gives impressions 
and games from his triumphant competition in Indonesia. 

BALI HAI p. 124: GM Larry Christiansen provides games and a 
memoir of his successful participation — $7,000 for third is not all 
lettuce. Some of it is negotiable. 

A THEORETICAL NOVELTY p. 127: Jeremy Silman provides an 
intimate view into his successful preparation of an opening 
novelty for the Bagby. 

NOTES ON THE NIMZOINDIAN p. 127: Tom Dorsch analyzes a 
pendant game to Silman's with a gimlet eye on the opening. He 
says that there is still a lot of room for innovation. 

AN APPETITE FOR CHESS p. 130: A southern California 
gourmet relates the ups and downs which happened to him when 
he got up from the dinner table and sat down at a chess table to 
compete in his first USCF rated tournament. 

BOOK REVIEWS p.132: IM John Watson gives you the low down 
on what's up in recent openings books. 

BERKELEY CHESS CLUB GAMES p 132: Wherein Alan Glasscoe 
proves that the YMCA is not all just swimming nude. 

EXCEPTION NOTED: p. 133: It's supposed to be instruction but 
may be more confusion instead. 

PLANNING A TOURNAMENT p. 135: Harold Winston, astute, 





experienced, and hard-working as an orgainzer, talks about the 


many pre-tournament details which have to be handled in pro 
ducing a successful tournament. He takes the recently concluded 
Midwest Woman's Open as his example. 

TOURNAMENTS pp.136-7: Some of you won and others do not 
appear in this section. Wait till next issue. 

BRIEGER'S BRAINSTORMS pp. 129 (solution p. 132: Bob Briege! 
makes a breakthrough in the little explored Q and B vs two R* 
ending. 
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CalChess Circuit Standings 


Some of our readers took exception to the endorsement of sand- 
bagging in the last issue. They felt particularly offended that this 
would be deemed to put CalChess in the position of endorsing the 
practice. This was purely an editor's opinion and was placed in the 
midst of some verbiage which attempted to explain how the CalChess 
Merit Points system had been explicitly devised not to reward the 
process of sandbagging. 

Our merit points system encourages you to let your rating soar 
while playing more. It was and still is the editor's personal opinion 
that sandbagging is good for chess in that it rewards organizers with 
extra entry fees and other players, thereby, with richer prize funds. I 
do not consider it profitable for an individual to sandbag. It costs 
money; it costs time; and the sloppy chess you have to play affects 
your game later, when you are supposed to play well. But give us 
your money, your rating points, and your considered analysis after 
vou have just thrown a game. We are the beneficiaries, not you. 
` Even less desirable than sandbaggers are those chronic com- 
plainers who accuse others of the practice. There is, perhaps, some 
compensation in that the only compliments you are apt to get from 
other chess players for your skill come from people bitterly accusing 
you of sandbagging: ‘‘Come on! You're much stronger than that." 
Sometimes, looking at my own rating, I wish someone would level a 
sandbagging accusation at me. ‘‘I’m that good?’’ I would ask in 
response. 

Bottom Line Business 

Meantime, the CalChess Circuit has produced a number of very 
close races. The sad part of this month’s calculations was that half a 
dozen players had to be thrown out of the competition for playing in 
CalChess required tournaments without paying their CalChess re- 
quired dues. Since they do not get this magazine, they may never 
know. 

Every time we do the calculations new names emerge in new 
pl. ces. For example, James Ely stepped out of the A player ranks to 
surge to the top of the experts. Another former ‘‘A’’, Pam Ford, is 
breathing down his neck. The two leading B players are a few points 
from making A player status, and that would put them at the head of 
the class too. 

There is room for a lot more competition in the D and E classes. 


STANDINGS 
Expert “A” 
James Ely 125 Jim Stewart 80 
Mike Arne 124 Lucy Collier 70 
Pamela Ford 120.9 Gary Smith 65 
Tom Crispin 111.6 Hiawatha Bradley 65 
Borel Menas 108.5 Georg Sanguinetti 62.5 
"Eger P 2 
Edgar Sheffield 120 Fausto Poza 5] 
Calixto Magaoay 120 Stanton Paul 47 
Paul Friedrich 96 Michael Watt 41.6 
Steven Hanamura 81.6 Rodolfo Yambao 36.8 
William Rodgers 80 Nick Casares 39.2 
"EM" sin)» 
Ken Fong 40 Mark Trombley 28.6 
Jon Johnson 20.8 Gregory Jasey 19.8 
C.J. Holm 18.2 Gar Comins 4.4 
Mike Riedel 7.4 Henry Gonzales 4.4 
Joseph Bisignano 2.2 Eric Craig 4.4 
Unrated 
Jan Schipmolder 22 
Stevan Bennett 18.7 
Jeff Jones 17.6 
Edward Garrett 17.6 
Robert Steele 13.2 
Marvin Yee 132 
G.V. Wills 13.2 


There are three prizes in each class. The method of computing Cal- 
Chess Merit Points has been explained in the Aug.-Nov. Chess 
‘Voice. If you have any questions about what your current Merit 
Point rating is or about how they are computed, please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to us at 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, 


CA 95821. 
ASK THE PATZERS 


by I.M.A. Mucker 
International D Player 


How do you respond to the Najdorf Sicilian? 

E.C.O., RI 

l| always stamp my feet and hold my breath — IM. 

I only recently began rated play and received a very low rating. Since 
it is unlikely that I shall ever catch up to Karpov, I wondered 1) is it 
possible to get a negative rating? 2) has anyone ever achieved this 
feat? 3) Why doesn't USCF publish a Bottom 50 list the way they do 
a Top 50 list. Surely the weak players are just as much a part of the 
Federation as the strong. 

D.E., CA 

Your questions are of great theoretical interest. In 1974 a Mr. Gad- 
wa of Connecticut achieved a rating of 100, but, only 26 losses away 
from a negative rating, he dropped out of chess without giving a 
reason. 

Like any other goal in chess, losing consistently takes a lot of hard 
work and patience. We all manage to find bad moves from time to 
time, but to find the worst move every time with your clock ticking 
and no theoretical aids to book up on is a feat no one has achieved 
yet. The best advice I can give is just to keep playing in the weakest 
rated events you can find. If you are short, try elementary school 
championships. 

Your third question is very interesting and likely to be deeply 
debated in the next USCF annual meeting. — IM 
| have a great deal of trouble in bishops of opposite color endings. | 
have read that you should put your pawns on squares of another col- 
or from your bishop, but when I do my opponent takes them off. 
What should I do? 

B. B., OR 

Try exchanging bishops early in the game. If you put both of them 
on the powerful long diagonals, something is sure to wander into 
their path and you can trade them quickly. — IM 


In a recent tournament I was a rook up but in terrible time pressure. 
On the 38th move my opponent grabbed the clock and ran out of the 
room. As the games on each side of me were finished there was no 
one to witness this. A minute later my opponent returned and 
claimed a win on time. What should I have done? 
B.H.B., NV 

You should have used the interval to forge your opponent's 
signature on your score sheet and turned the game in to the TD asa 
win for you. Remember the efficient use of time is vital to quality 
chess. — IM 

Mr. Mucker will answer your question if sent to him c/o Chess 
Voice. Due to the volume of mail, Mr. Mucker regretfully declines to 
make personal responses to queries. 


Santa Clara County Open 


Modern Defense: F. Penoyer—V. Pupols: 1 d4, g6; 2 e4, Bg7; 3 
Nf3, d6; 4 Nc3, c6; 5 Bd3, b5; 6 Be3, Nf6; 7 h3, 0-0; 8 Qd2, Re8; 9 
e5, b4; 10 Ne2, Nd5; 11 Bh6, Bh8; 12 hd, de. 

Black has gotten plenty of nothing out of his modern opening. 
Now 12 ..., Bg4; 13 h5, Bh5?; 14 RhS decides. 

13 h5, ed; 14 hg, hg; 15 Bf8, Ne3, 16 fe, Rf8; 17 ed, Bg7; 18 0-0-0, 
Qd5; 19 Qf4, Nd7; 20 Kb1, Nf6; 21 Ne5, Be6; 22 Bc4, Qd6; 23 Be6, 
Qe6. 

Hey, isn't Black just a pawn ahead and fully developed? Time for 
White to hit the supercharger. 

24 Rd3, Rfd8; 25 Rdh3, a5, 26 Qh2, Kf8; 27 Nf4, Qf5; 28 g4!, Qed; 
29 g5, Ng8; 30 Rf1, Rd6; 31 Nfd3, f5; 32 gf, ef; 33 Ng6, Qg6; 34 
Qd6, Ne7; 35 Re3, Qe8; 36 Ne5, Kg8; 37 Nc6, Qc6; 38 Qe7, Qg2; 39 
Qe6, Kf8; 40 Rfel, a4; 41 Red, a3; 42 Od6 1-0. 
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Browne, Henley First in Indonesia 


Two on the Wing 


by GM Warner Browne 


Was it predestination that Ron Henley of Texas and I flew 
together to the Tien Soharto ''First Lady's Cup'' tournament in In- 
donesia and that we subsequently finished tied for first? 

When I left San Francisco on a 747 to Hong Kong on my way to 
Djakarta, I met Henley on the plane and, incredibly, we were given 
seats next to each other without asking. He then bought $40 worth of 
International Chess Bulletins and offered me a promotional quote 
should he make the GM title!! **As a rare coin dealer, I know a good 
investment. One of the best I’ve made has been Browne’s tourna- 
ment bulletins,’’ he said. Ron is an old customer. Fate!? 

Winning a long, 25 round tournament entails getting into some 
very complex games. Here are two from Indonesia. 

Queen's Indian Defense: W. Browne—Z. Ribli: 1 dd, Nf6; 2 Nf3, 
e6; 3 c4, b6; 4 Nc3, Bb7. 

After 4 ..., Bb4; 5 Bg5 leads to sharp play. 

5 a3, d5 (Ne4!?); 6 cd. 

On 6 Bg$, dc is possible. 

6 ..., Nd5; 7 e3, Be7; 8 Bb5, c6; 9 Bd3, Nc3. 

The alternative 9 ..., c5; 10 Nd5, QdS5; 11 dc, Bc5; 12 BbS! favors 
White as in Gheorghiu-Karpov; Moscow, 1981. 

10 bc, c5; 11 0-0. 

I tried 11 Qe2 (TN) against Portisch in the Americas vs Europe 
Match, 1981. But after 11 ..., Qc8 with the idea of ..., Ba6, Black 
gets rid of White's attacking bishop. 

11 ..., Nc6! 

Probably best, waiting for White to reveal his plan before castling. 
I had this position against Gheorghiu at Novi Sad, 1979 with Black, 
however, and put the knight on d7. After an eventual e5 by White I 
realized that it was poorly placed for the central struggle. 

12 Qe2, 0-0; 13 Bb2! 

White usually plays e4 earlier and then Be3, which works well if 
you have time for e5 and a kingside attack, except that Black plays 
Na5—c4 forcing White to defend his a-pawn first so the bishop on b2 
defends the a-pawn and if White gets d5 at the right moment, he can 
get a vicious attack. 

13 ..., Rc8; 14 Radl, cd; 15 ed!? 

This is a theoretical novelty I chose over the board, since I realized 
the routine response would be an error and that cxd4 has been played 
in many similar positions as in my game with Gheorghiu at Wijk- 
aan-Zee, 1981, which could transpose after 15 cd, Bf6; 16 e4, Na5; 
17 Rfel, Bc6?! for the whole game see Chess Voice, June-July; 1981, 
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Walter Browne 


Marathon Chess 


by GM Larry Christiansen 


The chess equivalent of the Boston Marathon made an auspicious | 


debut, with the organizing of the Madame Tien Soharto Indonesian 
International Grandmaster Chess Tournament (Also known as “The 
First Lady’s Cup’’ tournament). It featured 26 players and a 
$100,000 prize fund and ended with two Yankees, Walter Browne 
and Ron Henley sharing top honors with scores of 1715-7'5. They 
split $23,500 in prize money. 

Browne played steadily, mopping up points in the early and middle 
stages of the tournament and then coasting home in the last five 
rounds with four draws and a win over tailender Sampouw. Some 
players questioned his conservatism in the late stage of the tourna- 
ment, but Browne preferred to *'*play the percentages." 

Henley was more interested in obtaining the GM norm of 17^ 
points. Ron was at his best in annihilating the ‘‘weakies.’’ He racked 
up a score of I0!4-/^ against the bottom 11 players, while holding his 
own against the stronger half of the tournament. With 3! out of 4 in 
the last four rounds, including a crucial win over Tony Miles in the 
last round, Henley finished fast. While Ron played very well, I think 
it was his physical stamina and excellent condition which was the key 
to his success. 


Peatbog Soldiers 

Tied for third was a group of ragged troopers, most of whom were 
playing on the heels of other tournaments. Most noteworthy was the 
result of New Zealand IM Murray Chandler, who was pushing 
Browne for Ist place up until the penultimate round, when he lost a 
crazy game against the wily Indonesian IM Ardiansyah. He was 
especially effective against the Americans with three out of three 
against us. 

The tournament was held in two different cities. The first 12 
rounds were played in Surakarta, Madame Soharto’s birthplace and 
the cultural center of Java. The organizers led the players on tours of 
various temples and shrines including a visit to Burobudur, one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World. 

Indonesia and California have several things in common, earth- 
quakes to name one. In the last round a tremor shook the playing 
hall and there was a mass exit of players and organizers. Whether 
that affected play is uncertain. All I know is that upon resumption 
about 10 minutes later I committed a horrendous blunder against 
Suradiradja which was to cost me a clear third. 

The famous island of Bali was the site of the final 12 rounds. The 
sunsets are absolutely spectacular, and the surf is excellent. Most of 


cont. on p. 126 
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Browne cont. 


15 ..., Na5; 16 Ne5, Bf6; 17 f4! 

White threatens 18 f5, and if 17 ..., Be5; 18 fe is superior for 
White. 

17 ..., g6?!; 18 c4, Bg7; 19 d5!, ed. 

Ribli offered a draw. 
20 f5! 
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Suddenly White has a variety of threats and Black's queenside 
pieces are merely spectators! 

20 ..., d4?!. 

If 20 ..., dc; 21 Bc4, Qc7; 22 Rd7, Qc5; 23 Bd4 wins. Or 20 de 
Re8; 21 fg, fg; 22 Og4!!, ReS; 23 BeS wins. Instead of 22 ..., ReS, 22 
..., Be5; 23 Bg6!, Rc4; 24 Bh7! (24 ..., Kh8; 25 Rf8, Rf8; 26 Be5; 
Rf6; 27 Bf6, Qf6; 28 Qg8 mate), Kh7; 25 Rf7, Kh6; 26 Bcl wins. In 
the last line instead of 23 ..., Rc4 the variation 23 ..., Bb2, 25 Be8, 
Bg7 (..., Kh8; 25 Rf8 mate); 25 Rf7 wins for White. 

Finally, if 20 ..., Qd6; 21 f6!, Bh6; 22 Qg4! with threats of 
sacrifices on g6 and f7 should win. 

21 fg, fg? 

Necessary was 21 ..., hg since after 22 Ng6?, Re8; 23 Qh5, Rc5!; 24 
Qh3, Re3 it seems that White has overextended but after 21 ..., hg; 
22 Rf7!!, Rf7 (or 22 ..., Re8; 23 Qg4, Re5; 24 Qg6 wins); 23 Nf7, Kf7 
(or 23 ..., Qe8; 24 Qe8, Re8; 25 Nd6, Re6; 26 Nb7, Nb7; 27 c5!, Kf8; 
28 Bc4, Rc6; 29 Bd5, Rc7; 30 c6, Na5;31 Bd4 wins for White); 24 
Rfl, Bf6 (24 ..., Kg8; 25 Qe6, Kh8; 26 Oh3, Kg8 27 Be6 wins): 25 
Qg4, Rc6; 26 Qg6, Kf8; 27 Bc1! with the idea of winning by Bg5. In 
that line if 26 ..., Ke6; 27 Rel, Kd7 (27 ..., Kd6; 28 Qg3, Kc5; 29 
Re5! wins); 28 Qf7, Kd6; 29 Re6, Kc5; 30 Qh5, Bg5; 31 Re5 wins. 
Finally if 26 ..., Ke7!; 27 Qh7!!, Kd6 (27 ..., Kf8; 28 Bg6 wins); 28 
Qf7!, Be7; 29 Rel wins — Also 28 Qf7, Bg5; 29 Bd4 and Black is 
overwhelmed by White threats, for example, 29 ..., Rc5; 30 Rel!, 
Bc8; 31 Bc5, bc; 32 Re8, Qd7; 33 Qd5 wins or 29 ..., Rc7; 30 Q26, 
Kd7; 31 Bf5 wins. 

22 Ng6!, Re8. 

Best since 22 ..., hg; 23 Qe6, Kh8; 24 Qh3, Kg8; 25 Bg6 wins. 

23 Qh5. 

Threatens 24 Ne7 which is devastating and 23 ..., h6 won't help as 
White simply replies Qf5. Similarly 23 ..., hg; 24 Bg6 is lights out. . . 
SO. 
23 ..., Bed; 25 Be4, Re4; 25 Qf5! 1-0 
Believe it or not, without this move the issue still wouldn’t be 
clear! Black resigns because 25 ..., Qe8; 26 Qd5, Qe6; 27 Ne7 wins a 
rook or 26 ..., Re6; 27 Nf4, Rcc6; 28 Rdel wins. 

Slav Defense; W. Browne— A. Miles: 1 dd, Nfó; 2 Nf3, d5; 3 c4, 
c6; 4 Nc3, dc: 5 a4. Bf5; 6 Ne5. 

Very solid for Black is 6 e3, Nbd7; 7 Bc4, e6. 

6 ..., Nbd7; 7 Nc4, Qc7; 8 g3, eS; 9 de, Ne5; 10 Bf4, Rd8!? 

The old line went 10 ..., Nfd7; 11 Bg2, Be6; 12 NeS, NeS; 13 Qd4, 
f6; 14 a5, a6; 15 Ne4, Rd8; 16 Qc3, Bd5; 17 0-0 and White has a 
superior position as in Browne-Unzicker; Wijk-an-Zee, 1981 and 
Henley-Bellon from this event. 

11 Qcl. 

The queen sacrifice 11 BeS!? isn't quite sound. 

11 ..., Bd6; 12 Nd6, Qd6; 13 Bg2. 

Although 13 Qe3!? is very enticing, 13 ..., Nfg4; 14 Qa7, Qb4 gives 
Black excellent counterplay. 
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13 ..., 0-0; 14 0-0, a5?! 

Otherwise White plays a5 with an edge. 
15 Qe3! (TN), Nfg4. - 

The only move is 15 ..., Nc4; 16 Bd6; Ne3; 17 fe wins a piece. 

16 Qb6, Qb4; 17 Qb4; ab; 18 Na2, Ng6!; 19 Bc1! 

Black's 18th favored him on 19 Nb4, Nf4; 20 gf, Rd4, but White 
simply retreats! The main point is that after 19 ..., Rfe8; 20 e4! Be6 
(20 ..., Be4; 21 Be4, Re4; 22 f3 and Black doesn't have enough for 
the piece.) 21 Nb4 and Black's artificial threats are insufficient. 
Another line is 19 ..., Rd4; 20 e3, Rc4; 21 b3, Rc2; 22 Nb4 winning. 

I9 ..., b3; 20 Nc3, Bc2. 

White has no weak points while Black's bishop on c2 will be 
unable to defend the queenside. Also White will have the option of 
kicking around Black's knights. 

21 a5! 

Already 22 a6 is a serious threat. 

21 ..., Ra8; 22 Rad. 

Attacking Black's knight while preparing to double on the a-line in 
conjunction with the idea of an eventual Rb4. Black's queenside is 
really just beginning to feel the heat, and his bishop is tied down to 
the QNP. 

22 ..., 1512; 23 h3, Nf6; 24 Be3, Rfd8; 25 Rfal, Ne5. 

Black gets no help from 25 ..., Nd5?; 26 Nd5, cd; 27 Rb4, Rd7; 28 
Rb7! But 25 ..., Ne7 was more stubborn. 

26 f4, Nf7! 

If 26 ..., Ned7; 27 a6, b5; 28 Rd4, Rc8; 29 Rd6 wins. Black wants 
to occupy e4 via d6 so White must strike now! 

27 a6!, Ra6. 

Forced since 27 ..., b5?; 28 Rd4, Rdc8; 29 a7 and Black is almost 
in zugzwang. For example, 29 ..., Nd8; 30 Nb5, cb; 31 Ba8, Ra8; 32 
Rd8 wins — not to mention the fact that 30 Ra6 is threatened. 

28 Ra6, ba; 29 Ra6, Nd6; 30 Rc6, Nde4. 

Although White has won a pawn, Black has the e4 square and 
White, unfortunately, must allow Black a bishops of opposite colors 
ending with a rook on each side. This still allows many practical 
chances, even if it isn't a win for the stronger side. I've had a lot of 
success in this kind of ending, which is why Danny Kopec called this 
the **Browne Ending!" in his book on the young GM's. If now 31 
Kh2?, Nc3; 32 Rc3, NdS! 

31 Be4, Ned; 32 Ne4, Be4; 33 Rc3?! 
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After 32 ..., Be4 

Mentally I'd decided to play 33 Rb6! as after 33 ..., Rdl; 34 Kf2, 
Bd5; 35 Rd6; the pin is murder, and if 33 ..., Bc2; 34 Rb7 I take the 
all-important 7th rank. But for the first time in my life I reached out 
my hand and the rook landed on c3! Now Black can guard the 7th 
rank, and the win becomes problematic, although I still had no 
doubt it was there. 

33 ..., Rb8; 34 g4!, 26?! 

A serious alternative was 34 ..., h6, since after the text Black will 
never be about to exchange his h-pawn and White will threaten an 
eventual h4-h5-h6, or Black’s king will be stuck to the back rank in 
order to guard the h-pawn. 

35 Bd4, Rb7. 

And not 35 ..., h6?; 36 Rc7, Rb7; 37 Rc8, Kf7; 38 Rh8, g5; 39 Rh6, 
gf; 40 gf wins. 

36 g5, Kf7; 37 K12, Bd5; 38 Be5, Be6; 39 h4, Ke7; 40 Rd3?!, Rd7; 


41 Bd4, Kf7; 42 Ke3, Rc7; 43 Rdl, Rd7?! 
cont. on p. 130 








Christiansen cont. 


the players came back with tans George Hamilton might envy. Most 
also emerged slimmer thanks to the effects of ‘‘Bali belly’’ that af- 
flicted a sizable proportion of the participants. 

All in all the tournament was quite a success, and the organizers 
are preparing for another in two years. The total expenditures must 
easily have been triple the outlays of any other tournament in 
history. 

Here are a couple of games from the tournament. 

Queen’s Gambit Declined; Christiansen—Hulak: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, 
e6; 3 Nf3, c5; 4 e3, cd; 5 ed, Bb4; 6 Nc3, d5; 7 cd, Nd5. 

Instead 7 ..., ed does not give White much to work with. 

8 Bd2, Nc6; 9 Bd3, Nf6; 10 a3, Be7; 11 Bg5, 0-0; 12 Bc2, Qb6?! 

Correct is either 12 ..., Nd5 or 12 ..., h6!? 

13 0-0, Rd8; 14 Qe2, h6. 

The consistent 14 ..., Nd4 leads to serious problems after 15 Nd4, 
Qd4; 16 Radl, Qb6; 17 Rd8! (17 Ne4, Rdl; 18 Rdl, Qb2!! is unclear) 
Qd8; 18 Rdl, Qf8; 19 Qd3, g6; 20 Qd2 with an effective bind. 

15 Be3, Ng4; 16 Radl, Ne3; 17 fe, Qa5. 

Black cannot complete his development with 17 ..., Bd7 due to the 
effects of 18 b4! and Black is ill-prepared to deal witha coming d4-d5 
break. 

18 Nd2, Bd7; 19 Nc4, Qa6. 
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Since 19 ..., Qc7; 20 Nb5, Qb8; 21 Rf7 is crushing. 

20 Rf7! 

I spent over an hour debating between this and such prosaic but 
strong moves as 20 Bd3. 

20 ..., Kf7; 21 Rfl. 

And not 21 Qh5, Kg8; 22 Qg6, Qc4, 23 Rf1, Qfl and White’s at- 
tack disappears. 

21 ..., Bf6, 22 Qh5, Ke7; 23 Bd3!, b5; 24 Qc5. 

A critical position. I originally planned 24 Bg6, Be8 (forced); 25 
Qc5, Kd7; 26 Nb5 but I could not find a bust to 26 ..., Be7! and now 
27 Be8 (27 Qd5?!, Kc8), Ke8!; 28 Nc7, Kd7; 29 Rf7 (29 Na6, Bc5; 30 
Nc5, Ke7 did not seem like enough.), Kc7!; 30 Re7, Kb8; 31 Re6, 
Rc8; 32 Ne5, Qe2!; 33 Nc6, Rc6; 34 Re8, Kc7! and Black's queen is 
in a sweatbox. 

24 ..., Kf7; 25 Nd6. 

Again 25 Nb5 looks stronger. 

25 ..., Kg8; 26 QhS. 

The alternative 26 Rf6!, Rf8 (26 ..., gf; 27 Qh5 leads to mate); 27 
Rf8 (or 27 Rh6!?, gh; 28 Qh5, Rf6; 29 Nce4, Raf8; 30 Qg4, Kf8; 31 
Nf6, Rf6; 31 Qe4, Rf5; 33 g4 also seems to win) Rf8; 28 Ndb3 was 
stronger. 

26 ..., Be8; 27 Ne8, Re8; 28 Ne4. 

Because 28 Qg6, Ne7! holds and 28 Rf6, gf; 29 Qg6, Kf8; 30 Qf6, 
Kg8; 31 Qg6, Kf8; 32 Ne4, Qa5! is unclear. 

28 ..., Bd4!; 29 ed, Rf8; 30 Nf6, Rf6; 31 Rf6, gf; 32 Qg6, Kf8; 33 
Qf6, Kg8; 34 Qe6, Kg7; 35 Qg6, Kf8; 36 Qf6, Kg8; 37 Be4!, Rd8!; 38 
Qg6, Kf8; 39 Qf6, Kg8; 40 Bc6, Qb6; 41 Qg6, Kf8; 42 Qh6, Kg8; 43 
Qg5, Kf8; 44 QfS, Kg7!; 45 Qe5, Kh6!; 46 Qf6, Kh7; 47 Bed, Kg8; 
48 Qg5, Kf8; 49 Qf5, Ke7; 50 Qh7, Kf8; 51 Qf5, Ke7. 

Black could retain excellent drawing chances with 51 ..., Kg8! 

52 Qe5, Qe6; 53 Qg5, Qf6; 54 Qc5, Qd6; 55 Qa7, Rd7; 56 Qc5 

Now White has too many pawns. 

56 ..., Qc5; 57 dc, Rdl; 58 Kf2, Rd2; 59 Ke3, Rb2; 60 Kd4, Rb3; 
61 h4!, Ra3, 62 h5, Ra4; 63 Kd5!, b4; 64 h6, Kf6; 65 h7, Kg7; 66 c6 
1-0. 
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English Opening; Christiansen-Radulov: 1 c4, c5; Nf3, Nc6; 3 
d4,cd; 4 Nd4, Nf6. 

Here 4 ..., d5!? deserves consideration. 

5 Nc3, e6; 6 g3, Bc5; 7 Nb3, Bb4; 8 Bg2, d5; 9 cd, Nd5; 10 0-0!, 
Nc3; 11 bc, Qdl; 12 Rdl, Bc3; 13 Rbl1, 0-0; 14 Nc5, Nd8? 

Better is 14 ..., Nd4!; 15 Kf1, eS; 16 Rd3!?, BaS; 17 Nb7, Bb7: 18 
Rb7, Rac8!; 19 Ba3, Rc2!; 20 e3!?, Rfc8!!; 21 ed, Rel; 22 Bcl, Rel: 
23 Ke2, Rel; 24 Kf3, e4; 25 Kf4, g5; 26 Kg5, ed with unclear play. 

15 Ba3!, Re8; 16 Na6! 

Now White wins the bishop pair, which, together with the active 
rooks will prove decisive. 

16 ..., Ba5; 17 RbS5, ba; 18 Ra5, Rb8; 19 Rc5!, h6; 20 Rc7, e5?!: 





21 Re7, Re7; 22 Rd8, Kh7; 23 Be4, f5; 24 Rc8, Rc8; 25 Bf5, g6; 26 
Bc8. 

The rest is garbage time. 

26 ..., Rc7; 27 Be6, Rc2; 28 e4, a5; 29 Bd5, Kg7; 30 h4, g5; 31 Kg2, 
gh; 32 gh, h5; 33 Be7, a4; 34 Bg5, a6; 35 Kf3, Rc3; 36 Ke2, Rh3; 37 
f3, Rh2; 38 Ke3, Kg6; 39 Be6, Rg2; 40 f4, Rg3; 41 KI2, ef; 42 Bf4, 
Rc3; 43 Bg5, a3; 44 Ke2, a5; 45 Kd2, Rc6; 46 Bd5, Rb6; 47 Kc3 1-0 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHESS BULLETINS 


By Five Time Consecutive U.S. Champion 
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1981 U.S. Ch. & Zonal 

1981 TILBURG Cat. 15! 

1981 RIGA Tal triumphs! 
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1981 B.B.C. Browne, Christiansen.$1.00 
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A Theoretical Novelty 


By Jeremy Silman 


Before playing Vince McCambridge at the Bagby this year, John 
Grefe had prepared an interesting refutation of an accepted method 
of play for Black. Just to be on the safe side he showed it to me. . . 
indeed, I felt that he had really found something. As it turned out, 
McCambridge avoided the prepared line (only to suffer defeat 
anyway). 

As the tournament progressed, John and I found that we were in 
competition with each other for first (Charles Powell later sneaked in 
the back door). This state of affairs put quite a bit of pressure on me, 
as John had finished his games ahead of schedule, thus leaving me in 
the unpleasant position of having to score at least 32 in my last 4 
games (which is what actually transpired). With this in mind I 
managed to beat Powell and Jon Frankle without too much trouble. 
Next in line was George Kane, a man with a very good knowledge of 
theory. What should I play? Should I play aggressively or quietly? 
Finally, I based my decision on his opening knowledge — George 
could be counted on to go into a main line if it was considered the 
“theoretical” thing to do. It was precisely here that John had come up 
with his theoretical novelty! 

Nimzoindian Defense: Silman—Kane, Bagby, 1982: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 
c4, e6; 3 Nc3. 

More usual for me is 3 NF3, but my results have been excellent on 
the occasions when I have tried 3 Nc3. In particular my game against 
Kane in the 1981 Bagby comes to mind, since in that game too I 
found an important innovation which once again made theory out to 
be a liar: Siiman—Kane, Bagby, 1981: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, 
Bb4; 4 e3, 0-0; 5 Bd3, d5; 6 Nf3, b6; 7 0-0, Bb7; 8 cd, ed; 9 a3, Bd6; 
10 b4, a6; 11 Qb3, Re8; 12 a4, Nc6; 13 Ba3, a5 (Theory felt that 
Black had a very good game here, but. . .); 14 Bb5! TN, ab; 15 Bc6, 
Bc6; 16 Bb4, Ne4; 17Rfcl, Bb4; 18 Qb4, Nc3; 19 Rc3 with a clear ad- 
vantage which White turned into victory. 

3 ..., Bb4; 4 F3'?, c5. 

So far, so good. . . he's nibbling at the bait. 





Jeremy Silman 


5 d5, Bc3; 6 bc, Nh5. 

The theoretical move, but 6 ..., QaS5 is probably correct. 

7 g3, f5; 8 ed, f4. 

He bites! and with good reason. The position is considered to be 
favorable to Black. The reasoning behind this is clear: the position is 
of a closed nature, thus White's bishops are ineffective. White's 
doubled pawns are no asset; he is lagging in development, and Black 
is building up an attack on the kingside. 

Grefe, though, preferred to look at this position in a different 
way: Black's knight on h$5 is offside and vulnerable to attack. If the 
position were to open up, then White's bishops would become quite 
strong. If Black tries to go pawn grabbing (as in the game), he will 
fall behind in development, thus giving White the initiative. 

How to go about proving all of this? For Grefe the answer was ob- 
vious. . . 

9 de!! 

TN. All of a sudden Black is in trouble. Kane thought for 21 
minutes here and found the best move. 


9 ..., Qf6! cont. on p. 128 


Notes on the 
the Nimzoindian 


by Tom Dorsch 


The variation of the Nimzoindian which begins 4 f3 is one of the 
oldest, but it has never achieved popularity despite occasional use by 
some of the world’s best players. In most chess literature it does not 
even have a distinct name, and openings books lump it with other 
"irregulars.'' 

In fact, the line may be better than its reputation. As the important 
theoretical novelty in Silman-Kane suggests, many of the current 
evaluations are in need of revision, and a large number of plausible 
moves have never been tested in master practice. Many of the key 
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positions need further analysis to establish what the best strategies 
for attack and defense should be. 

Two northern California masters — who have never been reluctant 
to reopen an old mine to search for more ore — John Grefe and 
Jeremy Silman, have been using the opening with great success in 
CalChess tournaments this year. Here are two examples, where the 
commentary will focus on the opening. 

The 4 ..., c5 Response 

Nimzoindian (D40a/E20) 

J. Grefe—V. McCambridge: 1982 Bagby Memorial: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 
c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Bb4; 4 f3, c5. 

This move is generally considered to be Black's best response to 4 


f3. The major alternative is 4 ..., d5 (see following game). Other 
moves are theoretically insignificant. 
5 d5, d6?! 


This move has a bad reputation. The correct equalizing plan, ac- 
cording to theory, is 5 ..., Bc3; 6 bc, Qa5 (6..., Nh5!? is covered in 
this issue’s article by Silman above this one); 7 Bd2, d6; 8 e4, 0-0; 9 
Bd3, Nbd7; 10 Ne2, NeS; 11 Bg5, Nfd7 and Black stands better 
(Korchnoi-Lisitsin; USSR Ch., 1954.) 

Euwe says that the correct plan is 9 Ne2 (since 9 Bd3 only exposes 
it to attack). This should be followed by Ng3, Be2, 0-0 and an even- 
tual f3-f4. Euwe also mentions the interesting alternative 5 ..., Nh5!? 

After 5 ..., d6?! White obtains the better position either by contin- 
uing as in the game or by avoiding the doubled pawns after 6 Bd2, 


cont. on p. 129 





Silman cont. 


Very bad is 9 de; 10 Qd8, Kd8; 11 g4, Nf6; 12 Bf4 winning a pawn. 
Also 9 ..., 0-0? is an instant loser to 10 Qd5!, Nf6; 11 e7 etc. The first 
point of 9 de is found in the variation arising from 9 fg. Now White 
demonstrates the dynamic potential of his positio. by 10 Qd5, Qh4; 
11 Bg5!, g2; 12 Bh4, gh/Q and now both ed, Bd7; 14 OhS and 13 
QhS wins for White. 

10 Ne2!! 

This is the real point of 9 de. White will sacrifice a pawn or two in 
order to open lines for his pieces and gain a huge lead in develop- 
ment. Grefe’s dynamic approach to chess is quite instructive, and I 
must attribute much of my own improvement directly to him. 

10 ..., fg; 11 Bg2! 

The final point, all of White’s pieces will be coming into play. 

John stood on the sidelines, watching his competition pull neck 
and neck with him due to his own analysis! I actually felt a little 
guilty, but my huge grin failed to convince anyone of this. 

11 ..., Qe6. 

Only here did the game start for me. John and I had only con- 
sidered 11 ..., gh when 12 Qd5 or 12 Rh2 would prove good for the 
more active and better developed White pieces. 

12 Hg, Nf6. 

At this point I thought for 59 minutes! I knew White had to stand 


much better, but how to prove it?! The problem stems from White’s . 


hanging pawn on c4. I very much wanted to put my knight on d5, but 
this was not so simple to do. 13 Nf4, Qc4; 14 e5? Qc3; 15 Bd2, Qes 
etc. Why not guard c4 first? With this in mind I went about analyz- 
ing 13 Qd3 but soon rejected it due to 13 ..., Nc6; 14 Nf4, Nes! 
Finally, I noticed the text move, a move that required a lot of ac- 
curate calculation at the board. 

13 g4!! 

I hope the reader can forgive my liberal use of exclamation marks, 
but I am quite proud of this move and the pretty variations which go 
with it. 

13 ..., 0-0! 

A bitter disappointment! I had hoped for 13 ..., Qc4; 14 Nf4!! 
(Kane had only considered 14 g5, Ng8; 15 Nf4 but 15 ..., Ne7 keeps 
Black alive.) Qc3 (14 ..., 0-0; 15 g5, Ne8; 16 Nd5 threatens to win a 
piece by Ne7 and Nc8 and to win the Black queen by 17 Bf1. If Black 
tries to sacrifice an exchange by 14 ..., d6 then he loses by 15 g5, Nfd7; 
16 Nd5, Nb6; 17 Bf1, Qa4; 18 Bb5; Qb5; 19 Nc7 winning the queen 
again.); 15 Bd2, QeS (..., Qa3; 16 g5, Ng8; 17 Ng6 wins); 16 Ng6, 
Qg3; 17 Kf1, Rg8; 18 Bf4 and the poor queen is lost again. 

14 g5, Ne8; 15 Nf4, Qe5; 16 Nd5!? 

I had originally planned to play 16 Qd5, Qd5; 17 cd with a huge 
edge, but upon reaching the position I suddenly had a desire to keep 
the queens on and go for *more.' Being the safety first player that I 
am, | am somewhat surprised by my decision. Perhaps John's style is 
rubbing off on me! 

16 ..., Qg3, 17 Kf1, Nc6; 18 Rh3. 

White must be careful. . . 18 f4?, Qg5!; 19 f5 tempted me for 
awhile with visions of 19 ..., Qd8; 20 QhS with various sacrificial 
mating schemes. Then I noticed 19 ..., Qg6! keeping the White queen 
out of h5. 

18 ..., Qe5; 19 Kgl!!, g6. 

The natural 19 ..., d6 is met by 20 f4 and 21 f5 with a strong at- 
tack. 

20 14, Qg7; 21 eS, d6; 22 Nf6, Nf6, 23 ef, Qf7; 24 Re3! 

Threatening 25 Bd5. Now 24 ..., Be6 would obviously be met with 
25 Re6! 

24 ..., Qc7; 25 Bd5, Kh8; 26 Qe2. 

Though very low on time, White still manages to play good moves. 
Black, of course, is quite lost as he is completely passive. 

26 ..., Bf5; 27 Bd2, Rad8; 28 Rael, h5; 29 Re7! 

Winning material by a pretty sequence. 

29 ..., Rd7; 30 Re8, Rd8; 31 Rf8, Rf8, 32 Qe8!, Qd8! 

The queen is poison: 32 ..., Re8; 33 Re8, Kh7; 34 f7 reincarnating. 
Another try was 32 ..., Qc8 but 33 Bc6, bc; 34 Qe7 wins. 

33 Bc6, bc; 34 Oc6. Od7. 

Since 34 ..., Qb6; 35 Qe8! 

35 Qd7, Bd7; 36 Re7, Bí5. 

The a-pawn was doomed: 36 ..., Rd8; 37 Rg7, Bf5; 38 Ra7. 
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37 Ra7, Rb8. 

Though lost, better chances were had by 37..., h4, and 38 ..., h3. 

38 Ra6, Kg8. 

On 38 ..., Rd8; 39 a4 and 40 as. 

39 Rd6, Ra8; 40 Be3 1-0 

White's bishop finally makes itself felt. Black resigned since White 
has just made the time control. 
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Dorsch cont. 
0-0; 7 e4, Re8; 8 Nge2, ed; 9 cd, a6; 10 a4, Nbd7; 11 Ng3, Rb8; 12 
Be2, Ne5; 13 0-0? — Spassky-Cherepkov; USSR, 1957. 

6 e4, Bc3, 7 bc, es? 

This constriction of Black's position makes equality a remote 
possibility. According to Taimanov *''the 'secret' of this position lies 
in the fact that Black has not yet played e6-e5, and thus can use the 
square e5 as a springboard for a knight attack against the weak pawn 
at cá" — Nimzoindisch bis Katalanisch; Berlin, 1970. 

8 Bd3, Nbd7; 9 Ne2, Nf8. 

Moves like this signify that Black has already abandoned rectitude. 
White must now develop a strategy for exploiting his obvious advan- 
tage in space and development. 

10 Be3. 

ECO, in a section written by Gipslis, recommends 10 Bc2, Ng6; 11 
Ba4 on the basis of the following two games: 

3) 11 ..., Bd7; 12 Rbl, Rb8; 13 Bg5, Qa5; 14 Bc6, Qa2; 15 Bf6' 
Taimanov—de Miguels; Cordoba, 1960. 

b) 11 ..., Kf8; 12 h4, h6; 13 Bc2, Nh5; 14 g3* O'Kelly—Beni; 
Berlin, 1962. 

The text is a natural developing move that does not aim for an im- 
mediate breakthrough but does maintain pressure. 

10 ..., Ng6; 11 Qc2, Bd7; 12 a4!, h6; 13 h4! 

White attacks on both flanks, and Black is faced with the unpleas- 
ant task of deciding whether to make a stand on one side or the 
other, or to face the advancing pincers in the middle. The strategic 
consequences of the opening are evident, although Grefe's execution 
is masterful. It becomes a matter of assembling his forces and ad- 
ministering the clever coup de grace. 

13 ..., h5, 14 Ng3, Qc7; 15 Nf5!, Bf5; 16 ef, Nf8, 17 a5, 0-0-0; 18 
0-0, Kb8; 19 Qb1, N8d7; 20 Bg5, Rde8; 21 Rf2, Ka8; 22 Bc2, e4; 23 
Ba4!, ef; 24 gf, Rb8; 25 a6! 1-0. 

The 4 ..., d5 Response 
Nimzoindian D44C/E25 (9) 

J. Silman—J. MacFarland; People's Tournament, 1982; 1 d4, 
NÍf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Bb4; 4 f3, d5; 5 a3. 

This forces transposition into well-analyzed positions of the 
Samich Variation. 

B Hch 6 D6, c5. 

A common alternative is 6 ..., b6, but it leads to much less in- 
teresting play and has the reputation of being more difficult for 
Black. 

7 cd! 

For many years 7 e3 was standard here until Black improved his 
side of the line in Lilienthal—Botvinnik; Moscow, 1935. After 7 ..., 
0-0, 8 cd, Nd5; 9 Bd2, Nc6; 10 Bd3, cd; 11 cd, e5! Black's difficulties 
in the opening are over. The text represents an important improve- 
ment for White. 

Mi NUS, 

Because 7 ..., ed? is a positional mistake leading to positions 
analogous to the Botvinnik Variation of the Rubinstein System 
which favor White. The ECO section, done well by Parma, gives 8 
e3, 0-0; 9 Bd3, b6; 10 Ne2, Ba6; 11 0-0, Bd3; 12 Qd3, Re8; 13 Ng3, 
Nc6; 14 Bd2, Rc8; 15 Rael, h6’. 

8 dc!? 

According to the story by Botvinnik, this fine, aggressive move 
was first played by Paul Keres in a simultaneous match against Len- 
ingrad school children in 1940. ‘‘Its idea is simple: While Black is oc- 
cupied with winning back the pawn, White completes his develop- 
ment, and the two bishops will give him superiority’? — Botvinnik, 
Soviet Chess Championship, 1941. 

S 15 y 

And this is Romanovsky's idea, to prevent — or at least hinder — 
an immediate e2-e4. The quite playable alternative is 8 ..., Qas5. 

9 c4. 

The position is full of possibilities, many of which are insufficient- 
ly explored. The main line, and the most common move, is 9 Qc2. 
Also possible are 9 e4, fe; 10 Qc2 (a gambit proposed by 
Shamkovich) and 9 Nh3 with the idea of Nh3-f2 to support e4 (a slow 
system). The text is evaluated as equal because of the line in the next 
note. 

9 ..., Of6; 10 Bd2, Nc7. 





Black is supposed to equalize using a knight maneuver first recom- 
mended by Packman: 10 ..., Nc3; 11 Qcl, Na4!; 12 Rbl, Nc6; 13 
Be3, Qe7; 14 Nh3, Nc5; 15 Nf4, 0-0; 16 g3, b6; 17 Bg2, Rd8; 18 Qc3, 
Ba6; 19 Nd3, Rac8 and Black stands well — Gerusel—Szabo; Busum 
1969. Instead of 11 Qc1 ECO gives 11 Bc3, Qc3, 12 Kf2, Qc4; 13 e3, 
Qh4; 14 g3, Qe7 with an even position — Koblents— Buslayev; 
USSR, 1961. These two variations certainly do not exhaust the 
possibilities of this position. 

The other major alternative for Black is 10 ..., Ne7 with these 
possibilities: 

a) 11 Nh3, Nbc6; 12 Nf4, 0-0; 13 e3, Ng6; 14 Ng6; Qg6; 15 Kf2, es; 
16 Be2, Be6; 17 Qb3, f4; 18 Qb7, fe; 19 Be3 — Grechkin—Estrin; 
Postal, 1971' — and after 19 ..., Nd4 Black has compensation — 
ECO E25 (9). 

b) 11 Rel, Nbc6; 12 f4, 0-0; 13 Bc3, Qh6 — Szabo—Teschner; 
Wageningen, 1957 — is unclear. 

The continuation 10 ..., Nc7 is new to theory but is apparently as 
playable as 10 ..., Ne7. It is reminiscent of a Smyslov line after 8 ..., 
Qas, 9 e4, Nc7!? 

11 Nh3, Nc6; 12 Rel. 

The opening is over and although the game lasted for 44 more 
moves, it is clear that White has succeeded inobtaining the advan- 
tage. The remaining moves were: 

12 ..., 0-0; 13 Bc3, Qe7; 14 Qd6, Na6; 15 Qe7, Ne7; 16 Be5, Bd7; 
17 Rb1, Bc6; 18 Nf2, Rfe8; 19 Nd3, Rad8; 20 e3, Ng6; 21 Bd6, Nb8; 
22 Be2, Nd7; 23 Kf2, Rc8; 24 Rhcl, Red8; 25 Rb2, Nf6; 26 Nf4, Kf7; 
27 Ng6, Kg6; 28 h3, Kf7; 29 g4, h6; 30 Rgl, Ne8; 31 Be5, Rd7; 32 
Rd1, Rcd8; 33 Rd7, Rd7; 34 Kel, Nf6; 35 Rd2, Rd2; 36 Kd2, Nd7; 37 
Bd6, fg; 38 hg, e5; 39 Kel, g6; 40 Kf2, e4; 41 f4, Ke6; 42 Kg3, b6; 43 
f5, gf; 44 gf, Kf5; 45 Bg4, Kf6; 46 cb, ab; 47 Kf4, Kf7; 48 Be2, Kf6; 
49 Bc7, Bb7; 50 Bg4, Bc6; 51 Bf5, b5; 52 cb, Bb5; 53 Bd8, Kf7; 54 
Ke4, Nc5; 55 Kd5, Bd3; 56 Bg4, Ke8; 57 Kc5, Kd8; 58 Kd6, Bc2; 59 
Bf3, Kc8; 60 Bc6, h5; 61 e4, h4; 62 e5, Bb3, 63 e6, Be6; 64 Ke6, Kc7; 
65 Kd5, Kb6; 66 Bd7 1-0 


Brieger's Brainstorms 


Robert Brieger of Houston, Texas has a yen for composing end- 
ings. He offers us this challenging one. Answer on page 132. 





White to move and win 
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An Appetite for Chess 


By Peter Demquist 


Peter Demquist styles himself a wine writer and sometime back we 
found another mutual interest in chess — quite an oddity in the wine 
world. It has been some years since we have spoken, until this letter 
reached me — leapfrogged over several previous addresses. He ex- 
changed the right to print it for a bottle of Chateau Montelena, 1973. 
— Editor 


Dear Fauber, 

Well, as usual, I seem all out of breath. Being winded by the 
typewriter is, I suppose, better than being windy. Had I not gone out 
for college football none of this might have happened. I made the 
varsity, about third string at tailback, those many years ago. Prac- 
tices were not particularly demanding, but they developed a tremen- 
dous appetite, which drew me into the world of wine and food — 
where you first met me. I ate and gained weight and decided to make 
a living out of it. 

Do you remember that lovely Beringer Pinot Noir, 1970, which 
Myron Nightingale salvaged from the wreckage of that old family 
company when he took over as wine master in 1974? Treats such as 
those keep me in the wine world, which is otherwise a matter of 
organizing wine tours and having the guests pay for my food and 
lodging. Of course I still cadge cases of the good stuff from Sonoma 
Vineyards and, recently, even Chappellet. 


Chess Taste 

I long ago told you how I developed a taste for chess during col- 
lege, first at coffee houses and then the university club. That folded 
my senior year because our sparkplug had graduated and had gone 
on to MIT. I bought some books. That was why we were able to talk 
about Alekhine’s games so well. I loved his fiery temperament — a 
flamboyant wine with serious pretensions. I subscribed to magazines 
once in a while, but I was too busy to be really ‘‘up on it.” 

Others, a very few, went on from football to play for pay, but I 
took that other course and decided to try to make my appetite for 
food and wine pay for itself. 

I was very tired recently. I ended up in a coffee house down in the 
harbor of San Pedro. (I hate coffee, but I love coffee houses). I don't 
suppose I could give you a review of coffee houses to take to your 
local newspaper — that extra money would be fine). And one of the 
hustlers had a chess magazine with him, which listed forthcoming 
tournaments. 

Fauber, how tired we get of working. How much effort we are 
willing to put into anything but work. How soon we give up whatever 
it is we are doing so as to do something else with equal vigor. | got 
this little itch to play chess instead of drinking wine. So I got this urge 
to enter a weekend tournament and play chess, since I could not then 
make any money hustling wine. (Hustle is a bad word. The Universal 
Order of the Knights of the Vine refers to it as a *crusade."" Nicer, 
but I know what I'm doing.) 

Sacre bleu! What a setting and what a cast when I showed up for 
late registration. It was like a comparative tasting engineered by 
Gallo. Gallo, however, would have put the registration away with ad- 
mirable speed — bout half an hour. Then came my first opponent. A 
nice chap, about college age. It was getting on toward noon by then. 
We shook hands and this happened. 

Sicilian Defense; N.N.—P. Demquist: 1 ed, c5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 d4, 
cd; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, d6; 6 Bc4, e6; 7 Be3, Be7. 

IT was now past noon, and I thought a savory quiche Lorraine 
would be so nice with, perhaps, an Alsatian wine — not a Gewurz 
Traminer but a nice Pinot Blanc from one of the big producers like 
Hugel. 

I also had that strange feeling that, if I put a single piece of food in 
my mouth while the game was in progress, | would vomit. What was 
tense about this position? 

8 0-0, a6; 9 £4, Na5; 10 Bb3, Qc7. 

Here I begin to wonder if my play was not a bit peculiar, but it all 
seemed so simple. It began to remind me of barbecued teriyaki 
steaks. The secret is in the prepared lemon and soy sauce marinade. 

cont. on p. 131 


Browne cont. 

Black sealed this, but I expected 43 ..., Rc2, which causes White 
some problems, and he could easily go wrong. By far the best is 44 
Bc3, Bc4; 45 Kd4!, Be2; 46 Ral, Bg4; 47 Ra7, Kg8 (47 ..., Ke6?; 48 
Bb4 and Black loses a rook to the threat of Re7 mate); 48 Kc4 and 
White should win. 


44 Rc1, Bd5; 45 Rc8, Ke6; 46 Bc5, Bed; 47 Ba3, Bd5; 48 Rb8, Ra7; 


49 Kd4. 

49 Rb6 was also tempting, but I thought my opponent would have 
more trouble with the text. 

49 ..., Rd7; 50 Rb6, Kf7; 41 Bd6! 

One of Black's main problems, and the reason why he must be lo:: 
is that he has to protect the QNP from behind, where his bishop will 
be vulnerable. Black is pushed back slowly but surely. 

51 ..., Rb7; 52 Ra6, Bg2; 53 Be5. 

Now that the Black bishop is away from the e6 square, h$ will 
force Black to capture, and then he will be stuck with three very weak 
pawns. 

53 ..., Rd7; 54 Ke3, Be4; 55 h5!, gh; 56 Rh6, Ke8; 57 Rh5, Kf8; 58 
Rh6, Ke8; 59 Bdó! 

Threatening Kd4 — e5. 

859 5, ROT: 

At this point I had to seal for the second time. I had a difficult 
choice. I could try many maneuvers including infiltration with my 
king, but I couldn't be certain of victory, although I'd have many 
practical chances at the worst. Or I could sac the exchange under as 
good conditions as I’d ever get, which is the thematic way to win 
such endings. 

60 Re6, Kd7; 61 Rea, fe. 

If 61 ..., Kd6; 62 Re5, Rf7; 63 Rb5 wins. 

62 Be5, Rf7; 63 Ke4, Ke6; 64 Bf6. 

And Now, as I’d visualized at adjournment, 64 ..., h6? allows 65 
f5, Kd7; 66 g6!, Rf6; 67 g7 winning. 

64 ..., Rc7; 65 Bd4, Rc1; 66 f5, Kf7; 67 Kd5, Rf1; 68 e4, Rf4? 

Better 68 ..., Rf3!; 69 Bb6, Rg3; 70 e5, Rg5; 71 e6, Ke7; 72 Ke5, 
Rh5!; 73 Bc5, Ke8; 74 Bd6! (Not 74 Kf4?, Rh4, 75 Kf3, Rc4!), Kd8! 
(If 74 ..., h6?; 75 Ke4, Rh4; 76 Ke3, Rh3; 77 Ke2 and since Black 
can’t stop f6, he's lost.) 75 Kf4, Rh4; 76 Ke3 (76 Kg5, Rd4!; 77 Bf4, 
Ke7 draws), Rh3; 77 Ke2, Rh6; 78 Bf4, Rh5!; 79 f6, Rf5 draws. Of 
course White doesn’t want to sac the g-pawn, but with accurate play 
[ believe Black can draw. Incredible! 

69 Be3!, Rf1; 70 Kc4, Rel; 71 Kd3. 

The winning setup, as White will get in eS—e6 without sacrificing 
the g-pawn. 

JA +65, IL. 

Or 71 ..., Rdl; 72 Ke2, Rb1; 73 Bd4 wins. 

72 e5!, Rb2; 73 e6, Kg8; 74 f6, Rc2; 75 g6!, Rc8; 76 Bh6! 

The only winning move, since 76 f7, Kg7; 77 e7, b2 draws! 

76 hg; 77 f7, Kh7; 78 f8/Q, Rf8, 79 Bf8, Kg8; 80 Bh6 1-0. 

The final 20 moves of this game were all analyzed the night before 
with the help of Ron Henley until 3:30 a.m.! That's teamwork. 

The last round of the big tournament can set many people to 
quivering. This biggest of tournaments really gave the players the 
shakes. The last round started about 2 p.m. and around 5:30 the 
whole building started to shake. It seemed as though everyone was 
looking around deciding what to do. Suddenly, instinctively 
everyone (or so I thought) rushed for the doors in a mad panic. I'd 
taken too much sun and felt in a daze, but after this awakening I felt 
better! The tremors lasted slightly less than a minute, and upon 
entering the tournament hall again I noticed my opponent was 
unperturbed!!! (as if nothing had happened — that's concentration!) 
Miles remarked to Henley, ‘‘I didn’t think my position was so bad!" 
and summarily collapsed. As I live in Berkeley, I’ve felt many 
quakes, but I’ve never feared for my life. Later I heard that it was 
just an active volcano nearby! 
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Appetite cont. 


And what to grace them? Red wine, surely but Valpolicella is a touch 
too light and Cabernet too heavy. Actually, a Pedroncelli Zinfandel 
might be just right if the year did not have the off-tastes associated 
with them. If not that, a Geyser Peak Zinfandel comes from around 
the same area. 

Oh blast, that's business. I came to play chess. But it is after 1 

.m., when I usually start tasting and lunching. Control! 

11 Kh1, b5; 12 Qd3. 

Hah hah! His juices have not undergone cold fermentation, but he 
still proves to be formidable. 

12 ..., 0-0; 13 Rael, Nb3; 14 ab, Bb7; 15 Bd2, Rfd8. 

This position got me back on food again. How like a filet de boeuf 
en croute a la mode de Nivernais? Surely you have had that in San 
Francisco? I love to lap those words over my lips, like that pastry en- 
tree. I loved to lap some variations over my brain. What I calculated 
was 16 e5, de; 17 fe, Ng4; 18 Bf4, Rd4!; 19 Od4, Rd8; 20 Qgl, Bc5; 
21 Be3, Be3; 22 Re8, Ne3; 23 Qe3, b4 winning a pawn. That was 
more moist to my taste than many a bouille-baisse. I was not only 
tasting and smelling but also seeing! 

16 Rf3, Rac8. 

Perhaps you mundane chaps think of this as simple development. 
It reminds me of planting asparagus. First you dig them in and then 
you find ways to dig them out, quite edibly. There is no way to label 
this developmental move anything but routine, but it is also nutri- 
tional. Black’s whole position feeds upon it. 

17 Rh3, e5; 18 Nf5, Bf8; 19 Qg3, b4; 20 Nd5, Bd5; 21 ed, Qd7!? 

By now I had really lost my appetite. This guy is killing me. He's 
really good. AII right, there's this R on c8 who is marinating but can 
you eat mate? 

22 Ne3, Ne4; 23 Qh4, h6; 24 Re2, Be”. 

I swear to you I was trying to think. No food, I had the sweats, 
and I was enjoying it. 

25 Qh5, ef. 

I was thinking of a simple Napoleon pastry. While I was digesting 
the notion of a little sweet at the end of the game I also noted 26 Ng4, 
Ng5; 27 Nh6, gh; 28 Qh6, Nh3; 29 gh, f3!; 30 Re4, Bf8; 31 Rg4, 
Qg4!? 

[There were other variations but Black looks like winning — Ed] 

A little problem here for a hungry person, but it looks as though 
we have the waiter's eye. 

26 Nf5?!, Bg5; 27 Nd4? 

Yum! 

27 ..., Nd2, 28 Rd2, Re8; 29 Odl, f3; 30 Ra3, f2 0-1. 

A spectator told me I had just beaten a very good player. Category 
| I think he called him. I suppose that is like the French wine designa- 
tions: Premier Cru, Deuxime Cru etc. It was nice to think I was bet- 
ter than a Cru Bourgeois. 

It was 3:30, and my opponent wanted to analyze the game — 
without any thought to food at all! I must say chess players can be 
peculiar. I spied a chap doing nothing but fiddling with some cards 
and asked him where was the best place to take a repast in the 
neighborhood. He mentioned a Denny's, a McDonalds, and a 7-11 
store where they sold pre-packaged sandwiches. 

I had thought to celebrate my modest success, perhaps with a ter- 
rine or, for unknown reasons a nice bowl of turtle soup accompanied 
by a Chablis Vaudesir or one of those stony old Freemark Abbey 
Chardonnays. The Hobbit is not even open at this time of day, let 
alone being able to make a reservation, and Scandia was both distant 
and has such dilatory service anyway. 

So I ended up at this place, ordering what they call a *''British 
burger." The bacon was properly done but the rest of the **meat" 
must have been made from containers in which they had shipped the 
bacon. In that sense it was thoroughly British cuisine. I had thought 
a small bottle of Mirassou's Petite Rose with the high acid and tang 


of the Petite Sirah would be a good counterbalance of the grease of 


the bacon, but the wine list indicated that, whenever anyone had the 

temerity to order wine, they run next door to the grocery and buy it 

there. I had milk instead and could barely choke my food down. 
Playing chess after a meal like that is quite an impossible task. 


Cursing fate was about the only activity I was fit for. The bouquet of 


battle vanished right out of the opening, and I found myself playing 


Thompson Seedless chess, quite flat and ordinary. 

There is an intriguing quality to tournament chess, rather like 
searching diligently for that good Australian wine. I arose earlier 
than usual (well, to get up on Sunday at my regular hour would have 
cost me a round) and had some eggs Benedict with my last bottle of 
Chateau St. Jean Sparkling Chardonnay. It was so austere but so 
subtle; i thought it might influence my play. 

So the game got going, and I had nothing but chess on my mind. 

King’s Gambit; N.N.—P. Demquist: 1 ed, e5; 2 f4, ef; 3 Nf3, d6. 

One of those magazines I used to read had Fischer caliing this a 
bust. 

4 h4. 

I don’t think Bobby mentioned this. It is rather like light wine; 
have you ever tasted light wine? Quite unmentionable. 

4 ..., Nf6; 5 Nc3, d5; 6 ed, Nd5; 7 Nd5, Qd5; 8 d4, Be7; 9 c4, Qe4; 
10 Kf2, Bf5; 11 c5, Nc6; 12 Bb5, 0-0-0. 

I seemed to remember this variation from a Fred Reinfeld book on 
the openings long ago, but I always confuse Reinfeld with Renfield 
Importers. 

13 Rel. 

Oh. Played the way one misuses a vintage chart. You can go just 
so far before you have to use your own judgment. I felt a little closed 
in the way those 1970 California Cabernets still are. But then I 
thought I saw a way to pull the cork and let my pieces breathe. 

13 ..., Rd4* 

Star this move in the Guide Michelin. That weak h4 pawn has let 
me uncork an attack since 14 Nd4, Bh4. 

14 Bc6, Bc5** 

Sometimes you simmer the soup too long and sometimes not long 
enough. I felt very elegant a. this moment, like a special dish where 
only the most sensitive could taste its essence. My extra pawns also, | 
like plenty of bread with my food. 

(Please, improve my Guide Michelin rating. You must taste the 
joys of chess, but you also must concentrate. ‘‘Ask not what your 
position can do for you but what you can do for your position.’’) 

15 Nd4, Bd4; 16 Kf1, Qd3; 17 Qd3, Bd3; 18 Re2, bc; 19 Bf4, Res; 
20 Rael, Bb2; 21 Kf2, Re2; 22 Re2, Be2; 23 Ke2, c5 0-1. 

| am very sorry. I lost my last round game. Still I received a sump- 
tuous $27.25 for my performance. 

| might play again but only in a tournament where I could also eat 
civilized food. You have played frequently in tournaments. There 
must be serious problems about balancing feeding and playing. 

I do like chess — so much so that I shall never share with you my 
losses. I’d rather learn from them by myself. I used to think that Brie 
or Camembert went well with a burly Burgundy. Now, I think they 
conflict. I am going to look more into chess, but I hope there is some 
chance for me to have a little wine and some edible food. | hate the 
thought that food is only fuel and so I always run out of gas in the 
afternoons. 

ua 
CHESS GOES TO WAR 
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How to Play the Nimzo-Indian Defense, by R. Keene and S. 


ji 
Taulbut; B.T. Batsford (London); 134 pages; $13.95; Available from 
David & Charles, North Pomfret, VT 05053. 
reviewed by John L. Watson, IM 

When this book claims to be a ‘‘reaction against the encyclopedic 
variation-listing type of opening reference work which has recently 
come to dominate the market," it realiy means it. The first two 
chapters deal at length with the history and ideas behind the Nimzo- 
Indian, and each chapter thereafter consists of general commentary 
and 1-3 sample annotated games to illustrate individual variations. 
Keene and Taulbut present the material clearly and economically, 
with key strategical ideas and turning points carefully noted. A good 
part of the book's appeal, in fact, is as an eminently readable games 
collection. For the top player or long-time Nimzo-Indian devotee, the 
main drawback of this work will be its familiarity. The games, many 
of them classics, tend to be well-known ones, without much original 
analysis. The worse for the master or correspondence player, but all 
the better for the amateur or for anyone just taking up the Nimzo. 
More than other similar Batsford books, this one is really for the 
club player and the average tournament-goer. By concentration on 
fundamentals, it lets the games speak for themselves, yet lends color 
to the reading by utilizing Keene's vast knowledge of who developed 
certain lines, individual players' characteristics, historical analogies, 
etc. The text reads comfortably throughout, and the games are enter- 
taining. How to Play the Nimzo-Indian Defense is the best book to 
date for learning about this opening. 












The Nimzowitsch Defence; by Tim Harding; B.T. Batsford Ltd. 
(London) 1981; 144 pages; AN: $14.50. 

My feelings about this book are similar to those I have expressed 
about other books by the same author. When the opening in ques- 
tion is frequently played by grandmasters and has, e.g. been subject 
to ongoing study by other analysts, Harding books reflect the advan- 
tages of his thorough research. I am thinking of The Leningrad 
Dutch and, more recently, Queen's Gambit: Semi-Slav. For openings 
without much previous theory or extensive practice on a high level, 
Harding's main weakness shows through: reliance on virtually mean- 
ingless game examples to support theorectical conclusions. That fault 
showed in Colle, London and Blackmar-Diemer Systems, The 
Scotch, and again here. As an old practicioner of the Nimzowitsch (1 
e4 Nc6), I found much of the analysis and many of the exclamation 
and question marks incomprehensible and, I think, inaccurate. To 
some extent this is made up by the author's discoveries in key varia- 
tions. These discoveries are often quite significant and, importantly, 
many have been tested (e.g. in Harding's correspondence games or 
by the book's contributors). Nevertheless, I find the listing of a whole 
game to ‘‘illustrate’’ a fourth move annoying. Also irritating is the 
author's habit of pointing out how some move could “*surprise”” an 
opponent or ‘‘throw him off balance,’’ or that the move could be 
used effectively by club players, instead of just admitting that the 
move is bad. Why is it always Black’s moves that are ‘psychological- 
ly’ so effective? What about White’s moves? 

Despite these reservations, The Nimzowitsch Defence has become 
the most thorough, current book on this opening. If you play 
1...Nc6, you should have it. I only wish more time had been taken 
with it. Two books a year is about one and a half too many. 
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Berkeley Chess Club 


GAMES 


Selected by Alan Glasscoe 

A startling sacrifice against an uncastled king. 

Orang-Utan; N. Wilson—M. Anderson: 1 b4, e5; 2 Bb2, Bb4; 3 
Be5, Nf6; 4 c4, Nc6; 5 Bb2, 0-0; 6 Nf3, d5; 7 cd, Nd5; 8 e3, Re8; 9 
Be2, Re3!!?; 10 fe, Ne3; 11 Qb3, Qe7; 12 Bc3, Ng2; 13 Kdl, Nf4; 14 
Rel, Bg4; 15 Bb4, Nb4; 16 Nc3, Re8; 17 Qc4, Nfd3; 18 Bd3, Qe1 0-1. 

From this year's People's tournament, a club member finds the ir- 
regular way to handle irregular openings. Do not look for ECO 
references. 

Lawsonia; Z Harari—K. Lawson: 1 g3, h5; 2 Nf3, b6; 3 e4, Bb7; 4 
Qe2, Nf6; 5 d3, e6; 6 Bg5, Be7; 7 Nbd2, d5; 8 0-0-0, c5; 9 Bg2, d4; 10 
eS, Nd5; 11 Ne4, f6; 12 ef, gf; 13 Bd2, Nc6; 14 Bh3, Qd7; 15 Rdel, 
Ne7; 16 Nh4, 0-0-0; 17 Kb1, Rhg8; 18 Qh5, c4; 19 f4, £5; 20 NfS, 
Rh8; 21 Ne7, Ne7; 22 Qg4, Rdg8; 23 Ng5, Bhl; 24 Rhl, c3. 

Playing rough. If 25 bc, dc; 26 Bc3, Qc6. 

25 bc, de; 26 Bc1, Nf5; 27 Bg2, Nd4; 28 Qdl, Qb5; 29 Kal, Qa4; 
30 Kb1, Qb4; 31 Kal, e5; 32 Nf3, Ncb5; 33 Nd4, Nd4; 34 Bd5, Rg7; 
35 f5, a5; 36 f6, Rd7; 37 Be4, Rf7; 38 a3, Qb5; 39 Qg4, Kb8; 40 Qg6, 
Nc2; 41 Ka2, Rhf8; 42 Rf1, Nd4; 43 Rf2, Qb3; 44 Kal, Nc2; 45 Rc2, 
Qc2; 46 Qg5, Ka7 0-1. 

Something slightly more regular from the 1982 Berkeley CC Qual- 
ifying Open. 

Sicilian Defense; R. Hobbs—P. Vacheron: 1 ed, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 
d4, cd; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, g6; 6 f4, Nc6; 7 Bb5, Bd7; 8 Be3, Bg7; 9 
h3, 0-0; 10 Qf3, Nd4; 11 Bd4, Bb5;; 12 Nb5, Qa5; 13 Nc3, Qb4; 14 
Rd1, b6; 15 0-0, Rfd8; 16 a3, Qc4. 

The thought of 16 ..., Qb2; 17 Nd5, Qc2; 18 Ne7 fails to inspire 
Black. 

17 b3, Qc6; 18 g4, Rac8; 19 f5, Rf8; 20 g5, Nh5; 21 Bg7, Ng7; 22 
Nd5, Qc5; 23 Kh1, Kh8. 

For 23 ..., Rce8; 2A f6. 

24 c4, e6; 25 f6, Nh5; 26 Nf4, Nf4; 27 Qf4, Rcd8; 28 Qh4, d5; 29 
Qh6, Rg8; 30 Rf4, Qf8; 31 Qh7 1-0. 

White's bishop shrives a confession of error from Black's king. 

French Defense; M. Burkett—M. Paetz: 1 ed, e6; 2 d4, d5; 3 Nc3, 
Bb4; 4 e5, c5; 5 Qg4, Ne7; 6 dc, Bc3; 7 bc, Qc7; 8 Nf3, Ng6; 9 Qg3, 
Nc6; 10 Bb5, 0-0; 11 Bc6, Qc6; 12 Nd4, Qc5; 13 a4, Qc4; 14 Ba3, 
Qa4; 15 0-0, Re8; 16 h4, h6?; 17 h5, Nh8; 18 Bf8 1-0. 





Solution to Brieger's Brainstorm 


Brieger notes that queen and bishop versus two rook endings are 
not well explored but occur in practical play from time to time. Here 
Black appears to have achieved an ideal ‘‘barricade’’ position. 

The win is 1 Qc5! (Not 1 Qh6, Re6; 2 Qe6, Rf7; 3 Kg4, Rg7; 4 KhS, 
Rh7; 5 Qh6, Rh6; 6 Kh6 stalemate), Rg6; 2 Bc4, Rf6; 3 Kg4, Rg6; 4 
Kf5, Rg2 (If 4 ..., Rg7; 5 Qd6, Ke8; 6 Qb8, Kd7; 7 Bb5); 5 Qc8, Res; 
6 Qb7, Rg7 (and here 6 ..., Rf2; 7 Kg6, Re7; 8 Qa8, Re8; 9 Qa7, Rg2; 
10 Kf6 wins); 7 Qb4, R8e7; 8 Qb8, Re8; 9 Qd6, R8e7; 10 Qd8, Res; 
Lt Of6, RF7; 12-O87. 





Santa Clara Open 

Sicilian Defense: E. Winslow—E. Alsasua: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, dó; 3 d4, 
cd: 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, a6; 6 Bg5, Nbd7; 7 f4, b5; 8 Bf6, Nf6; 9 eS, 
de; 10 fe, b4; 11 Ncb5, Ne4; 12 Qf3, Bb7; 13 e6, fe; 14 Bd3, Nes; 15 
Qh5, 26; 16 Qc5, ab; 17 Bb5, Kf7; 18 Rf1, Kg8; 19 Bc4, Bd5; 20 Neo 
1-0. 
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The most difficult aspect of the art of chess is ‘‘playing according 
to general principles.”” In fact it is impossible unless you are a very 
weak player. Some time back in my ‘‘career’’ an opponent offered 
me a draw in an ending I considered totally lost for me. He explained 
afterward that he had a bad bishop. Indeed his bishop was worse 
than mine, but he had great rooks and could have penetrated on an 
open file in only three moves and forced me into complete passivity 
and, shortly, material minus. He could not get his mind off that 
bishop, even though two good rooks are stronger than a good 
bishop. 

Perhaps you have watched a group of masters post-morteming a 
game. The pieces fly around the board, and they reach a position 
where during a pause someone remarks, ‘‘And White is better here.’’ 
“Sure.” “Right.” “Of course,” the other masters chime in. They 
then whisk all the pieces back to the original position and try another 
line. 

The temptation to ask why often overcomes me at those moments. 
Usually the answer is something like ‘‘It’s obvious.’’ Occasionally, 
though, a gentler soul such as Julio Kaplan will explain that this 
space advantage does not mean anything because there is no way of 
enlarging on it and that White can get active on the queen-side while 
the weak square f3 can never be exploited etc. Jeremy Silman’s arti- 
cle elsewhere in this issue gives a beautiful insight into how John 
Grefe reasoned about a tense position, and Tom Dorsch cites a line 
in which Paul Keres concluded that doubled pawns would be strong 
because they would be taken. Intriguing but confusing. 

Chess Laws 

Let’s look at a few sound principles of chess and how violating 
them can be devastating. 

Principle: When you have the option of two pawn captures, take 
toward the center. 

Ruy Lopez; Alekhine—Rubinstein, Vilna, 1912: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, 
Nc6; 3 Bb5, a6; 4 Ba4, Nf6; 5 0-0, Ne4; 6 d4, b5; 7 Bb3, d5; 8 de, 
Be6; 9 c3, Be7; 10 Nbd2, Nc5; 11 Bc2, Bg4; 12 h3, Bh5. 

So far everything appears pretty normal, but now Alekhine gets an 
idea intended to embarrass Black's QB. 

13 Qel, Ne6; 14 Nh2. 

El Greedo wants to win the QB by f4—g4—f5. Black’s response is 
forced but fine. 

14 ..., Bg6; 15 Bg6, fg! 





Hey! Come on. Not only is Black capturing away from the center 
but is giving White a passed pawn in the bargain. 

He has reason. On the preferable 16 f4, 0-0; 17 Nb3, d4 gives him a 
very active position. The passed pawn is not a threat in the middle 
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game because it is firmly blockaded, and no one is going to pester the 
knight on e6. In a king and pawn or minor piece ending Black retains 
the ability to make the most distant passed pawn. Furthermore, the 
doubled pawn makes it very difficult to enforce a White f5 while it 
opens the KB file for Black”s rook. After a few further weak moves 
White will find Black coming down on his position with the force of 
a drop forge (they didn't have atomic bombs in 1912). 

16 Nb3?!, g5; 17 Be3, 0-0; 18 Nf3, Qd7; 19 Qd2. 

An oversight instead of 19 Nbd4. Now a minor sacrifice smashes 
White's K-side and insures Black light square dominance in that 
fragile sector. 

19 ..., Rf3; 20 gf, Ne5; 21 Qe2, Rf8; 22 Nd2, Ng6; 23 Rfel, Bd6; 
24 f4, Nef4; 25 Qf1, Nh3; 26 Khl, g4; 27 Qe2, Qf5 0-1. 

There is no stopping ..., QH5. 

Isn't chess simple? Just violate a general principle, and you win! 

The art lies in knowing which general principle to violate and 
when. Why do we have general principles if we are going to violate 
them? Because we have so many of them that they contradict one 
another. Our *'principles"" have been formulated over four centuries 
by many different individuals with different approaches to the game. 
Thus, an isolated pawn is weak unless it is strong. One should castle 
early in the game unless that is a bad idea. Centralize your pieces 
unless you have something better to do. 

A time honored maxim is to develop knights before bishops. Then 
we have this opening variation: 1 b3, e5; 2 Bb2, Nc6; 3 e3, d5; Bb5. 

This was a real mind-bender when it first appeared on the interna- 
tional chess scene. First White concedes Black a big edge in the center 
space, then he develops both bishops without moving a knight, and 
he fully intends to give away one bishop for a knight — even though 
**bishops are usually stronger than knights."' 

Functional Reasoning 

There is a lot of involved reasoning behind this sequence. White 
develops his QB so as to put pressure on the useful e5 square. Black 
counters by ..., Nc6 and White's other bishop pins the defender to 
maintain the pressure. The knights do not yet know where they will 
be most effective. Developing the QN on c3 will block the influence 
of the QB. Developing the KN on f3 probably will just get it chased 
in the near future. White may prefer to toss in a preliminary f4. The 
flexible way in this line is to develop the bishops first and wait for 
Black's reaction to see where the knights belong. 

In most opening variations the knights can determine where they 
belong sooner than the bishops, which can whiz out to anywhere ina 
big hurry. The knights advance on pogo sticks, while bishops have 10 
speed bicycles. 

General principles are basically passive in nature, but the astute 
chess player wants to have active reasons for his moves because he 
prefers active moves and active positions. You recall a principle for a 
reason, and that reason is functional in the specific situation you 
face. 

One of the more active and functional players of recent times has 
been Bobby Fischer. Here is a little known example of how he han- 
dled general principle. 

Gruenfeld Defense; R Oster—R. Fischer, NY State Open, 1963: 1 
d4, Nf6; 2 Nf3, g6; 3 c4, Bg7; 4 Nc3, d5; 5 Qb3, dc; 6 Qc4, 0-0; 7 e4, 
c6; 8 Qb3, e5. 

Fischer writes that after developing 8 Be2 he intended b5; Qb3, 
Qa5, which sprays pawns all over — but with threats. He says, ''If 
here 9 Ne5, Qd4; 10 Nf3, Qd8 and White's KP is weak and will pro- 
bably fall.” At at glance it does not seem particularly weak, but in 
trying to protect it White will end up putting his men in awkward 
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positions, which opens other possibilities to Black. You should try to 
use your center pawns to control that vital area, but you should also 
smoothly develop your men. Here you cannot do both at once. The 
fun is just beginning. Fischer will double pawns and then undouble 
them to facilitate the attack. 

9 Be3?!, Ngd; 10 Rdl, Ne3; 11 fe, ed; 12 ed, c5. 

White has four pieces to Black's two in play, yet Black wants to 
open the position. He even invites a discovered attack on his queen. 
Whatever happened to the principle of rapid development? 

There are other principles: the two bishops are most effective in 
open positions, a king is in greatest danger in the center when the 
position is open as in the variation 13 dc, Qa5; 14 Bc4, Qc5. 

13 d5, Bg4; 14 Be2, Bf3. 

Who needs two bishops? Fischer considers the dark squared 
weakness the dominant force of this position. 

15 Bf3, Bd4! 

He continues his theme of square control — in this case the castling 
square. In trying to get his king out of the center White loses time 
and puts some pieces on awkward squares. Rather than routinely 
develop, Fischer just keeps pressing with active pieces in play, his KB 
and Q. 

16 Ne2, Qa5; 17 Rd2, Bg7. 

More loss of time but not of the active bishop. Fischer gives 18 
Qb7, Na6 threatening either Bh6 or Rab8. 

18 Nc3, Nd7; 19 0-0 

So White did castle safely after all. Not quite. The important detail 
is that Fischer's time-wasting ..., B d4—Bg7 instead of 15 ..., Nd7 
has boosted a rook to d2, where it is unprotected, and Black gained a 
tempo to plant a Q on a5, where it serves actively. 

19 ..., b5. 

Those little details: 20 Qb5, Bc3 wins. 

20 Rdd1, b4; Qa4, Qd8. 

Abject retreat but with a trick to meet White’s attempt at ag- 
gressive compensation in the event of 22 Nb5, Nb2, 23 d6. 

22 Nb5, Qb6!; 23 d6, c4; 24 Kh1, Nc5; Qb4, a6; 26 Rd5, Nd3; 27 
Qc4, Nf2; 28 Rf2, Qf2; 29 Rd1, ab and 0-1 in five more moves. 

Of Fischer one can say that he often had strong opinions about 
chess, but he played without the prejudice of mechanically applied 
general principles. In 1972, just before Fischer’s last match, Svetozar 
Gligoric told me that Fischer did not try to find the best move but 
rather the one which set the most problems for his opponent. 

Fischer had an intuitive genius for knowing what general principles 
controlled in a specific position and of implementing them with con- 
crete analysis. 

How often have you encountered a lot of vague verbiage in the an- 
notations of experts or even masters? After a move the annotator 
writes, ‘“This is bad because it gives up the two bishops.”” Indeed it 
does, but that never affects the course of the game, which hinges on 
the advance of the central pawn mass or the penetration of a rook, or 
even a plain old cheapo. 

Many players who desire to be strong betray themselves by learn- 
ing enough general maxims that they have a sufficient stock to be 
able to substitute them for analysis in too many situations. General 
maxims belong in the realm of the intuitive. They are applied only 
after specific variations have been carried out as far as the mind can 
see. They also help to select which variations to analyze, but that is 
even more intuitive. It is a sorry player who cannot find time to ex- 
amine an occasional ‘‘impossible’’ move. 

Let us close by examining a game between two A players in a team 
league match where general thinking had a treacherous impact on the 
outcome. 

King’s Indian Defense: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, g6; 3 Nc3, Bg7; 4 e4, d6; 5 
Be2, 0-0; 6 Nf3, c5; 7 d5, Ng4. 

Even though this is a time-wasting maneuver, it is wrong to be 
bigoted about it and think that anything wins. Kicking the N with 8 
h3 has a certain merit, but it harms no one out there so why not 
develop? 

8 0-0, f5; 9 ef, Bf5. 

Alright, all you positional players, it is clear that Black has a weak 
KP and that its advance would serve to create a weak QP. There re- 
mains also the possibility that Black may be able to take control over 
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the d4 square. The question is whether you try systematically to ex- 
ploit the weak KP or adopt another strategy? 

Actually, you do both. A backward KP is no hazard to someone 
who has the initiative on the KB file. So it is time to try to take the in- | 
itiative oneself, with an eye both on the pawn and on the hole in 
front of it, which serves a valuable purpose independently. 

10 Ng5, NeS5? (..., Nf6); 11 gd, Bd7; 12 f4, Nf7; 13 Ne6, Be6; 14 
de, Nh6. 

White has traded any possibility of pressure on the KP for the 
privilege of putting one Black N into exile on h6. The theme is now 
K-side attack. This involves the line opening move f5 but also re- 
quires safeguarding that advanced child on e6. 

The precise method was 15 Ne4, Nc6; 16 NgS followed by 
BD3—e4. Instead White experienced a bit too much happiness with 
his position and played. . . 

15 Bd3, Nc6; 16 Ne4? 

A position destroying move. Fortunately, general thinking came to 
White's aid. The crusher is 16 ..., dS! Then 17 cd, Qd5 with threats 
to just about everything, particularly the tender KNP. 

After the game Black said she had considered the move but 
"thought the queen might be exposed out there." Had she not al- 
lowed general thinking to interrupt her analysis Black would easily 
have discovered that on d5 the queen is an Amazon. 

16 ..., Qc8?, 17 Ng5. 

It is very easy to conclude that this pawn should be saved. The 
position is a little open, however, and White might be giving thought 
one of these days to developing the QB or QR. They are big pieces 
and might be useful. The trouble is that the QB is doing as much as 
he can right where he is, out of the way. Time is important in attack- 
ing. 

17 ..., Nd4?!; 18 Be4, Kh8; 19 f5, gf; 20 gf, Qe8. 

If 20 ..., Ndf5; 21 Qh5 is murder. 

21 Nh7, Rg8; 22 Kh1! 

White needed that extra time saved by not developing the QB to 
tuck his K away before the general assault. 

22 ..., Rb8; 23 Ng5; Rf8; 24 Nf7; Nf7; 25 ef, Qf7; 26 £6, ef; 27 
Qg4, f5; 28 Qh3, Kg8; 29 Bd5, Ne6; 30 Rf5, Qg6; 31 Be6, Rf7; 32 
Bf7. 

Not an inspiring game, but White played it virtually a piece down 
the entire time without sacrificing. The threats on the K-side were 
more important to generate than was the achievement of formal 
““development.”” 

Comfy Thinking 

I am not trying to condemn the usefulness of general maxims. 
They have a definite place in chess, usually in assessing your posi- 
tion's potential at the end of a line of hypothetical analysis. I here 
are so many, however, that you have to combine them with analysis 
and an intuition bred of experience to decide which of them to apply. 
Otherwise our game’s common wisdom may guide you into a com- 
mon blunder. 

A parting tale may underscore this. A much lower rated opponent 
was playing along in a position a pawn down. As exchanges took 
place, a very difficult ending was brewing. Suddenly he sacrificed a 
piece. After the game I asked him why he did that. ‘‘I can’t play an 
ending a pawn down against you.”” he said. What he ended up doing 
was playing an ending a piece and pawn down, which was much 
easier for both of us. 

That sort of ratiocination is carrying general thinking into the 
realm of the absurd, but my point is that relying too much on general 
principles can insidiously carry our play into the realm of the absurd. 
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Planning for a Tournament 


by Harold Winston 


By comparison with directing a tournament the planning in ad- 
vance of the tournament, which makes it successful or even possible, 
involves much more demanding labors. An example is the Midwest 
Women's Open, now going into its fifth year of organization. In 
April of the last two years more than 20 women have congregated at 
Chicago Chess Center to play in surroundings dominated by the 
paintings of the Center's owner-artist, Jules Stein. 

The tournament's aim is to attract women from all across the 
midwest and from as many other states as possible. It is meant to be a 
supportive experience which encourages women to participate in 
more chess events. Women are rare guests in most tournaments. 

Directing the Midwest Women's Open is a pleasure. The players 
are very friendly and cooperative. Planning and seeing to pre- 
tournament details takes much more time. Perhaps a brief considera- 
tion of the efforts which went into the organization of the Midwest 
Women's Open might be of interest to other tournament organizers. 

To encourage attendance I try to set up the dates as early as possi- 
ble and generate the maximum in advance publicity. Some of the best 
publicity for the 1982 tournament came from reports of the 1981 
tournament. Chess Life carried the photo of winner Alexey Rudolph 
and a short story. Player Vivian Schmucker did a fine article for 
Hoosier Chess Journal. Northwest Chess featured Rudolph's vic- 
tory. The Illinois Chess Bulletin also provided coverage, while 
Wisconsin Chess News published a crosstable of the event. The tour- 
nament's most comprehensive support came from Michigan Chess, 
whose editor ‘‘Van’’ Vandenburg gave it two full pages with big 
photos. Van has consistently been of great help to this event. 

In addition to coverage of the previous year's tournament 1t was 
essential to send announcements widely which provided details of 
this year’s tournament. I sent announcements to midwest state 
magazines, made sure to get two issues of Chess Life Tournament 
Life coverage, and visited some midwest tournaments to publicize 
the Midwest Women’s Open — such as the Region V tournament at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana and the North Central Open in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Then there had to be a mass mailing of flyers (better than 
100) to women known to be active in chess. As an added inducement 
this announcement also offered free housing with Chicago area 
women players for those coming from out of town. 


Special Services 

As in planning any event, it pays to respond as quickly as possible 
to any inquiries. When I got a letter from Sara Shields of Maple City, 
Michigan (300 miles away), | immediately called her and arranged for 
Sara and her husband to stay at my apartment during the tourna- 
ment. 

Several former winners, now living outside the midwest, were in- 
vited. When Alexey Rudolph of Tacoma, Washington wrote that she 
enjoyed the Midwest Women’s Open and wished she could play but 
travel was too costly, I contacted the American Chess Foundation to 
see if they could assist the tournament and make it easier for former 
winners to compete. After submitting a budget to them, speedy work 
by ACF Executive Director Allen Kaufman led to a commitment 
which enabled Alexey to participate. Several women in the Chicago 
area had asked if she would be coming back and were pleased to hear 
she would play. 

Wednesday night before the tournament | accidentally learned of a 
new, young Russian emigrant woman in Chicago. To track her down 
I had to call the Lakeshore Chess Club and spend five minutes con- 
vincing their hotel operator that this was an emergency so they could 
put me through to the club. After getting her phone number I spoke 
with her father (she turned out to be 11 years old) on the phone. 
Speaking with a strong accent, he also had difficulty understanding 
me and wanted all the details in writing. So Thursday morning I sent 
him the information from a branch post office, and the mail came 
through. Friday night he called to enter his daughter who also joined 
USCF (and posted a respectable result in the tournament). 
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Another late effort involved rounding up rides for players who 
needed them. This involved a little juggling to determine who was 
coming from where and with how many — as well as the size of the 
automobiles — but worked out generally satisfactorily. 


Public Notice 

Each tournament is also an advertisement for next year's event. 
The most effective ad is one reaching a lot of players, which means 
one should secure the best possible media coverage. This is a lot 
easier said than done. 

This year a press release was sent to the major newspapers, TV sta- 
tions, and the Associated Press about five days before the tourna- 
ment. (If you try for special scheduling, such as on your local 
station's TV “magazine,”? a month in advance will bring more 
reliable results — editor) I followed up with phone calls to the papers 
and to the TV stations. 

They showed interest in one special item in the release, mention 
that Bernadette Reddick of Chicago, 13 years old, was the strongest 
girl at her age in the country (rating over 1600). This local angle 
meant a lot more to them than Alexey Rudolph coming all the way 
from Tacoma to defend her title. In fact, Channel 9, which has na- 
tional exposure, called twice during the tournament to discuss inter- 
viewing Bernadette. 

Unfortunately we had competition from severe wintry winds (on 
April 1), a local train derailment, and other local news of that type. 
The TV and newspapers decided to pass up the Midwest Women's 
Open. 

Still, after the tournament ended, the Chicago Sun-Times ran the 
results and the suburban Glencoe News did a nice feature on the Har- 
row family, when two sisters finished in the top four. I called the 
Glencoe News, and they sent out a photographer and interviewed the 
family. The article jumbled some facts but did mention USCF, 
school chess, college chess, and high school chess — as well as 
women's chess — so it had a good effect. 

To keep a tournament thriving it is essential to put more into it 
than posting the pairings on time. 1 hope that some of the additional 
work which went into the Midwest Women's Open may be of help to 
other organizers and, of course, I would be delighted to learn of 
other organizers’ methods of making their tournaments successful. 

Now it is time to think about next year, and I am hoping that our 
midwest magazines will give good coverage to the 1982 Midwest 
Women’s Open so that 1983 can be even better. By the way, despite 
the title, any woman can enter. That includes northern California 
women. I will be happy to find free housing for any prospective 
players. Think of Chicago in April, 1983! 


U.S. Open Co-Champion 
JEREMY SILMAN 


Available for private lessons at reasonable rates 
$15.00 per lesson 
SILMAN 


Will also annotate your game and return them by mail 
for a fee of $15 per game and $25 for two games. 
Write Jeremy Silman; 524 Shrader St., San Francisco, Ca 


94117 or call (415) 751-3019 
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15th San Jose City College Open 


Held February 27-28 and directed by Francisco and Amada Sierra, 
the San Jose City College Open sported an attractive prize fund. This 
drew a strong field including Canadian Igor Ivanov, who was making 
a California ''tour" perhaps to pick up a few needed bucks or 
perhaps to get away from the Canadian winter. 

He succeeded in winning the Open with 4-0 and received $750 for 
his efforts. Jay Whitehead, San Francisco, came in second with 31^ 
while Peter Biyiasas, San Francisco; Kamran Shirazi, Los Angeles; 
Jeremy Silman, San Francisco; James Eade, San Jose; Gabriel San- 
chez, Santa Clara; John Peterson, Milpitas; Robert Karnisky, Palo 
Alto; and Kenny Fong, Hayward, scored 3-1. 





Expert 
Thomas Crispin, Palo Alto 3-1 


Kevin Binkley, Cupertino: Paul Clarke, San Jose; Gene Lee, Moun- 
tain view; and Terry Nelson, Milpitas 2!^ 


SoA? 
John Barnard,Sonora 4-0 
Jerry Farmer, Milpitas and Alireza Moarrab, San Jose 3 


ERO 
Leonard Petty, Oakland 4-0 


Israel Parry, San Francisco; John Shepardson, Berkeley; and Robert 
Gribble, San Jose 3!^ 


ee it 
Michael Watt, San Jose and Alan Imada, Sunnyvale 4-0 
David Donaldson and Courtney Holm, Meyers 3 


van yr? 
Joe Lumibao, San Jose 4 
Henry Gonzalez, Sunnyvale and Abraham Achkinazo, Sunnyvale 3 


PE 
Douglas Young, S. Lake Tahoe 3-1 
Mark Trombley, Fremont 2 
Russell Summers, SanJose 1. 


Unrated 
Aronen Jukka-Pekka, San Carlos and Exequiel Magat, San Jose 3-1 
William Larson, Atherton; Martin Lowe, San Jose and Mehran 
Rahgozar, San Jose 2. 


CalChess Class Championships 


The CalChess Class Championships held in Walnut Creek April 
24-5 drew a healthy 84 entrants of which 44 were Class A to master 
and the other 40 B class to unrated. Jeremy Silman took top honors 
with a crushing 4-0 score while Tom Weissbein and Robert Sferra 
shared second place with 3'2’s. 

The top experts became a traffic crunch as Robert Karnisky, Keith 
Vickers, Gaudencio Delacruz, Aaron Stearns, Allen Becker, and 
Robert Shean all scored 3-1. 

In the A Class it was Harold Blajwas on top with 3-1 while George 
Sanguinetti came aboard with 2^. 

Among the B’s Cal Magaoay led the whole reserve section as well 
as his class with a 4-0 sweep, while William Rodgers came second 
with 3!^. 

David Fattig also scored 3^ to take the honors in C class. Russel 
McCubbin and Paul Mangone had 3-1 to share 2nd to 3rd. 

Curtis Yettick was the best D player. 

Mark Trombley topped the E class and posted an even score in the 
bargain. 

Stevan Bennett, unrated, flashed good form by scoring 2% to take 
that prize. 
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CalChess Team Championship 


A total of 12 trouped down to San Jose to participate in a two divi. 
sion CalChess Team Championship, held April 17-18 and directed by 
Hans Poschmann. Both San Jose and nearby Fremont were heavily | 
represented. San Jose fielded four teams and Fremont three. / 

The top team turned out to be San Jose “A”. They fielded a 
powerful lineup headed by Boris Siff with Gabriel Sanchez as second 
board, Richard Koepke on third, Robert Henry on fourth board and 
reserves Richard Roubal and Umesh Joglekar. They Swept the field 
by scoring a 5-0 match score and a 154-414 game total. 

In second place was the upstart Bulletin Chess Club of Oakland, |: 
was led by Max Burkett with Marty Appleberry, Alan Kobernat, 
Frisco DelRosario, and Jay Blodgett in the lineup. The Bulletin CC 
made 3/2 match points and 12/4 game points. 

Third place was a tie between the Santa Clara Chess Club and the 
Lockheed Employees Recreation Association (LERA), each having 
even match scores and 10% game scores. | 

Last year's winner, Fremont ‘‘A’’ came fifth and San Jose B 
trailed the pack. 

Best board scores went to Renard Anderson (LERA) on board 
one, Gabriel Sanchez (San Jose ‘‘A’’) on board two, Richard: 
Koepke (San Jose ‘‘A’’) for board three, and Donald Urquhart (San- 
ta Clara) on board four. 

Oakland dominated the Reserve Division as the Lakers B team 
emerged as narrow winners. They had 4'4-'4 in match points and 
157? game points. This team consisted of Larry Ledgerwood, Phillip 
Vacheron, Steven Hanamura, and Rick Veres with Erik Finkelstein 
and Kenn Fong garnering points as reserves. 

The Lakers **A"' team also gained 4! match points but only 141, 
game points to come a narrow second. This self-dubbed “Yellow 
Peril" gang include Thomas Raffil, Dennis Jang, Patrick Chiu, 
Steven Siu, Raymond Hong and Calvin Sue. 

Fremont B came next with an even match score while San Jose C 
San Jose D, and Fremont C rounded out the field. 

Board honors went to Jan Olsson (Fremont B) on top board, Paul 
Lukeian (San Jose C) on second board, F. Obadi (San Jose C) on 
third, and Calvin Sue (Lakers A) on fouth board. 

Tournament director Hans Poschmann writes, ‘‘I was not satisfied 
with my performance because in an effort to please everyone the 
advertised rule to allow two alternatives was misinterpreted.” 
Poschmann would like to work out better rules for next year. 





First Oakland Championship 


The Oakland Championship, directed by Raul G’Acha, was held 
December 5-6 in the Oakland Auditorium. 

Charles Powell emerged a clear winner. Tied for second at 32-1” 
were Marty Appleberry, David Blohm, Robert Sferra, Keith Vickers, 
and Kevin Binkley. Vickers and Binkley shared the prizes for best 
Expert. 

ad. al 
James Ely, Alan Kobernat, 32. 
Reserve 
Valentin Prousakoff, 5-0. 
Dante Banez, Steven Hanamura, Leonard Petty, 4. 


ee? 
Nick Casares, David Donaldson, 3. 
sey”? 
Curtis Blackmon, 32; Lawrence Walker 3. 
Unrated 


Edwin Badjet, 2^. 

Some Games: 

Vienna Gambit; A- Kobernat—G. Sanchez: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nc3, Nf6;3 
f4, d5; 4 fe, Ned; 5 Nf3, Be7; 6 Qe2, Nc3, 7 dc, 0-0; 8 Bf4, c5; 9 
0-0-0, Qa5; 10 Kb1, Be6; 11 h4, d4; 12 cd, Nc6; 13 Ng5, Bf5; 14 g4, 
B5; 15 Bg5, Be6; 16 Qed, Qc7; 17 Bd3, 26; 18 Bf6, Rfb8; 19 h5 1-0. 

Queen's Gambit Declined: M Goudeau—T. Trispin: 1 c4, e6; 2 
Nf3, d5; 3 cd, ed; 4 g3, c5; 5 d4, Nc6; 6 Bg2, Nf6; 7 0-0, Be7; 8 Nc3, 
0-0; 9 Rel, Re8; 10 h3, Bf5; 11 Bg5, h6; 12 Bf6, Bf6; 13 dc, d4; 14 

cont. on p. 137 
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The Santa Clara Chess 
Club Championship 


by James V. Eade 

The Santa Clara Chess Club's roster includes seven masters. Even 
better there are at least that many players capable of making the 
jump in playing strength to that level in the very near future! 

Craig Mar walked into this lion's den and came away with a 7-0 
victory in our first annual club championship. I think this says a 
good deal more about Craig Mar than it does about our club. Of 
course, he held inferior positions once or twice, but generally he out- 
played his opposition. 

Fred Mayntz, Don Urquhart, James Eade, and Ricki Bleszynski 
(who took the top A prize) came 17? points behind the winner. 

The B prize went to Barry Curto and Nick Nagai with 5 points. 
Duane Freer captured the C prize with 4 points. Curtis Battey fin- 
ished first in the below 1400 division with a 32 point outing. 

The tournament was an open Swiss, which gave everyone a shot at 
everyone. This produced some tremendous upsets. Elious Chapman 
won the upset prize. | am convinced that none of the present class 
prize winners will be eligible to repeat next year. 

Speaking of progress, 10-year-old Mani Yaradaragon won his first 
USCF rated game in the tournament and gave every indication that 
he will win many more to come. 

There follows a few games featuring unusual opening systems, to 
give a taste of the game of chess as played by our creative devotees. 

Sicilian Defense: J. Eade—C. Mar: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 Bd3, 
Nc6; 4 h3?!, g6; 5 0-0, Bg7; 6 c3, e555 7 Bc2, Nge7; 8 d3, 0-0; 9 Be3? 

Here Keres-Fischer: Curaco, 1962 (with White's KB on g2) con- 
tinued a3-b4 for White, but Fischer gives a continuation featuring 
Be3 by White and refutes it with an eventual ..., d5! — just as Mar 
plays. 

9 ..., h6; 10 d4, ed; 11 cd, d5! 

White is already inferior. 

12 ed, Nd5; 13 Nc3. 

Seeking to complicate at the cost of a pawn, but White never 
mounts a serious threat. 

13 ..., Ne3; 14 fe, cd; 15 ed, Nd4; 16 Bed, Qb6. 

I had thought 17 Nd5 possible since 17 ..., Nf3; 18 Khl allows 
counterplay, but 17 ..., Ne2 wins for Black. 

17 Kh1, Qb2; 18 Rel, Nf5!; 19 Qel, Re8; 20 Nh4, Bc3; 21 Rc3, 
Nh4; 22 Rc7, Nf5 0-1 

A virtual wipeout! 

From the 5th round 

French Defense; R Cornelis—J. Eade; 1 ed, e6; 2 d4, d5; 3 es, 
c5; 4 Qo4. 

Back in Massachusetts I had seen this played by Senior Master 
John Curdo. 

4 ..., Nc6; 5 Nf3, h$. 

This is not book but poses a problem for White to solve. 

6 Qh3! 

This is the correct square, but it is not clear if White's queen 
restricts Black’s kingside or if Black's kingside restricts White's 
queen. 

6 ..., Qc7; 7 Bd3, Nb4!; 8 a3, Nd3; 9 cd, b6; 10 0-0, Ba6; 11 Nc3. 

White was hell-bent on sacrificing a pawn sooner or later. 

11 ..., Bd3; 12 Rel, Qd7!; 13 Bg5, Ne7; 14 Nh4, c4; 15 (4, Nf5?!; 
16 Nf3 (threatens g4), Be7; 17 Nd1, Bg5; 18 fg, Be4; 19 Nd2, Nd4?; 
20 Ne4, de; 21 Re4??, Nb3 0-1 

Instead 21 Nc3! is good for White. 


At last, a game which White wins. 

Sicilian Defense; J. Eade—J. Umesh: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 g3, 26; 
4 Bg2, Bg7; 5 0-0, Nf6; 6 Rel, Nc6; 7 c3, 0-0; 8 d4, Bg4; 9 h3, Bf3; 10 
Bf3, Nd7? 

I always enjoy Umesh's games. Here he plays somewhat incon- 
sistently. His hypermodern style would be better illustrated after 10 

.., ed; 11 cd, and only then 11 ..., Nd7. 

11 d5!, Nce5; 12 Be2, f5. 

Providing a flight square for the knight. 

13 f4, Nf7; 14 Nd2!, Rb8; 15 a4, b6? 

Underestimating the positions's dynamic character. 

16 ef, gf; 17 Bd3, Nf6. 
Umesh will always counterattack before he will defend. 
18 Bf5, Nd5; 19 Bh7, Kh8. 

Since 19 ..., Kh7, 20 Qh5, Kg8; 21 Qd5. 

20 Bb1!, e5; 21 Qc2, 1-0. 

For 21 ..., Nf6; 22 Ne4 is curtains and 21 ..., e4 only prolongs the 
agony. 

Although this final round encounter was not for first place, it was 
as fiercely competitive as our previous meetings. 

Queen's Gambit Declined; F. Mayntz—J. Eade: 1 c4, e6; 2 Nc3, 
d5; 3 d4, Be”. 

Both contestants indicate a willingness to 

Korchnoi-Karpov. 
4 Nf3, Nf6; 5 Bg5, 0-0; 6 e3, b6; 7 Rel, Bb7. 

Black omits an early ..., h6 for reasons which become clearer later. 

8 cd, Nd5. 

Played only because Fischer condemns 8 ..., ed. 

9 Be7, Qe7; 10 Bd3, Nc6. 

A difficult move to hit upon. Black supports e-5 — 
for the moment. 

11 Nd5!, ed; 12 0-0, Rfd8. 

Planning to utilize the rook on the third rank, which is only plausi- 
ble with Black's pawn still at h7. 

13 a3, Rd6; 14 b4, Rh6!; 15 Rc3! 

White continues consistently, threatening to combine the advance 
of the queen side pawns with pressure along the c-file. 

15 ..., Nd8!; 16 Qc2, c6. 

To answer 17 b5 with cb; 18 Rc7, Qa3! 

17 Re1!, Nd6; 18 e4!, de; 19 Bed, Qd6; 20 Bc6!! 

Sets off the fireworks. 

20 ..., Nd4!; 21 Nd4?? 

This natural move loses for a hidden reason. Correct was 21 Bb7!! 
when 21 ..., Nf3 loses to 22 Bf3, Qh2; 23 Kf1, Qhl; 24 Ke2, Re8; 25 
Re3! and 21 ..., Nc2; 22 Ba8! leads to a White advantage after 22 .., 
Nel: 23 Rc8, Qf8, 34 Rf8, Kf8; 25 Nel. 

21 ..., Qh2; 22 Kf1, Bc6!; 23 Nc6, Qh1; 24 Ke2, Re8; 25 Re3. 

Mayntz had stopped his analysis here when he started the com- 
bination on his 20th move. 

25 ..., Re3!; 26 fe, Qg2. 

Now the point is clear. The rook 
ly decides the game. 

27 Kd3, Qc2, 28 Kc2, Re6; 29 Kd3, g5. 

Mayntz was slightly taken aback by the sudden turn of events and 
continued to play on merely out of inertia. 

30 Rf1, Kg7; 31 Rf5, Kg6; 32 Rd5, h5; 33 Rd7, a6; 34 a4, h4; 35 
b5, ab; 36 ab, Rf6; 37 e4, h3; 38 e5, h2 0-1. 


follow the lead of 


foregoing c5 


on h6 does triple duty and actual- 


Oakland cont. 
Nb5, Bg6; 15 Qd2, Re”; 16 Rad1, Rd7; 17 Nd6, Rb8; 18 b4, b6; 19 
Nh4, Nb4. 
We go from siege warfare to a War of movement. The point is 20 
Qb4, be; 21 Qc5, Rd6. White tries for more. 
20 Ng6, be; 21 Nf7, Kf7; 22 a3, Kg6; 23 ab, Rb4; 
Qc5, Be7; 26 Be4, Kf7; 27 Qf5, Bf6; 28 Bd3, Rbd4. 
Black has to be careful since 29 Bc4, Ke8; 30 Qe6 was a nasty 


24 Qc2, d3; 25 


threat. 

29 Bc4, Kf8; 30 Rd4, 
Kd6; 34 e4, Q17; 35 Bf7, 
39 Re2, Rd1; 40 Kg2, Rd3; 41 
Rd5, Bb4; 45 Rb5, Bel, 46 Rb7, 


Rd4; 31 Qe6, Qd7; 32 Qg8, Ke7; 33 Qf7, 
a5; 36 f4, Ke7; 37 Bd5, Rd2; 38 Kf1, Bd4; 
Rc2, ad; 42 Bc4, Re3; 43 Rd2, Bc5; 44 
Kd6; 47 Rg7, Red; 48 Rg6 2-2. 
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The Night Visitor 


by Dennis Fritzinger 


It was a typical warm summer Berkeley night when my doorbell 
rang. I went to the door, and there, in the pale yellow glow of my 
porchiight, I made out two figures — Alan Benson and Yasser 
Seirawan. Yasser was just passing through on his way back from 
Argentina. He had decided to drop off in San Francisco to look up 
some old friends. This was why he was standing on my porch at 11 
o'clock at night. **Come in, come,” I said. Alan and Yaz, a bit taller 
than I. remembered and elegantly dressed, came in. 

Yaz was to extend his visit to three days. While he was here we 
talked over his recent experiences — about the Korchnoi match, 
about his trip to Argentina. We also went to see the movie 
""Outland," and on the mile walk back he treated Alan Pollard and 
me to dinner at a Chinese restaurant. 

Among the many matters we discussed, this game from the Argen- 
tine tournament stood out. I have appended a few notes based on 
our discussion and my own analysis. 

Caro-Kann Defense; V.Hort—Y.Seirawan: 1 e4, c6; 2 d4, d5; 3 e5, 
Bf5; 4 Nc3, e6 (hS!?); 5 g4, Bg6; 6 Nge2, c5. 





Theory considers ..., Bb4; 7 h4, h6: 8 a3, Bc3; 9 be intending 10 
Nf4, Bh7; 11 NhS to favor White. Also favorable is -«., h6; 8 Nf4 

7 h4, cd; 8 Nd4, h5!; 9 Bb5, Nd7. 

Here Hort went into an hour think over his attacking possibilities 
which just barely fail if 10 f4, hg; 11 f5, ef; 12 e6, fe; 13 Qe2 Wins, 
but 11 f5, Rh4; 12 Rf1, Rh2 wins for Black. Or 10 Nd5, ed; 11 e6, fe: 
12 Ne6, QaS; 13 Bd2, Qb6; 14 Qe2 but simply 12 ..., Qe7 and if 13 
Qd5, Nf6 so 13 Qe2 when Bed is possible but ..., Rc8 may be better, 

10 Bg5, Be7; 11 f4, hg; 12 Qg4, Bg5; 13 fg, Bh5!; 14 Qg3, Ne7; 15 
Kd2, Rc8; 16 Rael, Qb6! | 

Best now is 17 Qe3, a6; 18 Bd7, Kd7 intending ..., Rc4. 

17 Nb4, a6; 18 Bd7, Kd7; 19 Kc1, Rc4. 

The idea is ..., Bg4 and Nf5. 

20 Nd2, Rb4; 21 a3?! 

Surface appearances indicate ..., Rb2?; 22 Na4 "winning" but, .. 

21 ..., Rb2; 22 N24, Rc2; 23 Kc2, Rc8; 24 Nc3. 


Since 23 Kd3, Qb5. Now whoever wins the square c3 decides — if 


White does, draw. if Black, he wins. 


cont. on p. 139 
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“Time Trouble” by Cory Cook 
, 4 Eds , ¿A t ’ 22 Vew's 
Reprinted courtesy of Wisconsin Chess News 
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MAY 
1-2 


8-9 
15-16 
29-31 
JUN 
12-13 
18-20 
26-27 
JUL" 
2-5 
3-5 
17-18 
24-25 
31-8, 


AUC 
8-20 


SEP’ 
46 


25-21 


Rc3; 
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|J USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE 


ZIP CODES 938 - 61 Ramona W. Gordon, P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento, CA 


ding 10 95816 (916) 444-3039. 


8 Nf4, 





bilities 
2 Wins 


E CALA m 
better, CLEARINGHOUSE NOTE: I have only included the organizers 
Keys to Symbols 


: | 
Ne7; 15 who actually have a tournament announced in this issue. If you wish 


(27) = Dates in parentheses dre tentative to be included in the upcoming re-revised list, please send me a 


| (X) - The column of capital letters at the right refers to postcard with your name, club (if applicable), address, and 
| the list of tournament organizers. (These are mail- telephone number by JUNE 1, 1982. 
addresses, not tournament sites.) 
LA p $ s A des ds cl AH Alfred Hansen, 1035 Whitwell Rd., Hillsborough 94010 (415) 
‘| CAPS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that 342-1137 
- CalChess membership 1s required. AM a wae (Ross Valley CC) 3 Locksley Ln., San Rafael 
. 139 MAY DQ Dave Quarve (Fresno CC) 833 E. Home Ave., Fresno 93712 
1-2 Burlingame-San Mateo CC 3rd Annual Amateur Open AH (209) 485-8708 
1-2 Fresno: San Joaquin Championship DQ DH DAVE HUMPAL (Merced CC) 1695 Union Ave., Merced 
8-9 San Jose: SAN JOSE STATE UNIV. SPRING '82 FS 95340 (209) 723-3920 
9 San Jose: CALCHESS ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FS Francisco Sierra (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State CC) 663 
MEETING FS Bucher Ave., Santa Clara 95951 (408) 241-1447 
15-16 Sacramento: Sacramento Championship RG JH Jim Hurt (LERA CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale 94088 
29.3] San Mateo: U.S. Amateur Championship TY MG Mike Goodall, 2420 Atherton St., -6 Berkeley 94704 (415) 
548-9082 
JUNE MM Mike Mustafa, 1750 - 26th Ave. Oakland 94601 
| 5-6 Merced: Second Merced Open pH RB Roy Bobbin, 988 Farris Dr., San Jose 95111 (408) 578-8067 
| 12-13 San Jose: San Jose CC Spring Swiss RB RG Romana & Robert Gordon, P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento 
` 18-20 San Francisco: Stamer Memorial MG 95816 (916) 444-3039 
26-27 Santa Clara: SANTA CLARA CO. ANNUAL FS TY Ted Yudacufski (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 1308, 
Monterey 93940 (408) 372-9790 
JULY 
2-5 Oakland: Firework Festival MM Santa Cl C O 
15 Sunnyval: 17th ANNUAL LERA MEMORIAL DAY (no "Ate t/ara t/ounty "^ pen " 
kidding) IH Sicilian Defense: C. Powell—L. Christiansen: 1 ed, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 
17-18 | Sacramento: Sacramento Cheap Tournament RG  3Nc3, Nf6; 4 Be2, Nc6; 5 d4, cd; 6 Nd4, e5; 7 Nb3, Be7; 8 Be3, 0-0; 9 
24-25 San Jose: SAN JOSE STATE UNIV. ANNUAL rs 84. 
31-8/1 San Rafael: San Rafael Summer Classic AM An uncommon way to treat the venerable Boleslavsky. 


9 ..., Be6; 10 g5, Nd7; 11 Qd2, a5; 12 a3, a4; 13 Nel, Nb6; 14 Nd5, 
Bd5, 15 ed, Na5; 16 Bb6, Qb6; 17 Qb4, Qc7; 18 Rgl. 
USCF Apparently unhappy with 18 Qa4, Nc6; 19 Qg4, Nd4. 
18 ..., Qc2; 19 Bd3, Qc5; 20 Qhd, g6; 21 Ne2, Nb3; 22 Rdl, f5; 23 
gf, Rf6; 24 Rg2, Raf8; 25 Qh6, Kh8; 26 f4, Rf4; 27 Nf4, Qe3, 28 Be2, 


AUGUST 
8-20 St. Paul: U.S. OPEN 


SEPTEMBER 
46 Berkeley: GOLDEN BEAR OPEN MG  Rf4; 29 Rd3, Qcl; 30 Rdl, Rf10-1. 
4-6 San Jose: SAN JOSE C.C. OPEN FS 
25-26 San Rafael: Marin Open AM 
July 15 
September 15 


Fritzinger Cont. 


24 ..., d4; 25 Rbl. 
Forced since 25 Ne4, Bg6; 26 Rb1, Rc3; 27 Qc3, Be4. 
25 ..., Qc6; 26 Rb3, Nd5; 27 Nb1, Bg4! 


28 Qh2. 

Forced again. 
28 ..., de; 29 Kel, a5!; 30 Rf1, Bf5; 31 a4, c2; 22 Na3, Qa4; 33 Rb7, 
Kc6; 34 Rf5, Qa3; 35 Rb2. 

And Black announced mate in 5: 25 ..., Qal; 36 Kc2, Kd7; 37 kd3, 
Rc3; 38 Ke4, Qa4; 39 Rb4, Qb4 so Hort resigned. 
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VUICE 
4125 Zephyr Way 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 


Changes of address: This magazine is mu 
automatically forwarded - even when you notify the 
post office. You must also notify us. 


Places to Play in Northern California 


West Bay 

Daly City CC — Tuesdays, 145 Westlake Drive. Carl Barton 
TD,(415) 731-9171. 

Mechanics Institute CC — Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to midnight; Sundays, noon to 10 p.m. 57 
Post St. (4th floor). Max Wilkerson. 

San Francisco City College CC — Wednesdays, 1-4 p.in., Student 
Union, City College of San Francisco. Ulf Wostner, faculty advisor, 
(415) 239-3518 (days). 

Burlingame-San Mateo CC — Thursdays 7:30-11:30 Burling^- 
Recreation Center; 850 Burlingame Avenue — (415) 342-11” 


Palo Alto CC — Mondays, 7 p.m., Lucie Stern Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thusdays, 7 p.m., Mitchell Park 
Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry TD, (415) 493-3833 

Sunnyvale: LERA CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m. Lockheed 
Recreation Association Auditorium, Java and Maihii: . 
Hurt TD, P. O. Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 94088. 


EST S 


Ross Valley CC: Wednesdays 7-10 p.m. San Rafael Community 

Center 618 B Street, San Rafael: Michael Hartnett (415) 454-5414. 
South Bay 

San Jose CC - Fridays, 7 - | a.m. N.Bascom Avenue (The Blind 

Center rear of Clover Hill Lyons); San Jose. Roy Bobbin (408) 

578-8067. 

San Jose City College CC — For information contact Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

San Jose State University CC — Fridays, 46:30 p.m., Games 
Area, Student Union, 9th St. and San Fernando Avenue. Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

Santa Clara CC — Wednesdays, 7 p.in. to ] a.m., Buchser HS 
Library, 3000 Benton Street. John Sumares TD, (408) 296-5392. 

Santa Clara County CC — 2nd Saturdays 6:30 p.m., Allstate Sav- 
ings, 2500 Prunneridge Avenue, Santa Clara. Francisco Sierra TD, 
(408) 241-1447. 

Sacramento V alley 


Chico CC — Thursdays, 7 to I1 p.m., Room A-208, Chico Sr. HS, 


901 Esplanade. Dick Rowe TD, (916) 343-2696. 

Sacramento CC — Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m., Clunie Clubhouse, 
Alhambra and F Streets. Ramona Sue Wilson TD, (916) 922-8278. 

Woodland CC — Fridays (except 2nd Friday) ? io 11 p.m. Heart 
Federal Savings Community Cottage, 130 Court Street. E. G. Nor- 
tham or John Alexanders TDs, (916) 662-6930 or 662-6865. 

Modesto CC — Tuesdays, 7-11 p.m., Modesto Community Ser- 
vice Center, 808 East Morris Avenue. Robert Raingruber TD, (209) 
527-0657. 


Merced CC — Fridays 7-11 p.m. Scout Hut in Applegate Park 


(near 26th and N Sts.) David Humpal (209) 723-3920. 
Stockton CC — Fridays 6 to 9 p.m. Seifert Recreation Cen! 
W. Benjamin Holt Drive. Joe Attanasio. 
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East Bay 
Berkeley CC — Fridays, 7:30 p.m. to 1:30; Berkeley YMCA, 
2001 Allston Way, USCF-rated tourneys, Alan Glasscoe (415) 
654-8108. 
Discovery Bay CC (Byron) 
Marnell at (415) 276-5754. 
Fremont Chess Club — Fridays from 7-11 p.m. Fremont Com- 
munity Church and Christian School (side entrance left) 39700 Mis- 
sion Blvd. (near Stevenson Blvd.) 
Lakeview CC meets Saturdays 2-5:30 2-5:30 Lakeview Library, 550 
El Embarcadero, Oakland. Kenn Fong (415) 834-1576. 
Martinez CC. — Mondays (except 1st), 11011 Ferry St., Eric Werne 
(415) 228-4777. 
U.C. Campus CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m.-midnignt, 4th Fl., Studeni 
Union, Univ. of Calif. (Berkeley) campus. Speed chess. Alan Benson 
(415) 843-0661 . 
Walnut Creek CC — Vuesdays, 1650 North Broadway (behind the 
library), 7:30 p.m. Saleh Mujahed. 


- Just getting started. Contact Ed 


North Bay 


NAPA CC - Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Napa Com. Coll. Cafeteria. Bill 
Poindexter (707) 252-4741. 

Occidental CC — Mondays, 8-midnight, at the Yellow Lizard Deli 
(behind Pannizzera's Mkt.). Contact Moses Moon, Box 192, Oc 
cidental, CA 95465. 

Ross Valley CC (San Anselmo) 
Parks and Rec. office 
(415) 456-1540. 

Vallejo CC meets Fridays 7:30-11:30 Vallejo Community Center, 
225 Amador St. G.H. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270. 

Santa Rosa CC — Fridays, 7-10 p.m., Barnett Hall, Rm. 142, San 

ta Rosa JC. Al Fender (707) 433-6058. 


Tuesdays, 7 p.m., San Anselmo 
1000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Art Marthinsen 


North Coast 


Mendocino CC - Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Hotel Men 
docino, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendocino, CA 95460. 

Ukiah CC — Mondays 7-10:30 p.m., Senior Citizens Center, 497 
Leslie St., Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. 


South Coast 


Caissa CC (San Luis Obispo, — Calif. Polytecnic State Univ. 
George Lewis, A.S.I. Box 69 — Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA 
93407. 


Monerey Chess Center — Monday through Friday, 4:30-10 p.m., 
Lo 2-10 p.m., 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacufski (408) 
72-9790 
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